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For Reference 


Not to be taken from this room 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 
Penal Code of California 
1915, Section 623 
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» Henredon distinctive seating. It is elegant 
ious blend of thoughtful design and 


Wwe invite you to send $3.00 
@ catalog. Henredon, 


Tis a saloon 
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DEG 18 1992 
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For resort 1983, the new lengths of day-glamour from Donna Karan and 
Louis Dell’Olio for Anne Klein: a long geometric V-neck sweater in red and white 
with black stripes...over a long white side-buttoned linen skirt. The 
acrylic sweater— to wear now right through Spring and Summer! Sizes 
SM and L; $200. The linen skirt— to pack along on winter vacation 
and wear again on warm sun-filled days. Sizes 2 to 14; 5144. In the 
Anne Klein Boutique— where we are all the things you are. 
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COVER: The main saloon aboard the presi- 
dential yacht U.S.S. Sequoia. The inte- 
rior design is by Carleton Varney and the 
photography is by Peter Vitale. On page 60. 
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t ~2\ aterford pours forth memories. eae It conjures up 
fantasies, evokes poetic imagery, provokes the creative spirit, 
celebrates life’s mysteries. Sw It is never too early nor too late 
'to assume the title: Waterford Collector. Some begin at birth, 
others as nonagenarians.%g) To the collector, a piece of Water- 
| ford crystal is more than a drinking vessel, more than a vase, a 
‘decanter, a (amp, a chandelier, more than a family heirloom, 
more than an objet Part; it is an incentive to lose weight, to win 
| forgiveness, a way to attract a ait eu, 
Cover, to distract a patient, to a % 
symbolize hope, to crystallize io" Ge 
'a dream, to bid adieu, to hail | — | >, 
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the seasons, to raise spirits, 
to diminish melancholy, to 
‘mark events, to start tradi- 
tions, to end a day; it is anoble 
rite of passage. 2 Born of 
the breath of man, Waterford 


is Gife’s child. @2® 
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-H. Pesin, from “The Collected Thoughts of Waterford Collectors”. 
Get this 160-page book ($350) at your Waterford Gallery. 
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be Ate Porsche 928S 


to toe-in in no more 
2 seconds to control oversteer. The 


Aerodynamic design includes integral front 
ar spoilers to reduce lift and improve road holding. Inside, 
rd equipment includes: An adjustable-tilt steering column and 
ent cluster. Power steering. Power disc brakes. A power driver's seat. Anda 
Pate Seam 2 new ee automatic transmission. Priced at $43,000* 
is Porsche's finest. For your dealer, ; 
-free: (800) 447-4700. In Illinois, (800) 322-4400. SG EN CELE CE Ae 





HOW TO BUILD A MEDIA ROOM WITHOUT HAVING TO BUILD A ROOM. 


Pioneer has just created an ingenious 
sight-and-sound system that gives you 
all the entertainment of a media room 
without all the aggravation of building 
one. It’s called Foresight™ 

Foresight is one of the worlds first 
video-component systems. You simply 
put it together, turn it on, and let it 
happen. 

For all its good looks, Foresight is tech- 
, nically quite remarkable. The picture is 
§ delivered by an advanced TV monitor 
the likes of which has never been avail- 
able in home TV before. 

The audio components in the system 























are the kind youd buy if you were look-| 
ing for audio alone. (Or you can use you 
existing amp and speakers, if you‘ like.) j 

The TV tuner functions as a control 
center for your VTR and video games, as} 
well as hdndling 127 cable-ready | 
channels. } 

Last, there’s Pioneer LaserDisc™ * The ] 
remarkable video turntable that plays | 
both picture and sound from prere- } 
corded discs by means of a laser beam. | 

We'd suggest you see and hear Fore- | 










sight. If you've been considering building} | 


a media room, we think you'll suddenly 
consider not building one. | 





ideo, Inc., 200 \West Grand A\ 


lal. addition to Foresight components: 
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Kravet Fabrics Inc., 201 East 56th St., New York, NY 10022 212-421-6363 


Announcing new showrooms in Jedda, Saudi Arabia, Philadelphia and Houston. Also in Boston, Annapolis, 
Atlanta, Miami, Chicago, New Orleans, Dallas, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver, London. 












Styled by Fran Sullivan House 


UNION-NATIONAL 


Since 1901 


fine bedroom, dining room 
and occasicnal furniture 


APOTHECARY CABINET 
84" high, 36” wide, 14" deep 
Decorated in raised Chinoiserie 


From our dis ive 
collection of wa 
and breakfro 


Send $3.00 to Department A fort 
“Furniture tor Gracious Living 


UNION-NATIONAL, 


LO 
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P.O. BOX 1259, JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 1470 


LETTERS FROM READERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


My ten-year-old daughter was re- 
cently given a print of Mary Cassatt’s 
Girl in a Yellow Straw Hat. After hang- 
ing the print in her bedroom, she ex- 
claimed, “Isn’t this painting by Mary 
Cassatt?” I was surprised that she 
could identify the artist and asked her 
how she knew. “T recognized her 
style from her other paintings that 
I’ve seen in your Architectural Di- 
gests,” she explained. Certainly your 
dedicated readers span all ages! 
Patsy Brandt 
Cherry Hill, New Jersey 


Mr. Carlos Paez Vilaro has succeeded 
in capturing the true spirit of Hal- 
loween with his home shown in the 
August edition of your magazine. It is 
enough to frighten one out of a year’s 
growth. I had to quickly turn back to 
the charm of George Burns’s domi- 
cile, to regain my equilibrium. 
Elaine Bassett Mayfield 
Corsicona, Texas 


Your August 1982 issue with the cover 
and article on Carlos Paez Vilar0’s 
Casapueblo in Uruguay was wonder- 
ful. The images that he has created 
soothe the soul, and his philosophy 
evokes the fantasy in all of us. What 
an exceptional sculpture he is con- 
tinuing to mold. Bravo for selecting 
such a singular artist and architect to 
present in your fine magazine. 
Peggy Klein 
Los Angeles, California 


Thank you for featuring Carlos Paez 
Vilaro’s home in Punta Ballena 
(August 1982). While this “Sculptural 
tasy” in no way reflects my own 
il tastes, it poignantly rein- 
ny conviction that one’s 
* Should be an extension of 
ing expression to indi- 
and feelings without 

Loe to anvon 
W. Bury Hayter, ]r. 


; I J 
La nd, Florida 


I would like to express my pleasure 
with Princess Yasmin’s apartment. 


“+ It’s the best I have seen! Please show 


more of Samuel Botero’s work. 
Ann H. Smith 
Hollis, New York 


A warm, king-size encomium to you 
and to businessman John Bennett 
Coleman for keeping alive the con- 
cept of the truly hospitable small 
hotel. If Chicago’s Tremont Hotel 
lives up to just half its praise in your 
August issue, it’s my kind of hotel! 
Jack Pope 

San Francisco, California 


Every once in a while you feature the 
country homes of England in your 
publication. Please treat your readers 
to more of those beautiful homes and 
their ever-blooming gardens. 
Giulia Monteleone 
St. Louis, Missourt 


In the August issue, Mrs. Janklow 
stated that “most periods and styles 
can mesh.” But what about that din- 
ing room—brass cooking utensils 
hung on the fireplace next to Gothic 
wood paneling? I’m glad the resi- 
dents are happy, but we didn’t feel 
this home was worthy of your pages. 
Staley A. Cayce 

G. Carter Sednaoui 

New York City 


I am always pleased when you have 
articles on modern and contempo- 
rary art, but your August issue left 
me exhilarated! I loved the interview 
with Alice Neel in the “Artist’s Dia- 
logue” column and the superb fea- 
ture on portrait photography of 
artists. When I turned to the article on 
the Janklows’ collection, though, my 
joy was complete. Here was a first- 


rate collection of modern art in a par- — 


ticularly comfortable setting. Bravo! 
Malcolm R. Reynolds 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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533 NORTH SAN VICENTE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 PHONE (213) 659-M80 


Casa Bella: Miami/Chicago/Ron Seff: New York/Vivian Watson: Dallas/Noland Rogers: San Francisco 
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PEOPLE’ ARE UinealSeee 





Because I spend much of my time travel- 
ing, I always take with me certain well- 
loved objects to be placed wherever I am 
staying, whether for two days or two 
weeks. People I meet in the course of my 
travels tell me they too take along certain 
“favorite things,” and while the objects 
vary to a fascinating degree, the reasons 
for taking them are much the same: In 
some tender language of the spirit, they 
speak to us of people and places we love, 
and provide us with a sense of stability 
in our often excessively mobile world. 


A Sense of Rightness 

“Sister” Parish is such a legend that 
some people ask us if she’s still ac- 
tively working. The answer is, she 
has more energy than anyone we 
know. After some fifty years as an in- 
terior designer, she still arrives at the 
Parish-Hadley offices at 9:00 A.M. for 
the first appointment of an invariably 
busy day. Mrs. Parish has observed 
that successful interior design is all 
about memory and the creation of 
new memories, so it is not surprising 
that she enjoys spending time at 
her summer home in Dark Harbor, 
Maine, a place she’s known since 
childhood. It’s a strong influence on 
how she views the world. Her inte- 
riors have a superbly edited, expan- 
sive and light-filled quality. This 
month we show one recent exam- 
ple—created for a house in the Pacific 
Northwest. See page 42. 


The Collectors: Connoisseur’s 
Mise-en-Scene for Art 
We first met forme: 

Paul Kantor 


owner 


vher tainer Steve 


Martin, a collector himself, took us to 
see the Beverly Hills hon here Mr 
Kantor and his fami iV lis stories 


are as rich and vai 

tion. Noting that th 

living room has visi! 

or underdrawing, provid icht 
into the artist’s way ot 
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Mrs. Henry Parish II 





Carleton Varney 


‘Similarly, people often insist on re- 
taining certain possessions when having 


~_ a home designed. The sensitive interior 


designer will find a place for cherished 
objects. Therein, I think, lies a basic truth 
about interior design: Whether three 
rooms or thirty-three, the memorable in- 
terior is memorable not only for what it 
says of us, but for what it says to us. 


“beige Bete 


Editor-in-Chief 


Kantor says, “Franz Kline also did a 
great deal of underdrawing, although 
he was known for his presumably 
spontaneous action painting. He used 
to tell his students, ‘Do it the way 
the old masters did.’” As for con- 
temporary art, Mr. Kantor tells us, 
“Many young artists—like Botero 
and Bravo—have returned to very 
traditional painting, with surreal 
overtones. You might think of such 
work as slick, but it’s not.” See page 52. 


The Presidential Yacht 

U.S.S. Sequoia 

What would have been a major task 
for Carleton Varney to accomplish in 
a short time—strip the presidential 
yacht, U.S.S. Sequoia, and refurbish 
it within one week—turned out to 
be a Herculean task when nature in- 
terceded. A storm at sea caught the 
boat en route from Maryland to New 
York, and Sequoia ended up docking 
in Atlantic City just two days before 
the official opening party for the 
completed project. With less than 
forty-eight hours in which to work, 
Mr. Varney had the furniture trucked 
to New York for reupholstering, cov- 
ered the walls in silk damask and pro- 
vided new draperies and bedcovers. 
At 6:00 A.M., only two short hours 
after the drapery man had finished 
upholstering the walls, the first set of 
photographers arrived. See page 60. 





continued on page 18 
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What you see here, spelled out in 
printed circuits and tri-hemispherical 
combustion chambers, is the philosophy 
of BMW. 

A philosophy that holds that noth- 
ing justifies the price of a luxury car so 

| conclusively as its performance; and 
| that nothing heightens its performance 
more than its underlying technology. 

You are also looking at one of the 

| world’s most efficient translations 
| of theory into practice: the BMW 528e. 


THE CAR THAT THINKS ITS WAY 
TO HIGHER PERFORMANCE. 
In a 528e, the functions of the en- 
| gine include not just internal combustion, | 


| but data nese: 
Electronic sensors ask all manner of 
questions of the engine: What Is the 
| precise mixture of fuel and air? How far 
| open is the throttle? 
The answers are fed to a micropro- 


*EPA-estimated fuel efficienc y figures for comparison only. Your < 


BMW dealer for complete details. © 1982 BMW of North America, Inc. The 


actual Bue vary 


| cessor that makes instantaneous ad- 


justments, coaxing maximum perfor- 
mance from minimum fuel. 

The coaxing is successful. The 6- 
cylinder ‘Eta’ engine—engineered to re- 
concile high performance with high 


efficiency—delivers a surprising [22|mpg, 


32 mpg highway:* 
Another computerdriven system 


| asks different questions of the engine: 
| How hard has it been driven? And 


under what conditions? 

The new Service Interval Indicator 
processes this data and then informs 
the driver when service |S warranted. 

The 528e's technology also resides 


| beneath fenders and within wheel wells. 


There you'll find one of the most 
important innovations in independent 
rear Suspension design in perhaps 
a generation—a Suspension engineered 


| to deliver road holding of almost un- 


y, depending on speed 
trademark and logo ar 


her and trip length; actual highway 
ed trademarks of Bayerische Motoren Werke, A.G 


precedented stability and tenacity. 
INPUT: TECHNOLOGY. OUTPUT: FUN. 

Not all the 528e's virtues are quite 
this hidden or unfathomable. 

There's another called ‘fun'—a driv- 
ing experience Car and Driver termed 
“vintage BMW.” 

Other 528e comforts include an 
optional onboard computer that pro- 
vides everything from outside tempera- 
ture readings to anti-theft protection 
—and the palpable sense of well-being 
provided by BMW's 3-year/36,000-mile 
limited warranty and a 6-year limited 
warranty against rust perforation.** | 

So before you invest a considerable 
Sum in a luxury sedan, we suggest y yen 
visit your nearest BMW dealer. zg 

For a thorough test drive 
ina 528e. And an equally re- 
vealing tour beneath its hood. 

THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 
BMW, MUNICH, GERMANY 


mileage will most likely be lower.**See your 





BEFORE MAN 
HAD HYPERTENSION, 
HE HAD SALT-FREE 

PERRIER. 
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In the good old days there was lots to be tense about. he Ice Age was coming. 
You might be run over by a mammoth. Your cave might cave in on you. But 
no one suffered from high blood pressure. 


Why? First, because you could work out all your anxieties by pounding 
rocks, chewing animal skins and running around a lot in the fresh aur. 


Second, because the salt-shaker had yet to be invented. 


If you were really lucky, you lived near the Perner’spming, some- 
where in the south of France. Because that sparkling fresh and 
salt-free refreshment was just the thing after a hard day's hunt. 

It was earth’ first soft dnnk. 


‘Today, civilization has introduced such amenities as 
canned soup, pickles, soy sauce and high anxiety. 
‘The combination of all these might very well 

have led to modem hypertension and all 


kinds of civilized problems. 


But down through the ages, Perner has 
kept its innocence, freshness and 
happy taste. And best of all, 

Pemer is still naturally 

salt-free. 


Pemer. F.arths First Sof Drink: 











Created with a harmony of purpose, 
free from the pressures of time. 
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BW Ce ls Senet at home The guestrooms look and feel more © Poo. ore STate -reno} Ww. 
anywhere in the world. It just happens . \| like living rooms.‘The Sat soo oe ionship te1 


to be in Hawaii, commanding a stretch _| golf course has already been hailed 


of beach and coastline eReader by | | as one of the rere estan 
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Wildercliff 

Interior designer Harrison Cultra 
takes an energetic role in the architec- 
tural affairs of the Hudson Valley in 
New York. “It’s one of the most inter- 
esting parts of the country, in terms 
of buildings, and I’m very much 
engaged in their preservation,” he ex- 
plains. He brought his own 1773 
house, which appeared in my book 
Decorating for Celebrities, back from 
virtual ruin to its current much-ad- 
mired state. This passion for the past 
extends to helping clients find houses 
to rescue from the brink. That’s what 
happened with the 1799 home in this 
month’s issue. See page 74. 


Architecture: 

Thomas H. Beeby 

Projects, drawings and writings by 
Thomas Beeby have received numer- 
ous awards and much international 
attention. The Chicago-based archi- 
tect participates extensively in exhibi- 
tions in the United States and Europe, 
including representing the United 
States at the 1980 Venice Biennale 
_ with his renderings for the Bahamas 
residence we show this month. As 
important in his work as space, color 
plays a major role—not just in this 
house, in which “pink, gray, blue and 
white mediate between the hot colors 
of the jungle and the cool of the 
ocean,” but in all architecture, Mr. 
Beeby believes. See page 84. 


Ocean Vantage 

It seems that change and growth are 
an integral part of William Gaylord’s 
work, which keeps getting better and 
better. We had dinner at the house he 


designed in La Jolla, just after it was 
photographed. It’s wonderful, and as 
in many of the San Francisco de 


signer’s projects, there has been ex 
tensive architectural restructu 

the space. To leave time for t! 
prefers to work on only five 
residences each year. And, becau: 
doesn’t like “showroom shopp 
safaris,’ Mr 
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Richard Callahan 





Sheila Macqueen 


Architectural Digest Visits: 

Al Hirschfeld 

Maybe it’s curious that Al Hirschfeld, 
renowned for his caricatures, collects 
sculpture, rather than drawings, 


. prints, or paintings, in the Manhattan 


townhouse where he and his wife, 
actress Dolly Haas, live. But in fact, “I 
never really set out to collect things, 
they just accumulated,” he explains. 
He’s often quoted as saying, “I feel 
close to sculpture because it’s really 
three-dimensional drawing. It’s a 
drawing you happen to fall over in the 
dark.” In their home, he likes “to see 
our friends enjoy good food and con- 
versation, and not be overwhelmed 
by anything else.” See page 98. 


Fashioning Space 
When we first discovered interior de- 
signers Edward Zajac and Richard 
Callahan, they were living in an all- 
red apartment in New York (see Ar- 
chitectural Digest, July/August 1974). 
But even before that—fifteen years 
ago—fashion designers Albert and 
Pearl Nipon had seen their work, and 
the design team have been creating 
interiors for the Nipon residences 
ever since. The most recent is a 1920s 
house in Philadelphia. Before the de- 
signers became partners, seventeen 
years ago, Mr. Zajac had worked with 
Billy Baldwin for eight years, and Mr. 
Callahan for Valerian Rybar and Jan- 
sen, Inc. See page 110. 


Gardens: 

At Westwick Cottage 

“The trouble with gardening is, you 
don’t know anything when you start, 
and by the time you do, you just 
barely have the strength to do it,” 
says Sheila Macqueen. Her own mas- 
tery of horticulture and flower ar- 
ranging recently won her the Victoria 
Medal of Honor, the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society’s highest accolade. 
Her favorite flower in the garden she 
has developed around her 400-year- 
old Westwick Cottage in Hertfordshire? 
“Everything that comes along. I re- 
ally like whatever is coming next,” 
she says. See page 118.0 
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Shown much smaller 
than actual 9’’x 12” size. 


Fine art has long found an important 
place in distinguished homes. It adds 
meaning and beauty to our lives— 
stature and elegance to our surroundings. 

Of course the world’s greatest 
works have long ago disappeared into 
the great museums and collections. 
Thus, art lovers for centuries have 
become art book collectors. For in this 
way alone is it possible to own, enjoy 
and experience in one’s home hundreds 
of works of art, by many different 
masters, assembled from leading mu- 
seums and private collections. 

With a library of fine art books, 
you can take an art tour of the world, 
just by turning pages. And, with an 
expertly written text as your guide, you 
can develop a full appreciation of art— 
what the masters accomplished and 
how it can enrich our lives. 


An affordable leather-bound 
library. A breakthrough in 
art book collecting. 


For generations, the most discerning art 
lovers in Europe and America have 
acquired luxurious art books fully bound 
in leather. For leather-bound art books 
have long represented the finest way of 
owning great art. Beautiful leather- 
bound books enhance the enjoyment 
and appreciation of great art, just as 
they enhance the experience of great 





literature. And such art books add 
distinction and beauty to a home, 
becoming a meaningful heirloom for 
future generations. 

» Until now, though, luxurious leath- 
er-bound art books have been available 
only from a few book dealers and have 
commanded forbidding prices. Under 
these circumstances, few of us could 
hope to own a leather-bound art collec- 
tion of significant size or scope. 


Fortunately, the Easton Press, which 
has been making available the world’s 
finest literature in luxurious leather- 
bound volumes at a reasonable cost, 
now doing the same with the world’s 
finest art. Now you have the oppor- 
tunity to own GREAT ART AND 
ARTISTS—the first comprehensive col- 
lection of fine leather-bound art books 
decorated with 22kt gold to be 
published at an easily affordable price. 


The great art of the modern 
masters—from Van Gogh and 
Monet to Picasso 
and his contemporaries. 


Here are magnificently bound, expertly 
written fine art books, each devoted to 
the life and work of a great master of 
19th or 20th century art. 

You'll see the great works of Van 
Gogh—a man driven by such passion 
that he virtually assaulted his canvases. 
And Claude Monet, the “Father of 
Impressionism,” whose brush strokes 
will invite your eye to see and blend 
light just the way he intended. 

Renoir, whose delicate colors show 
you a joyous, robust love of the 
physical world. Gauguin, who found in 
primitive faith and folk art a way to 
approach the most basic questions of 
life. Degas, whose famous paintings of 
dancers will reveal to you a new way of 
looking at light, color and form. 

And Pablo Picasso, whose long 
and brilliant career encompasses vir- 
tually every major movement of con- 
temporary art. Other great modern 
artists—including Matisse, Braque, Miro, 
Kandinsky, and Chagall. And Paul 
Klee, whose rich imagery and sym- 
bolism provide a key for understanding 
the purpose behind much of modern 
abstract art. 

Each book narrates the artist’s life, 
tells of his influences and how he in- 
fluenced others. Each book displays the 
artist's major works and examines them 
in detail—showing you what to look 
for, what to appreciate, why the par- 
ticular work is important. What’s more, 
many rarely seen paintings, even draw- 
ings and studies, have been included to 
create the full and varied experience of 
the artist’s whole work. 


From top to bottom: 
Girl Reading (La Lecture); 
Henri Matisse, 1905-06 
Dancers Practicing at Bar; 
Edgar Degas, 1877 
Siesta; 

Paul Gauguin, 1893 


The Eiffel Tower; 
Georges Seurat, 1889 


























Jane Avril; 
Henri Toulouse-Lautrec, 1899 


Full color oils, water colors 
and washes combine with 
drawings and sketches to 
give you the full breadth 
of the artist's work. 


Page edges are protected with 
a lustrous golden finish. 


Ribbon page markers make a 
distinctive finishing touch for each book. 


Beautiful full leather bindings. 
In every respect, these will be among 
the most beautiful art books ever 
produced, regardless of cost. Each book 
will be fully bound in richly grained 
real leather—not only on the spine, but 
also the front cover and back cover as 
well. Each volume will have the elegant 
look, feel, and distinctive aroma that 
can only be achieved with real leather. 
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Accented with 22kt 


To create a truly distinctive c 
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The Starry Night; 
Vincent van Gogh, 1889 





a | 
Woman With a\ 
Pablo Picasso, | 


Every book is fully bound in genuine leather 
and accented with 22kt gold...and only $29.50. 


the front cover of each volume will be 
beautifully inlaid—in 22kt gold—with 
the signature of the artist. And to 
complement the binding, the page ends 
will be gilded along all three sides with 
a radiant golden finish. 

There will be other elegant touches, 
too. The end papers of each volume 
will bear a rich design befitting books 
of great stature. Each book will be 
bound with a permanent ribbon page 
marker. A handsome nameplate will 
accompany each volume to allow your 


Leathers of many hues and grains 
assure a rich and varied library. 


own personalized identification of each 
book as part of your private collection. | 


Available Only by 
Advance Subscription 


GREAT ART AND ARTISTS will be 
printed and custom-bound in a private 
edition for subscribers only. No books 
will be made available to bookstores or | 
rare book dealers. This limited, direct 
distribution assures a scarcity that will 
enhance your esteem for your private 
library. 








Claude Monet, 1866 








The front 
cover of each book 
is decorated with 
real 22kt gold. 


Convenient Acquisition Plan 


The books in this collection will be 
issued one per month. You pay for 
only one volume per month and will 
have a full month to enjoy each new 
volume before the next one arrives. As 
your collection builds, so will your 
understanding and appreciation of the 
finest art. 

An Astonishing Value at 

Only $29.50 


You might expect comparable art books, 
bound in leather and decorated in gold, 


A Sunday Afternoon; 
Georges Seurat, 1885 


to sell for at least $60 or $75 per 
volume. However, the volumes in this 
collection will be priced at only $29.50 
each for the first two years. Future 
volumes will be similarly priced, sub- 
ject only to minor periodic adjustment 
to reflect varying material costs. 

This extraordinary value is possible 
for three reasons. First, Easton Press 
will produce this collection for sub- 
scribers only—thus, enabling us to set 
precise print orders. Second, we have 
purchased the reproductions for this 
collection from the most respected and 
prestigious art publishers of Europe 
and America. Thus, much of the other- 
wise prohibitive cost of photographing 
and reproducing such a vast collection 
of fine art has already been absorbed 
long ago. Finally, there is up-to-date 
American and European book crafting 
technology helping to produce these 


The Easton Press 
47 Richards Avenue 
Norwalk, Conn. 06857 


Subscription Application 


GREAT ART AND ARTISTS 


books at a high standard of quality. 

These advantages accrue directly 
to you—allowing you to participate in a 
publishing breakthrough of historic 
proportion. 


Important Assurances 


You will never be required to keep any 
books you do not want. Your satis- 
faction is guaranteed. You may return 
any volume within 30 days for a full 
refund of your purchase price. And 
you are free to cancel your subscription 
at any time. 

Only so many subscribers can be 
accommodated, and we reserve the 
right to discontinue this offer when 
demand exceeds our capacity to pro- 
duce. To avoid possible disappoint- 
ment, please complete the Subscription 
Application as quickly as possible and 
return it directly to the Easton Press. 


No payment required. 
Simply mail this application. 


ca rs a a ee nt ws es an np 


Please enroll my subscription to the Great Art and Artists collection of leather-bound art 
books. Send me the first volume and reserve a collection in my name. Further volumes will be 
sent at the rate of one book per month. I will be billed $29.50* prior to shipment of each book. 
This price will be guaranteed to me for the next two full years. 


I understand that I may return any book within 30 days for refund, and that either party may 
cancel this subscription agreement at any time. *plus $2.00 for shipping and handling 


Name 


Address 





City State 
O) As a convenience, I wish to pay for my first volume now. I enclose $29.50 (plus $2.00 
shipping and handling—a total of $31.50**). ** Conn. residents pay $33.86 to include tax 
LC] Please charge each monthly book to my credit card: 


VISA (J MasterCard 


Zip 




















American Express 











Credit Card No. Expiration Date 





Signature 


Allow 8-12 weeks after payment for initial shipment. All applications subject to acceptance. 
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J. Carter Brown on Experiencing Art in Museums 


IT IS OFTEN SAID that the interior of 
someone’s house is so beautiful it 
looks “like a museum.” From where I 
sit, I look through the other end of 
that telescope. My hope is to find 
ways in which a museum can be 
more like someone’s house. 

I am not speaking about creating 
period rooms. This fashion came to 
American museums in the 1920s and 
has helped show visitors the way 
homes of the past looked, in all their 
details. Period rooms have their place, 
but somehow, a visitor can always 
tell they are artificial. Because of the 
demands of traffic, and the necessity 
of illustrating a variety of periods, the 
rooms seem disjointed. Their lack of 





Designed as a “heroic main space flooded with 
light,” the entrance of the East Building con- 
nects the viewer spatially with the Mall out- 
side. Artworks such as a Calder mobile and a 
low-lying Caro sculpture vary the visual effect. 





context is evident; their windows 
never look out on anything. Still, we 
can learn a lot from them. 

But I am talking about something 
more subtle—the feel of a museum 
environment, and how it affects us. 

When I was asked by the trustees 
of the National Gallery of Art to work 
with architect I. M. Pei on the plan- 
ning of a new building for the gal- 
lery, a predilection of mine for 
experiencing works of art as they can 


be enjoyed in a private home was a 
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Relishing museums “designed on a domestic 
scale,” J. Carter Brown requires the same am- 
bience at the National Gallery of Art, of which 
he is director. BELOW: The National Gallery’s 
East Building is composed of flexible rooms 
and a series of inviting exhibition settings. 


driving principle in the guidelines 
given the architect. Mr. Pei, of course, 
has a great sensitivity to the larger 
questions of urban design and has 
provided plans for whole areas of cit- 
ies, such as the Boston downtown re- 
newal project. Naturally, he brought 
to the assignment a sense of the East 
Building’s place in the firmament of 
\merican monuments—and particu- 
larly in its Washington, D. C. context. 

Mr. Pei balanced the interior and 
exterior demands admirably. In the 


- 


completed building there is, to re- 


- ceive the visitor, a heroic main space 


‘flooded with light. Through the use 


JAMES A SUGAR/WOODFIN CAMP 


of trees, the area creates a transition 
from the vast spaces of the Mall out- 
side and carries on the tradition of the 
garden courts and sculpture halls of 
the original West Building of the Na- 
tional Gallery. Such spaces help ori- 
ent the visitor visually. As in the West 
Building, the majority of space avail- 
able in the East Building is devoted to 
galleries. Mr. Pei fulfilled the cura- 
tors’ request for flexible spaces that 
could be tuned to the special de- 
mands of changing exhibitions, and, 
in some cases, reserved for future 
growth of the collections. Thus, the 





Ramps lead upward to a variety of exhibitions 
and help to divide the vastness of the East 
Building entrance into smaller, more ap- 
proachable areas. Foliage develops the tra- 
ditional gallery concept of the garden court. 





architect did not always have the lux- 
ury of designing permanent spaces to 
last for all time, but needed to create 
galleries that, while beautiful in 
themselves, could be adapted to 
many needs and effects. 

Personally, I have long cherished 
the effect of museums designed on a 
“house scale”: the Philips Collection 
in Washington, the Frick in New 
York, Sir John Soane’s Museum in — 
London, the Poldi Pezzoli in Milan. In 
these, a visitor has the pleasant sense 


continued on page 28 





It was for an elite group of Georgian 
gentlemen that England’s great country 
houses were built, pictures painted, music 
composed, literature written, and furniture 
made. In all of these, the educated Georgian 
gentleman seemed to possess an unslakeable 
demand for excellence and the latest fashion. 
Witness, for example, this rather stately 
bureau bookcase: A time-capsule of sorts, 
ieee aera oe lekemer elle ear 
of Queen Anne and the then-ruling Tories, 
lifted to new heights by the Georgian regard 
for proportion and classical order. The 
architectural style, refined by William Kent, is 
nicely evident in the pediment, accented by 
carved dentil moldings. The rococo-inspired 
mirrored doors were, in the eighteenth- 
century’s second quarter, very much the latest 
vogue. In sum, the embodiment of art, history, 
and craftsmanship so much a part of the 
Orel reared nae wom Olame nee mates 
gallery floors at Florian Papp. 







— Melinda Florian Papp and William J. Papp, Jr. 
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902 Madison Avenue, New York, (212) 288-0770. 
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Displayed in a dramatic nighttime setting, Rodin sculptures prosper in the lofty atmosphere of the 
National Gallery’s East Building. Indian laurels cast haunting shadows amid pools of light and help 
create spaces that are subtle reminders of similar areas in the original structure of the gallery. 


J. Carter Brown on Experiencing Art in Museums 


JAMES PIPKIN 





In the rotunda of the West Building, a statue of 
Mercury emphasizes the splendor of the ar- 
chitecture, modeled after Rome’s Pantheon. 





of domestic life. Somehow, the art on 
view partakes of that cultivated atmo- 
sphere to a very agreeable effect. 
Another, very different, kind of 
museum is the converted palace. This 
has the effect of glorifying the art 
within, elevating it, rather than put- 
ting it into a more human scale. Such 
museums also serve to glorify the 
princes who collected the art, and, by 
association, the governments that 
keep it on public view. This is not all 
bad. Works of art sometimes partake 
of their history this way and join with 
their setting to make an overwhelm- 
ing impression, as in the Uffizi in 
Florence; the Palazzo Barberini in 


Rome; the Louvre, course; and 


above all, the Hermitage in Leningrad. 
I see the West Building of the Na- 
tional Gallery, given the nation by 


Andrew W. Mellon, as a wonderful 


balance between the two styles. It 
brings the visitor through the heroic 
spaces of a great rotunda mode led on 


the Pantheon in Ron 
very clear axial sequen scul 
halls and garden cou 
btly re 

duced in scale by all kin deft 


ies themselves, which a 


devices. The whole building is, in a 
sense, a stage set, even if in very 
permanent materials. 

In the newer East Building, with its 
many galleries that are not lighted ex- 
clusively by daylight, we have been 
able to take this “staging’” process 
even further, when the art demands 
it. Thus we have been able to put the 
small Impressionist paintings left by 
Andrew Mellon’s daughter, Ailsa 
Bruce, into galleries with ceilings as 
low as ten feet. This required spe- 
cially designed lighting fixtures, but 
the intimacy is reminiscent of domes- 
tic scale, even though it is frankly a 
museum environment. 

In the future, three parallel tiers of 
galleries in the East Building will 
have suites of rooms to show graphic 
works. I like to think of graphics as 
the chamber music of art. For this rea- 
son, they need rooms that are more 
nearly chamber scale, and this will 
be achieved by lowering the ceilings 
visually, rather than actually: intro- 
ducing panels on the wall, and using 
other scale-giving devices. 

Why is all this effort necessary? If 


> 


1 work of art is good enough, does 





it need all this attention? Surpris- 
ingly, my mentor, Bernard Berenson, 
would have said no. In his own 
home, | Tatti, near Florence, he cre- 
ated one of the most beautiful domes- 
tic environments for a collection of 
art that I have known. But he told 
me when I was studying with him that 
as long as pictures are put up on the 
wall, in any order, with sufficient 
light, it doesn’t make any difference 
what is done from there. 

Well, perhaps not to him. For the 
rest of us, I believe that a jewel is 
enhanced by its setting. For the paint- 
ing itself, framing, and matting, if re- 
quired, are important. In a gallery, 
the scale of the room, the rhythm and 
order of the artworks presented, 
lighting, labeling, background wall 
texture, room color, floor covering— 
all of these add up. And the greatest 
of these, I believe, is scale. 

We see with our peripheral vision. 
Even when totally absorbed in exam- 
ining a work of art, we are taking in 
sensory data through a faculty that 
was put there fundamentally for sur- 
vival. For this reason our psyche 
takes that data very seriously. Our 


continued.on page 30 
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In The Bahamas, you never run out of things to do. Until you want to. 

Prance in a Junkanoo parade. Dance to a Goombay beat. Try your luck in a casino. Stuff 

yourself with lobster. Sightsee, shop. Or bask in the sun and float like a leaf on a turquoise sea. 
All for so very few dollars, because it costs less to get here from most places in the USA. 


For literature on Nassau/Paradise Island, Freeport/Grand Bahama and The Abacos, Andros, Eleuthera and The Exumas, contact the 


nearest Bahamas Tourist Office. For reservations, call your travel agent or 
call 800-327-0787 toll free. In Dade County, Florida, 443-3821. 
9 
It's Better InThe 
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Sterling Silver 
Pattern Matching 
Service 


STERLING AND SILVERPLATE 
More than 2,000 Patterns in Stock 
Active e Inactive e Obsolete 
Replace lost or damaged pieces 
Complete your starter set e Add serving pieces 


UP TO 40-75% OFF 
SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICES 
We have hundreds of sterling and silverplate flatware 
patterns in stock (2,366 patterns the day this ad was 
prepared) —active, inactive, and obsolete. Many can- 
not be bought in retail stores at any price. Get a 
single piece, a place setting, extra spoons— whatever 
you need. Save up to 40-75% on every piece. 


EASY TO ORDER—DO IT NOW! 

Just tell us the pattern name and manufacturer. We 
will send you a list of all the pieces in stock in your 
pattern and the price for each. We will put your name 
in our Silver Register and notify you when we have 
additional pieces you might want. 30-day return priv- 
ilege on all silver you buy from Walter Drake Silver 
Exchange. If you are not sure of your pattern name, 
ask for one of our free combination sterling and silver- 
plate catalogues of patterns. 


SEND THE COUPON BELOW TODAY 

We buy and sell silver every day, so our stock changes 
every day. The sooner you send the coupon, the 
sooner you will get the pieces you want. First come, 
first served. We keep our prices as low as we can, but 
inflation affects the price of silver, too. It probably 
costs less to get the silver you want now than it ever 
will again, so don’t delay. Send coupon today—or 
for the fastest service, phone us right now. 


= PHONE TOLL FREE 
FOR MASTERCARD OR VISA 
| é ORDERS OR INFORMATION 
MasterCard 


1-800-525-9291 
: Colorado Residents call 1-800-332-3661 


Walter Drake Silver Exchange 
5931 Drake Building, Colorado Springs, CO 80940 
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J. Carter Brown 
on Experiencing Art in Museums 
continued from page 28 


peripheral vision is more sensitive to 
movement than direct vision is, and 
more sensitive to light. Works of art 
have a given quantum of space that 
they can control; beyond that they 


“are put at a disadvantage. When they 


are placed in museums on mez- 
zanines, the viewer's peripheral 
vision is pulled away into large 
dramatic spaces. The best solution is 
to place them in a room—one that is 





THE FRICK COLLECTION. NEW YORK 


Cherishing the effect of “house museums,” 
Mr. Brown alludes with interest to the Frick 
Collection in New York. Here, portraits by El 
Greco and Holbein enrich the Frick library. 





scaled exactly to their inner essence. 
Museums are a compromise. AlI- 
most any work of art looks best at 
home. But the treasures museums 
hold have become so prized that 
something must be done to make 
them accessible to the visitors who 
come back and back to enjoy the 
riches they yield. People come, as if to 
a cathedral, to see works of art in their 
public role. But even cathedrals have 
chapels, and a reassurance of the 
human scale of everyday life is what 
we perhaps unconsciously crave 
when we visit our favorite objects in 

their museum homes. 
—J. Carter Brown 





J. Carter Brown has been with the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C. since 1961, 
serving as director since 1969. He is also chair- 
man of the Commission of Fine Arts. He re- 
sides in Washington with his wife and son. 





YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 10 A Neos : 


Because we're literal 
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RCA’s 17-function remote control; and, along with 
traditional designs, some of the most contemporary 
cabinetry in RCA history. 

You'll find this impressive combination of features 
only on RCA-made sets. 

For more information on the complete Colorrak 
_ 2000 Design Series, write to: RCA Consumer 

_ Electronics, Dept. 32-312, 600 N. Sherman Drive, 

dianapolis, Indiana 46201. | 

_Orsee the exciting new Colorlrak 2000 Design 
Seri s for yourself. You'll see why we say... 

WE'LL OPEN YOUR EYES. 
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‘ilbur Streech’s August Sun, original serigraph. 
Signed limited edition of 250. 


In your own home, you can exhibit original 





Nathalie Chabrier’s L’Asguiseur, original lithograph. work by artists who are represented in the world’s 
Signed limited edition of 250 


Thom de Jong’s Sumsit, original etching. 
great museums and galleries. Signed limited edition of 125. 


Artists like Calder. Chagall. Dali. Miro. 
Picasso. Vasarely. 

At the Original Print Collector's Group, we 
offer moderately priced limited edition prints 
by these and other well-known artists. 

Our offerings include signed original etchings, 
engravings, lithographs, woodcuts, and silk- 
screen prints. 

Each print we offer is signed and numbered by 
the artist. Custom-framed. Accompanied by a 





Mimi Vang Olsen's Barnaby and Tulip, original lithograph. certificate of authenticity and a full MONEY: 
Signed limited edition of 275 back guarantee. 


Claude Weisbuch’s Concerto pour Violins et Lumiere, 
original lithograph. Signed limited edition of 250. 


And each print has been chosen not only for its 







beauty but for its investment value. 

(Works by the artists we offer tend to appreci- 
ate as much as 30% ina single year. Perhaps that’s 
why The Wall Street Journal, Business Week, 
Money, AP, Barron’s and UPI have quoted us as an 
authority on investing art.) 

For more information, send in the coupon. 


There’s no obligation. 





If you reply by February 15, you'll receive our 





Albert Monferrato’s Nova Vista, original serigraph. ih wa bs cy HY ; pry 
sygned Limited edition of 125. special Tenth Anniversary Offering —twenty Kathy Jakobsen's Mr, Cole's Grainery, original lithograph. 
full-color pages featuring over 100 prints. Signed limited edition of 275. 


You'll find out about the special pleasure of 


owning original art, instead of just visiting it. 


Visit our new gallery located at 215 Lexington Avenue, 
Mon-Fri, 9—5 PM. Telephone: 212-685-9400 Ext: 35 


| Original print collectors group, Ltd.| 


| 215 LEXINGTON AVE., DEPT. AD-31, NEW YORK 10016 | 
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Bernard Charoy’s Jacqueline en Repos, original 


lithograph. Signed limited edition of 300. | CNM eee ok ee eee ee ST ZIP Signed limited edition of 250. 
ee ee ee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee 


Victor Vasarely's Fe-Ny, original serigraph. 
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Our large 


gs selection of Oriental rugs, ina 
wide variety of scatters and room sizes, offers a choice 
of unparalleled quality and taste. At the Fred Moheban Rug Company, 
helping you select a classic rug has been our tradition for many years. We 
are continually adding to our extensive collection of 
fine Oriental rugs. Please contact - 
us for your special needs. ee oe 
















Introducing New York’s new place between Beekman Place and Sutton Place. 
Condominium apartments, duplexes and duplex penthouses of considerable interest, 
featuring many custom appointments and a complement of services designed 
expressly for New York and citizens of the world. Occupancy is scheduled for 
Summer, 1982. Prices now range from three hundred seventy-five thousand dollars 
to seven and a half million dollars. 


: % AS y " 
ST. JAMESS#TO 
415 East 54th Street 
New York, New York 10022 


For sales information and appointments to view model apartments, contact: 
St. James’s Enterprises, Inc., 415 East 54th Street, New York, New York 10022 
Telephone (212) 308-3900 Telex 971406 ST. JAMES NYK 








Illustrations are artist’s renderings. 


The complete offering terms are in an offering plan available from sponsor. 
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Lente Beretta way to 
improve your self-image. 






_. The largest and most extraordinary 
- antique resource in the world. 
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BOULTON: THE ONLY 
STEREO SYSTEM DESIGNED 
FOR YOUR ENTIRE HOME. 


Technical Limitations Are A Problem. 

Its a surprise to most people when 
they learn that even the finest most repu- 
table brands of stereo components are 
technically limited to play in one or some- 
times two rooms simultaneously. Even the 
most powerful systems have this limitation 
and none can play music throughout a 
home in every room. 


Better Than The Finest Components. 

What the finest brands of compo- 
nents do well in the living room, one of 
the new Boultons can do in your entire 
home — and do it better. You can enjoy 
a Boulton everywhere — upstairs — 
downstairs — inside — outside. Ona 
number of models, you can even select 
and enjoy different music in different 
rooms simultaneously. 

Everyone can enjoy separate tapes. 
records. stations at the same time 
No Other Stereo System Can Do This. 
And there's no interference — no tech- 
nical limitations. 


BOULTON: 

IT CAN EVEN PLAY 
DIFFERENT MUSIC 
IN DIFFERENT ROOMS 
SIMULTANEOUSLY. 


High Performance, Superb Sound and 
BT Oars 

Theres a wide variety of models to 
choose from. They range from compact 
systems for small apartments to giant 
super systems for large country homes. 
Many come with Boulton's exclusive 
SelecTronic* remote controls. You can 
select and change any record, any tape 
or any station — from anywhere in 
your home. There's nothing like a Boulton. 
Come in, write cr phone for our new catalog 
showing all the latest models. It's free. 


One Boulton Can Serve 
Your Entire Home. 

And you can personalize it with Boul- 
tons exciting accessories. There are Tele- 


FREE STEREO CATALOG 
l = 
BOULTON STEREO 
380 Madison Ave., Dept. 215 
New York, N.Y. 10017 


Get your free copy of the new Boulton Stereo 
Catalog. Call any of the numbers or mail this 
coupon. 

Name 
Address 
City 
State 


L. . J 


Mozart 
In The Bedroom 


dimmers" which automatically lower the 
sound whenever a telephone is used; 50 LP 
Players which can store and play up to 50 
records; Forever“ Players which store and 
play up to 24 tapes. There are even special 
underwater speakers for swimming pools 
— and more. 


Get The Detaiis And Specifications 
On This New “State-Of-The Art” 
Equipment. 


Boulton s expanded new catalog has 
all the details — all of the superb technical 
specifications — all the systems — all 
the accessories. Come in. write or phone 
for your free copy today. 


For Fastest Service Or Information, 
Phone: 


CALL TOLL FREE 800-221-5000 


Ext. 215 Alan Durant (In New York State, Call 
Mr. Durant collect: (212) 697-6930 Ext. 215) 
In Los Angeles: Ed Drake (213) 274-2400 

In Chicago: Joseph Arno (312) 641-2175 

In Washington: Jack Dyer (202) 628-0282 

In Houston: Bert Delman (713) 880-0666 

In Miami: Walter Auerbach (305) 371-4879 

In New York: Art Davis (212) 697-4900 


Model SX-7000 (shown above) is designed 
for 10 rooms. Smaller and larger Boultons 
are available for every taste and budget. 


Rifle me ere Cee A | SHOWROOM is at 430 Rodeo Drive in Beverly Hills. 
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Focus for the Connoisseur 


A detailed description of notable art and antiques selected from the interiors featured in this issue. 


AS A PAINTER Of flowers, fruit, and es- 
pecially of exotic and game birds 
within a wooded landscape setting, 
the works of Jakob Bogdany (1660- 
1724) have long appealed to the con- 
noisseur of masterful decorative 
painting. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the Hungarian 
artist settled in England, where his 
paintings were admired by Queen 
Anne and, later, by Queen Mary II. 
His carefully contrived compositions 
are suggestive of natural settings, as 
revealed in this example. 


THE EARLy-eighteenth-century pas- 
sion for card games, which domi- 
nated England during the reign of 
Queen Anne, produced many superb 
examples of card or gaming tables. 
This walnut version, circa 1715-18, is 
a clear statement of that style. Cylin- 
drical corners with platforms to hold 
candlesticks, and dished containers 
for counters or money, identify the 
table’s special function. The carved 
cabriole legs—hinged or gated at the 
back—feature shells at the knees and 
end with simple pad feet. 


DESIGNED BY the French architects Le 
Corbusier and Charlotte Perriand in 
1928, this chaise longue basculante is a 
classic statement of the Modern aes- 
thetic. Inspired by an image of a re- 
clining cowboy from the West, the 


chaise longue can be put in any posi- 
tion and be held there by the weight 
of the occupant—not by mechanical 
means. A separate contoured and 
arched tubul ume rests on the 
cross members ir-legged base. 
A hide sling co design. 

DEBUTING as alist in 
1924, French a Masson 
devised “‘autom h- 
niques that were . 2 
free association of p: wn 
audacious revolutiona pre- 
ciates “accidental” elen a his 


compositions, he has use. glued 
sand, feathers and other materials. 
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See page 46. 


See page 47. 





See page 56. 





The evocative gestural calligraphy of 
his.works bears comparison with the 
Abstract Expressionist mode. Agi- 
tated, tragic themes, for which he is 


’-best known, contrast with the calmer 


Démons des fleurs shown here. 


TOM WESSELMANN’S work of the 1960s 
shows a modified interest in a return 
to figurative painting and a concern 
shared with many of the Pop artists 
for maintaining a nonillusionistic 
flatness and an arbitrary attitude to- 
ward the use of color. Like his fellow 
Pop artists, he adopted an open atti- 
tude toward the many possible sub- 
jects and diverse materials of art. A 
monumental collaged canvas, Great 
American Nude #14, 1961, appears here. 


A RARE COMMODITY in eighteenth-cen- 
tury Europe, Oriental porcelain was 
given special gilt-bronze, and some- 
times silver, mountings, considered 
to be tributes d’estime. These artful 
mountings fostered the creation of 
new and decorative forms for func- 
tional objects. Prized bowls, vases and 
figurines were often completely 
changed in function by these metal 
additions. The porcelain figurine 
shown here—reflecting the European 
delight in the exotic—inspired the 
accompaniment of branching gilt- 
bronze mounts that transform the ob- 
jects into candelabra. 


ONE OF THE most important examples 
of classic Greek furniture design, the 
rectangular three-legged table, or tra- 
peza, was used for centuries for its sta- 
bility on uneven floors. Depicted in 
red-figured and black-figured vase 
paintings from the seventh to the 
fifth century B.c., this portable table 
was placed beside a banqueting 
couch, as seen here, providing a din- 
ing surface at a time when larger ta- 
bles were not used. Tapering legs end 
in a design of animal paws. Although 
three-legged tables were known in 
early Egypt, the design was truly es- 
tablished in the Greek epoch. 
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‘“They are never alone 
that are accompanied with 
~*~ noble thoughts.” 

~ Sik Prue Sipney 
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A continental moet 
in the form of a Greek krater, 
decorated in such a WETTER NEA ' 

CUR CORAM B er CLal ler 
to the term “classical restraint? 


photography by Art Waldinger 
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A Sense of Rightness 


/ f 


Chateau- Style Living in the Pacific Northwest 


INTERIOR DEc IRS. HENRY PARISH Il, OF PARISH-HADLEY ASSOCIATES 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DICK BUSHER 


ONE OF THE MORE intricate challenges 
of interior design is the creation of 
settings that appear to have evolved 
over a period of time. This is by no 
means a recent phenomenon. Even in 
the nineteenth century there were 
many people who commissioned ar- 
chitects to provide them with houses, 


~ or extensions of houses, that looked as 
though they had been slowly grow- 


ing and changing over many decades. 
Few clients commission entire houses 
with these evolutionary qualities to- 
day, but considerable numbers of 
people still want rooms to reflect the 
same philosophy. The doyenne of 
this school of design is Mrs. Henry 
Parish II. “I don’t think people come 
to me with only that one thought in 
mind,” she observes. “There are 
many other considerations that are 
of equal importance when it comes 
to designing the interiors of a house, 
but I certainly think it is important 
for a room not to look terribly new 
or freshly redecorated.” 

Behind the symmetrical fagade of a 
large house in the Pacific Northwest 
is an example of Mrs. Parish’s inge- 
nuity. She has a talent for dealing 
with well-proportioned but essen- 
tially neutral spaces, turning them 
into seemingly timeless receptacles of 
memory with a sense of place. “I re- 
ceived a telephone call from the 
owners,” says Mrs. Parish. “They told 
me they’d acquired a French-style 
house, that it was practically empty, 
and that they had a large collection of 
antique armor that had to be accom- 
modated. They had purchased the 
house in part because it contained a 
long gallery, perfect for the display of 
the armor. And I thought, Well, I 
don’t much care for armor, I don’t 


ABOVE: Sheltered by tall evergreens typical 
of the Pacific Northwest is a chateau-style res- 
idence with interiors by Mrs. Henry Parish 
II. ror: The approach to the house extends 

to the front door. Opposire: Still containing 
traces of paint, fourteenth-century wood 
and polychrome acolytes from an Italian 
chapel flank the scrolled-wood and wrought- 
iron staircase in the large Entrance Hall. 
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ction of 15th- and 16th-century armor is 


rt: The German Gothic sallet is dated 
mmered steel rings trimmed with a 
sth-century mail shirt. oprosire: In 

» Room is bright, spacious and com- 

& Tout chintz echoes the hues of the 
\-century Flemish artist Peter Casteels. 


think this is for me. But Albert 
Hadley, my partner, suggested we go 
and take a look. We did, and as soon 
as I met the residents and saw the 
chateau-style house, I decided I did 
indeed want to do it.” 
Fhe owners had wanted a house in 
this part of the world for many years, 


. and when they finally acquired one, 
‘they wanted it to be perfect. They 


gave Mrs. Parish something close to 
carte blanche. Using her instinctive 
sense of the rightness of a given 
piece, and her extraordinary eye for 
scale and proportion, she began to 
select furnishings, with help from 
Nicholas Pentecost, one of her associ- 
ates. “I never take measurements. I 
look at a room, and then when I go 
out to look at furniture, I simply 
‘place’ it in my head, and I am almost 
never wrong. Sometimes people mar- 
vel at this, but I remind them that I’ve 
been in this business for fifty-three 
years; I should know what I’m doing 
by now.” Mrs. Parish’s unerring eye 
is something of a legend in the inte- 
rior design world, as is her polite but 
firm discounting of formal training in 
the field unless it is accompanied by 
the mysterious and elusive sixth 
sense that comprehends why one 
shape is intrinsically right, another 
all wrong. Mrs. Parish attributes her 
instinct to a love of beauty instilled at 
an early age. Whatever the reasons, 
the outcome is civilized and soothing. 
After overcoming her distrust of 
the armor, Mrs. Parish grew to de- 
light in it, although it is firmly rele- 
gated to its own “exhibition hall.” She 
believes that any museum overtones 
should be segregated from the con- 
cept of “home,” where the “more in- 
timate touches, such as baskets of 
plants, a shawl over the sofa, do so 
much to make a house come alive.” 
A phenomenon that repeats itself 
throughout the rooms is the surpris- 
ing degree of intimacy and warmth. 
“People have asked me how it is that 
only two people can live in such a 
large house and feel comfortable, and 
I explain that it really is very care- 
fully designed to convey a feeling 
of privacy and comfort. With those 
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LEFT: Hungarian artist Jakob Bogdany’s painting of waterfowl is a focal point of the Living 

Room. TOP AND ABOVE: Book-lined Library walls convey an aura of tradition and warmth. 
Drapery and chair fabrics are from Jack Lenor Larsen; velvet sofa upholstery from Stroheim & 
Romann; small linen print on the chaise longues from Brunschwig & Fils. An array of English 
- furniture includes a George I oak stool from Florian Papp, and George I chairs arranged around 
an 18th-century games table. FOLLOWING PAGES: Sunlight streams into the bright-hued Dining 
Room, where the table is set with antique appointments including Baccarat stemware. 










qualities, almost any house could be 
considered successful.” But it is more 


than merely those qualities that make 
this house so particularly pleasing. It 
has also to do with a feeling of solid- 
ity, of accrued values and style—ele- 
ments that Mrs. Parish appears to 
be able to conjure up in such a satisfy- 
ing and timeless way. 

—Peter Carlsen 


LEFT: Soft textures and pale hues 

impart serenity to the Master Bedroom. 
Floral carpeting is from Patterson, Flynn 

& Martin; bed and window draperies are 
from Clarence House. Above the Adamesque 
painted cabinet is Portrait of a Family, by 
Tiebout Regters. rop: A comfortable chair 
and ottoman appoint the Study. Wallpaper 
is from Vice Versa. ABOVE: Venetian and 
Austrian painted furniture impart a strong 
European flavor to a Guest Room. Striped 
chintz wallcovering, draperies and up- 
holstery are from A. L. Diament. 





The Collectors: 


Connoisseurs Mise-en-Scéne for Art 
Paul Kantor in Beverly Hills — - 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS ~ 





The Beverly Hills home of former art gallery owner Paul Kantor and his family bears evidence of over 
three decades of ardent collecting. ABOVE RIGHT: In the Entrance Hall, harmony between artworks and decorative 
elements realizes the collector's intention that they “become a whole unit.” The painting, Albuquerque 22, is by 
Richard Diebenkorn, whose talent Mr. Kantor recognized early in the artist’s career. The wooden mask is from Oaxaca. 
ABOVE LEFT: In the Library are a Diebenkorn painting, small Rodin figures and a bronze head by Maillol. oprosirE: A Mo 
McDermott cutout, Palm Trees and Cheetahs, and a stainless-steel sculpture by George Rickey animate the Living 
Room. The chaise longue, after an original design by Le Corbusier, is from Atelier International, Ltd. 


CONNOISSEUR, HISTORIAN, raconteur, 
pioneering art dealer in the fifties and 
sixties, Paul Kantor has played all 
these roles with distinction. His inter- 
ests are wide ranging. His only guide- 
lines are taste and quality. 

Today Paul Kantor and his family 
live in their Beverly Hills home amid 
the splendid collection of artworks 
that crystallizes more than thirty 
years of passionate involvement. 


“T’ve always been interested in art,” 
he says. “I never had a formal back- 
ground. When the Associated Ameri- 
can Artists first came out with ‘art for 
the masses,’ they offered signed origi- 
nal lithographs for five dollars. But I 
didn’t have five dollars. I did get a 
van Gogh poster free. After World 

far II, 1 made some money, so I 
started to buy paintings. 

“In 1949, the Los Angeles County 


Museum of History, Science and Art 
had an all-California exhibition, 
where I saw the work of Richard 
Diebenkorn. The next year I went to 
Albuquerque, where Dick was work- 
ing on his M.A., and I bought three 
paintings. He gave me two oils on 
paper—and I also sold paintings 
for him to friends, including Dr. W. R. 
Valentiner, who was acting director 
of the Los Angeles County Museum 
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His interests are wide ranging. 
His only guidelines are taste and quality. 








LEFT: In the Living Room, paintings by (left to right) Paul Cézanne, Marc Chagall and Roy 
Lichtenstein reflect the collector’s comprehensive aesthetic. The bronze Balzac Standing is by 
Rodin. Underscoring a seating area is an Art Deco rug from the Queen Mary. The antique 
baskets are Japanese. Top: Paintings in the Living Room include a large 1964 David Hockney 
canvas titled Pacific Mutual; Montmartre, by Maurice Utrillo, and on the 15th-century Italian 
chest, a small Edouard Vuillard still life. The Dutch Art Nouveau vase is by Rosenthal. 
ABOVE: A 1969 Robert Cottingham painting, El Rey, creates a focus in the Living Room. The 
mounted Arp sculpture is bronze with a gold finish. The rug is antique Caucasian. 
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ABOVE LEFT: Composing an eclectic Living Room grouping are a T’ang camel, a painting by André Masson and a 
Mo McDermott cutout. ABOVE RIGHT: Though Mr. Kantor says, “Sculpture, so often, is basically a mechanical process—the 
artist’s hand is not there,” he finds some exceptions. Among them, in the Living Room, are a painted aluminum piece by Adolph 
Gottlieb, titled Wall, 1968, and a bronze Degas figure, Dancer. oprositE: Art Deco appointments, like the leather-upholstered English . 
maple chairs in the Dining Room, create a secondary theme throughout the residence. The chairs were originally designed for 
the main saloon of the S.S. Caronia. The garden provides the background for a 1906 Kees Van Dongen painting, Danseuse. 


of History, Science and Art in 1951. 
The first Paul Kantor Gallery 
opened in Los Angeles on Beverly 
Boulevard in 1951 and remained there 
until 1956, when it was moved to 
Canon Drive in Beverly Hills. Here, 
from 1957 to 1966, Mr. Kantor pre- 
sented some of Los Angeles’s most 
memorable exhibitions. The artists— 
little known on the West Coast at that 
time—included Robert Motherwell, 
Adolph Gottlieb, William Baziotes, 
Hans Hofmann and Mark Rothko. 
He recalls “hanging around in Green- 
wich Village in the fifties” with Franz 
Kline, de Kooning and Rothko. 
“Kline lived on Fourteenth Street 
near Ninth Avenue, and about a year 
before he died he turned up with a 
brand new black Ferrari. He was 
delighted, he said, because ‘a dumb 
dealer traded me.’ The ‘dumb’ trac 


was for a painting that would be worth 
between $300,000 and $350,000 today! 
“Rothko was the most difficult— 
obsessive, morose. The plum-colored 
paintings are typical of his mood at 
the last. Motherwell was the intellec- 
tual, and was close to Rothko. They 
were great friends. And Kline and de 
Kooning were drinking buddies.” 
The language of Abstract Expres- 
sionism was not commonly under- 
stood in the fifties, and first-time 
viewers often did not regard the 
genre as a serious art form. Mr. Kan- 
tor remembers, “The Motherwell 
show was perhaps the most challeng- 
ing for people then. A friend, a client, 
came in and said, ‘Paul, you must 
be kidding me. I went all the way 
through school with Bob Motherwell. 
You must be kidding.’ No one had 
seen pictures like that here. I gave 


him Bob’s address and told him to 
write and ask him about the paint- 
ings himself. In a couple of weeks he 
brought the answer in to show me. 
Bob wrote, ‘It’s not a matter of being 
sincere or insincere. It’s a matter of 
having something to say and finding 
a language to say it.’ 

“The statement is always the same 
in western painting; only the style 
changes. The statement is life—the 
realities and mysteries of life. That’s 
all we have to talk about. The most 
horrendous aspects of life are war, 
death and destruction, but most 
painters today can’t talk about these 
themes. Goya, Manet, Rubens and Pi- 
casso tackled them. Picasso always 
got down to hard things.” In spite of 
Mr. Kantor’s catholic taste—works in 
the collection range from French Im- 
pressionist to Pop art and are lucidly 








“The statement is always the same in 
western painting; only the style changes. The statement is life 
—the realities and mysteries of life.” 
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Artworks distinguish the Master Bedroom. ABOVE LEFT: “He is the greatest painter of all 
time,” the collector says of Picasso, represented here by his 1934 ink wash drawing Portrait of Man 
Ray. ABOVE RIGHT: A Roy Lichtenstein canvas presides over a small terra-cotta Maillol nude and a 
seated Nayarit figure. oprosiTE: Prominent is Great American Nude #14, by Tom Wesselmann. 


enhanced by a superb assemblage of 
Art Deco furniture and objects—he 
admits to being less fond of sculpture. 
“Sculpture, so often, is basically a me- 
chanical process. The artist’s hand is 
not there.” He makes exceptions for 
certain works, including handmade 
metal pieces by Calder and Gottlieb, a 
number of small casts by Rodin and 
Degas, and “work in any medium by 
Picasso. If I could afford to, I’d buy 
only Picasso. He is the 
of all time. No « 

much—in pain 


greatest painter 
has achieved so 

pture, prints 
and ceramics. Si irkable years 
of mature paintii was the 
most prolific of all a 


Though he professes not to collect 
the Persian rugs; the Art Deco furni- 
ture, rugs and ceramics; or the thou- 
sands of books that compose a 
distinguished art library, each ele- 
ment of Paul Kantor’s environment is 
as carefully selected as the paintings 
themselves. He likes Art Déco “for its 
form” and says, “Déco is the de- 
signer’s interpretation of Cubism, 
and came immediately after the death 
of Cubism, in the mid-twenties.” 

In Paul Kantor’s house, artworks 
and the decorative arts become a 
whole unit. “It’s simply my sense of 
coordination,” he says. “You can 
sometimes have overkill—so much 


art that it surpasses any point of 
taste.” His most recent acquisition is a 
painting by Roy Lichtenstein, se- 
lected from the series referred to as 
“the German Expressionist works.” 
He is not concerned with such 
things as fashion, the social activity 
surrounding the art scene, and the 
cachet of being an important collec- 
tor. Looking around his home at 
paintings and drawings by many of 
the artists he refers to as “modern 
masters”—Dubuffet, Miro, Mother- 
well, Chagall, Moore, de Kooning, 
Balthus—he states, “Only the com- 
mitment to art is important.”0 
—cConstance W. Glenn 








The Presidential Yacht 
U.S.5. Sequoia 


Restoring a Time-Honored American Tradition 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY CARLETON VARNEY, OF DOROTHY DRAPER & CO. 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


“This dacument contains information affecting 
the national defense of the United States, within 
the meaning of the espionage laws, title 18, U.S.C 
Sections 793 and 794, the transmission or revela- 
tion of which in any manner to an _ unauthorized 
person is prohibited by law.” 
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ABOVE LEFT AND LEFT: The presidential 
yacht U.S.S, Sequoia, newly redecorated by 
designer Carleton Varney, who is also the 
curator, sails in the familiar waters of the 


Potomac River. ABOvE: A succession of Amer- 
ican presidents and government officials, 
and international dignitaries, have enjoyed the 
comfort of the Aft Saloon. A gift of vener- 
able wicker furniture is cushioned by soft- 
hued upholstery fabric designed by Suzanne 
Varney for Carleton V. The carpeting here 
and throughout the yacht is by Karastan Car- 
pets, a donation from DuPont Antron. 


BOATS, LIKE HOUSES or human beings, 
have a way of becoming “characters” 
as they age. The more colorful their 
experiences and the more changes 
they survive, the greater are their 
chances of becoming legendary. 

The yacht U.S.S. Sequoia is a case in 
point. She is handsome, substantial 
and seaworthy, rather than spectacu- 
lar or magnificent. Yet it is hard to 
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deny the claim of her curator, New 
York interior designer Carleton 
Varney, that Sequoia’s half-century 
of service to a succession of Ameri- 
can presidents entitles her to recog- 
nition today as at least a minor 
national historic treasure. 

The yacht has been witness to his- 


‘tory: Franklin Roosevelt conferred 


with Winston Churchill in her main 





saloon, where later, Harry S Truman 
installed a piano and played poker. 
On the Sequoia, Charles Thomas, sec- 
retary of the Navy under Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, entertained Admiral 
Lord Louis Mountbatten; John F. 
Kennedy celebrated his forty-sixth 
birthday; Lyndon B. Johnson re- 
ceived African ambassadors; Richard 
Nixon met with Leonid Brezhnev; 
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I hotographs of presidents are displayed on the mahogany- 
paneled \ the Af loon. ABOVE, RIGHT AN VER: Witness to 
many hist 1ents, the Main Saloon is where Franklin D. Roosevelt 


and Wi Vill nferred, and where Harry S Truman 


played px ano, which is still there. The original 


dinins again in service. The table is set 


wit! dgw 1 and silver from Oneida 
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OPPOSITE AND ABOVE RIGHT: “I wanted to preserve the patina she had acquired in the 

course of her presidential existence,” Mr. Varney says. “I wanted to create the atmosphere of 
life on board as it was, for example, under President Roosevelt. With appropriateness as the yardstick, 
simplicity and comfort were my main objectives.” The Presidential Stateroom is reflected in a dressing- 
table mirror flanked by pewter candlestick lamps. Here and elsewhere, comforters are decorated 
with the Presidential Seal. Asove Lert: Diffused sunlight warms the décor of a Guest Cabin. 


Gerald Ford was host to Russian cos- 
monauts, and Queen Elizabeth II 
spent a night on board during one of 
her visits to the United States. 

Built in 1925 for the Cadwallader 
family of Philadelphia, who named 
her Savarona, she was sold in 1928 to 
the president of a Texas oil firm and 
renamed for his company, Sequoia. 
Two years later, at the height of the 
Depression, the presidential yacht 
Mayflower was damaged by fire. It 
would have been difficult to justify to 
the public the immediate purchase of 
a replacement, so the Department of 
Commerce bought Sequoia, officially 
for use as a patrol vessel, but privately 
for the use of President Herbert 
Hoover—who had a famous passion 


for fishing. In 1933 the Navy took her 
over and commissioned her the 
U.S.S. Sequoia. From then until 1977 
she continued, under various guises, 
to be formally available for use by 
the chief executive. 

In 1977 President Carter decided, as 
a gesture of economy, that Sequoia 
must be sold. Possession eventually 
passed to an educational foundation 
that made the yacht a public histor- 
ical attraction. In 1980, however, the 
Presidential Yacht Trust, a nonprofit 
organization, acquired the vessel 
with the intention of restoring her to 
eminence. The following year, the 
Trust appointed Mr. Varney curator of 


‘the Sequoia. Under his aegis, a com- 


plete redecoration of the yacht’s 





interior has been carried out, and 
the entire responsibility for re- 
habilitation and maintenance has 
been assumed by the trust. Associ- 
ated with the trust is an admiralty 
review board consisting of fifty in- 
dividual and corporate contributors 
pledged to continue annual dona- 
tions for five years. President of the 
trust and chairman of the board is 
Michael Doud Gill, a Washington 
businessman and nephew of the late 
Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

When he started planning the re- 
furbishment of Sequoia, Mr. Varney 
took as his motto a single word: 
“Appropriateness.” As the designer 
puts it, “I wanted to preserve the pa- 
tina she had acquired in the course of 
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“We consulted old photographs 
and sought advice from anyone we could discover 
who had known her in her heyday.” 





ABOVE: From the command post of the Wheelhouse, captains have navigated this handsome, seaworthy 
craft for half a century. oprosire: Presidents, from Herbert Hoover to Lyndon B. Johnson, have enjoyed the eastern United 
States coastline from the vantage point of the Sun Deck. Chairs are originally from R.M.S. Queen Mary. 


her presidential existence, to recreate 
the atmosphere of life on board as it 
was, for example, under Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Then for months, virtually 
a whole department of my firm was 
involved in research. We consulted 
old photographs and sought advice 
from anyone we could discover who 
had known her in her heyday— 


whether as a guest o1 ember of the 


crew. Franklin D. Rox elt, Jr., was 
especially hel 

Some of Sequi al furniture 
had survived, i he dining 


table and Chipps of the 


main saloon, and 


staterooms. Carleton Varney retained 
all of these, and where original furni- 
ture was lacking, private and corpo- 
rate donations were forthcoming. 
He recalls, “We did wall finishing, 
wallcoverings, recarpeting and reup- 
holstering. We had draperies, cush- 
ions, quilts and bedskirts made. I 
looked for suitable pictures for the 
walls, and was given some old litho- 
graphs and presidential photographs, 
which I had reframed. Everything 
was donated, down to the lamp 
shades, flatware, stemware and place 
mats. In choosing fabrics for Sequoia, I 
limited myself to sea colors; they 


seem to me to be more in keeping 
with life on board a yacht than reds 
or bright greens,” he explains. 
Of the completed redecoration as a 
whole, the curator says, “I suppose 
you might call it unsophisticated. But 
it is mellow, I think, and blends with 
the woodwork of the boat—ash and 
mahogany and black walnut.” De- 
signing a presidential yacht—in a 
sense a part of the public domain— 
hardly calls for flights of fancy or 
tours de force. More to the point 
is the designer’s ability to combine 
appropriateness with tradition. O 
— Valentine Lawford 











Antiques: 


The Fragile Beauty of Venetian Glass 


Rare Expressions of Crystalline Understatement 


“CONSIDER TO WHOM it did first occur, 
to include in a little ball all the sorts of 
flowers which clothe the meadows in 
Spring.” So demanded Marcantonio 
Sabellico, fifteenth-century guardian 
of the library of San Marco, upon 
viewing the millefiori glass offered by 
his city to all the known world. Sabel- 
lico need not have wondered. What 
city but Venice—rising from the 
Adriatic like a Byzantine Venus 
cloaked by gilt flowers and crenel- 
lated lace—could even have con- 
ceived of glass so extraordinary? 
Mistress of a merchant empire that 
touched the easternmost shores of the 
Mediterranean, Venice reigned for 
centuries as the most cosmopolitan 
city of Europe—gateway for all the 
West to the riches of the Orient. The 
stimulus of a hundred different lands 
ennobled her arts. Exotic silk, por- 
celain and glassware from the king- 
doms of Islam and Asia filled vast 
warehouses on the Grand Canal. Yet, 
the Venetians were more than 
traders. They strove to imitate and 
improve upon the beautiful—and 
profitable—wares they received from 
the East. In the creation of luxury 
glass they succeeded beyond their 
grandest expectations, producing ob- 
jects of undreamed-of virtuosity, 
which became the passion of the sov- 
ereigns of Europe and the Levant. 
The cristallo, calcedonio and vitro di 
trina glass blown by Venetian master 
craftsmen to resemble rock crystal, 
chalcedony, or delicate lace, ranked 
with the most precious objects owned 
by such ardent Renaissance collectors 
as Isabella d’Este, Henry VIII, and the 
archduke Ferdinand II of Innsbruck. 
The Spanish ambassador to Venice re- 
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ABOVE: Goblet, circa 1600; 9’’ high. This 
rare partially iced goblet was formed when hot 
glass was plunged into water, causing cracks, 
called craquelure, to appear. Heide Huebner 

Kunsthandel, Wiirzburg, West Germany. 
OPPOSITE: Vase, circa 1680; 8” high. Capturing 
the exuberance and fantasy of the Baroque 

spirit, a vase of clear glass is accented with 
double serpent handles and an expressive 
mask. Sheppard & Cooper Ltd., London. 


cords countless urgent messages from 
Philip II requesting Venetian wine- 
glasses, yet notes only the briefest in- 
quiries regarding the paintings Philip 


* had commissioned from Titian. One 


Elizabethan writer observes this same 





zeal in England, lamenting the fact 
that the gentry of his country had 
come to exhibit a positive “loathing” 
for goblets of gold and silver, favor- 
ing instead only the expensive and 
fragile wares of Venice. This concern 
for the impractical fragility of Vene- 
tian glass is understandable. In 1591, 
at the marriage feast of the prince of 
Mantua, the guests broke their fine 
Venetian goblets as a “sign of great 
joy’—an extravagant custom all too 
common among the wellborn of Eu- 
rope. As objects of esteem, the glass 
creations of Venice also appeared 
prominently in the works of 
Tintoretto, Veronese and Caravaggio. 

The Venetians were enterprising 
businessmen, above all, and they 
hardly let the international infatua- 
tion for their glassware go unex- 
ploited. One early English traveler 
was astounded at the degree to which 
Venetian merchants had “taken the 
measure of every nation’s belly and 
humor—for the high Dutch, they 
have high glasses, and for the Italians, 
glasses almost as large and flat as sil- 
ver plates.” This was not all, for even 
while sending brilliantly enameled 
armorial crystal to Bavaria, the Vene- 
tians supplied the mosques of Cairo 
with ceremonial lamps and the 
Galerie des Glaces at Versailles with its 
magnificent but ruinously expensive 
mirrors. As tastes changed, the Vene- 
tians devised new temptations. Opal, 
lapis and aventurine goblets were 
given their sparkle by antler ash or 
gold dust. Other offerings were 
enameled with winged putti, drag- 
ons, or portraits after Carpaccio. 

All such inventions pale, how- 
ever, compared with the exquisite 
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opposite: Goblet, second half of 16th 

century; 6” high. Complexly designed, 

this goblet was fashioned with a technique 
called a facete con retortoli a fil, “in stripes with 
twists of thread.” P. & D. Colnaghi & Co. 
Ltd., London. riGHT: Chemist's Glass, 1600; 312’ 
high. Latticinio, an opaque milk glass, was 
developed especially for the decoration of 
clear glass, as shown in this refined example. 
Henrich Kunsthandel, Munich. BELow: Bowl, 
circa 1500; 10%’’ in diameter. Inspired by the 
artistic ideals of the Italian Renaissance, an 
early bowl bears colored enamel dots laid in 
a scale pattern. Subtle gilding adds to the 
ornamentation. Rainer Zeitz Ltd., London. 
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Varieties of glass blown by Venetian 
craftsmen ranked with the most precious objects 
owned by Renaissance collectors. 


RUDOLF HIMPSL 


free-blown crystal vessels that are per- 
haps the greatest achievement of Vene- 
tian glassblowers. Thin, understated, 
elegant, these triumphs of classical 
grace and proportion contrast with 
the extravagant Baroque fantasies that 
followed. Elaborate glass surtouts de 
table featuring miniature gardens or 
trellised baskets with glass fruit be- 
came necessary ornaments for court 
banquets. Drinking glasses, too, be- 
came more elaborate. René Francois, 
chaplain to Louis XIII, was known to 
complain that the increasingly fanci- 
ful creations « 

members of th 
wine from “sh n 


Venice were forcing 
drink their 


las, pyra- 
mids, birds, whi and every 
sort of edible and beast.” 
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ABOVE LEFT: Plate, 1600; 7’’ in diameter. 
This Jatticinio footed plate was created by cross- 
ing and interlacing strips of opaque and 
clear glass to form swirling patterns. Henrich 
Kunsthandel, Munich. ABOVE RIGHT: Left, 
Lidded Bottle, circa 16th century; 5%” high. J. 
G. Laue Antiquitaten, Munich. Right, Lidded 
Cup, circa 1625; 5%" high. Henrich 
Kunsthandel, Munich. opposite: Goblet, early 
17th century; 542” high. The famed Venetian 
cristallo, a colorless transparent glass, was 
fashioned into this delicate goblet with 
thistle-shaped bowl on a hollow-blown stem. 
P. & D. Colnaghi & Co., Ltd., London. 


The great beauty and value of 
Venetian glass made its secrets irre- 
sistible to foreign monarchs. It was as 
much for this reason as for the danger 
of fire, that, as early as 1292, the 
Grand Council of the Venetian Re- 
public restricted glass furnaces to the 





nearby and easily surveyed island of 
Murano. Severe penalties, extending 
even to death, were exacted against 
glassmakers who attempted to steal 
off to the courts of foreign princes. 
Yet, the status of master glassblower 
was not without its privileges. Hav- 
ing brought their art to its fullest and 
most exalted expression, and carried 
the celebrity of their capital farther 
even than her fleets of merchant gal- 
leys, the glass workers of Venice were 
given the highest honor a grateful 
state could bestow. They were de- 
clared “the glory and ornament” of La 
Serenissima —“the serene republic’”— 
one of the most beautiful cities man- 
kind has yet to know.0 

—John A. Cuadrado 








Wildercliff 


A Federal House in the Hudson Valley 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY HARRISON CULTRA 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 





ABOVE: From a veranda shaded by wisteria, the Hudson River Valley and the Catskill 
Mountains beyond panoramically embrace the house of television writer Sam Hall and his 
wife, actress Grayson Hall, for whom Harrison Cultra designed the interiors. RIGHT: Named 
Wildercliff, the Federal house dates from 1799. As Mr. Cultra explains, “Everything was done 
with the idea of creating a design that belonged logically not just to the house, but also to this 
part of the world, which is exceptionally rich in both architectural and social history.” 


AN INTERIOR DESIGNER With an unmis- 
takable signature, Harrison Cultra is 
known for dramatic rooms that are 
boldly colored and purposely a bit 
out of period, not quite “correct.” He 


says, “I think it’s cru Yr aroom to 


have an organic, spo ous look 
We want to create at least the illusion 
of continuity. The ‘a is that 
owner might have i1 ited a fe 
pieces to start with, then bought his 
or her own things o the years, and 
seasoned the whole m vith gifts 
from friends, and | Ss a few 
stray, uninvited obje ort of 


things that inevitably accrue to inter- 
esting people. All this helps give the 
space an unpremeditated look.” 

A Hudson Valley house recently 
renovated by the designer perfectly 
exemplifies the Cultra philosophy. 
The owners are Sam Hall, a television 
writer, and his wife, actress Grayson 
Hall. “It all began when I told Harri- 

yn that I thought his house was the 

extraordinary thing I’d ever 
seen, and that I wanted something 
says Mrs. Hall, “which 
1 lot easier said than done. Of 


just like it,” 


course, we ended up with a different 
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PRECEDING PAGES: Mr. Cultra’s design for the Living Room is unified by Federal-style 
draperies from Stroheim & Romann, a Gothick cornice, and Brunschwig & Fils wallpaper 
and chintz fabric. Drapery fringe from Rose Cumming; carpets, Patterson, Flynn & Martin. 
ABOVE: Living Room prints are from a Tulipomania series by Rory McEwen. Old World Weavers 
velvet covers the fauteuil; armchair upholstery from Cowtan & Tout. RIGHT: An American 
Empire Dining Room table is set with Baccarat crystal. Tiffany sterling candlesticks adorn the 
Empire console. Durrie rug from Rosecore Carpets; drapery bindings from Westgate Fabrics. 


sort of house, but one with the same 
kind of richness and complexity I so 
enjoyed at Harrison’s.” 

Wildercliff is a Federal house, dat- 
ing from 1799, beautifully sited with 
all the regard for location and view 
that so distinguished the eighteenth 
century. The interior, however, was 
another matter. “When we first saw 
it,” Mrs. Hall says, “the house had 
been available for some time, pri- 
marily because the rooms themselves 
were not exceptionally interesting. 
The living room, in particular, had a 
difficult shape, and most people find 
it hard to imagine what can be done 
with problem rooms. So what might 
otherwise have been snapped up was 
just sitting there, waiting for us.” 

From Mr. Cultra’s point of view, 
the problems were clearly defined. 
He wanted to restore a sense of archi- 
tectural integrity to the shell of the 


old interior, and to deal with the psy- 
chological mood of the house by 
achieving the right balance of colors 
for the walls. Perhaps most impor- 
tant, he used Mr. and Mrs. Hall’s ex- 
isting furniture as the nucleus for his 
own view of the past as an ongoing 
flow of time. “There were no real doc- 
uments that could give us any idea of 
the interior, so I invented—in keep- 
ing with the general style. For exam- 
ple, I designed a Gothick cornice for 
the living room that might have been 
added at some point in the nine- 
teenth century. I blocked up a door 
here, stripped and painted a floor 
there. Everything was done with the 
sole idea of creating a design that be- 
longed logically not just to the house, 
but also to this part of the world, 
which is exceptionally rich in both 
architectural and social history.” 

The result is a finely balanced set of 
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“Houses are 
more or less the 


realization of 


childhood dreams.” 


ABOVE: Assorted antique objects in the 
Sitting Room include American historical 
engravings, a late French Empire-style sec- 
retaire and, above it, a Directoire barometer. 
RIGHT: A French Empire gilt-bronze clock 
rests on the Sitting Room marble mantel, 
original with the house. The mahogany and 
bronze mirror is French Empire style. 
Around this nucleus of cherished antiques 
the designer has preserved the past and 
created a cozy, contemporary setting. 


rooms at once quietly formal, almost 
urban in spirit, yet breathing an at- 
mosphere of peaceful remove from 
the great world. “I think the key here 
is the furniture. Luckily, Sam and 
Grayson had always been interested 
in collecting American Empire and 
Biedermeier pieces. To these we care- 
fully added such elements as rather 
grand and wonderful drapery treat- 
ments, and informal fabrics on some 
of the furniture. This is really the way 
I prefer to work. With lots of promis- 
ing raw eria ilized clients 
and—arch re! | ation lias to 
be architectural, in my opinion, be- 


cause once you Navs it strong 


} 


framework, you can 1 and let 
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opposite: Cheerful colors animate the Master Bedroom. Draperies from Clarence House mirror the same 

chintz covering the chair in front of the 19th-century brass fireplace fender. The stool is covered with Schumacher 
checked fabric. Chairs flanking the table are upholstered in Lee Jofa cotton matelassé. Behind the table: a French Di- 
rectoire three-panel decoupage screen. The painting of Yosemite isan American primitive, after Hill. ABOVE: Old ash 
and locust trees frame a view of the pool and bath house. Nearby, a small, formal garden has been established. 


yourself go a bit. But only in modera- 
tion,” he adds, “because if my first 
concern begins with an A, the next 
starts with M—maintenance. I’m a 
fanatic about this, as my clients 
know. If you create a private uni- 
verse, it has to be governed by rules 
to ensure its staying that way. It helps 
if the owners are also creative. 

“It's really a question of knowing 
how to live—or wanting to live in a 
certain way, in the first place. So 
when I use a word like maintenance, 
I'm really saying it is necessary to 
have a certain attitude about life in 
the late twentieth century, in order to 


. 


be interested in my work. Once that 
community of interest is established 
between myself and the client, things 
are usually remarkably smooth,” says 
the designer, and by all accounts, Wil- 
dercliff seems to have been an enjoy- 
ably close collaboration. Sam Hall 
observes, “I think the mystique in- 
herent in most houses is that they are 
more or less the realization of child- 
hood dreams. We all long for the 
sanctuary, where we can retreat from 
reality and create a magic world of 
our own. This house is, for us, the 


* embodiment of that impulse.” 


Certainly an unusual alchemy 


seems to be the basis for this success- 
ful realization of dreams and pragma- 
tism. The house, its concisely detailed 
interiors outlined in the soft Hudson 
Valley light, projects the precision 
and elegance of Mr. Cultra’s work, as 
well as a sense of unrehearsed, spon- 
taneous living—one definition of a 
happy life. From this harmony is 
struck the tone of the entire house. 
More than the designer’s personal 
stamp, this creation speaks of a his- 
toric house dealt with affectionately 
and sympathetically, and of the lively 
interest of Sam and Grayson Hall. 

—Peter Carlsen 
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Architecture: Thomas H. Beeby 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY NORMAN MCGRATH 


THE BAHAMIAN RETREAT recently com- 
pleted by Chicago architect Thomas 
H. Beeby of Hammond, Beeby and 
Babka reads, at a distance, as a solitary 
splash of pink in a tropical landscape. 
Approached by a winding trail, the 
tower—the only part of the house 
visible across the lush vegetation— 
signals a seaside dwelling within an 
unsubdued natural environment. 
Viewed closely, the entire house on 
this extraordinary site on a Harbour 
Island coral reef continues the dra- 
matic interplay between nature and 


man-made forms, first suggested by 


the tower. In the architect’s words, 
“This place seems a perfect location to 
combine the fantasy elements im- 
plicit in a home in the islands with a 


very intense applicati f modern 
architecture. The result i u iat 
is romantic, yet works cc 

For the homeowners, resid« 
Chicago, the architect has design 


personal but complex house where 
architecture counterbalances the ele- 
ments of jungle and ocean. 

Control is immediately established 
by the semicircular forecourt. Two 
gently curving pink walls—eight feet 
tall—wrap around and define a small 
area cleared of foliage. This approach 
to the house retains the natural land- 
scaping of existing coconut palms. 

These details allow the entrance to 
provide a necessary transition be- 
tween the jungle and what lies be- 
hind the walls of the house. “Because 
of the density of the jungle,” Mr. 
Beeby explains, “there is no sense of 
the ocean until you have entered the 
house. In this sense, the dwelling be- 
comes an active intermediary be- 
tween the land and the water.” 

This use of architecture as a transi- 
tional passage from one aspect of na- 
ture to another gives the house a 

‘ramatic quality, announced by a 


small loggia ordered by Tuscan col- 
umns set on pink and white ceramic 
tiles. However, the architect’s incor- 
poration of vernacular or traditional 
forms—indigenous island colors, 
built-up stucco detailing and a sim- 
plified Georgian style—also tempers 
such an imposing site with an “ethe- 
real quality.” Although Mr. Beeby’s 
architecture is never willfully shock- 
ing, it is characteristically innovative 
in quite logical and controlled ways. 
For instance, once the house is en- 
tered through a vaulted hall, it is evi- 
dent that the traditional center 
domed space, suggested from the out- 
side by the roof treatment, is play- 
fully discouraged inside. Right on 


Chicago architect Thomas H. Beeby created 

a dramatic seaside house in the Bahamas with 
contrasting facades. Because of the formal 
classical imagery on the entrance side, above, 
the transition to a relaxed house with 
friendly French doors, perched on a coral 
reef, opposite, is quite unexpected. 








RIGHT: A private garden off one of the 
bedrooms is enclosed behind the semicir- 
cular forecourt. BELOW: One of two decks 
that flank the octagonal living room “allows 
life beyond the house,” the architect ex- 
plains. opposirE: A concrete chimney acts 
as a central column for the octagonal space 
in the Living Room. Clerestory windows ad- 
mit ocean breezes. OPPOSITE BELOW: An 
atmospheric drawing by Thomas Beeby is 
executed in a controlled fashion, yet is em- 
bellished with his interpretation of the 
natural surroundings of the Bahamas. 
FOLLOWING PAGES: A modern manipulation 
of classical architectural forms is combined 
with vernacular elements of the island. 
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axis, at dead center of the vaulted en- 
trance is not the expected Palladian 
hall, but rather, an octagonal room 
with a large central column. 

The architect explains his motives. 
“A modern manipulation of classic 
architectural expectations seems es- 
pecially consistent on an island first 
settled by Tories after the American 
Revolutionary War. The classical 
domed space represented man in a 
controlled world, where architectural 
form complemented a shared view of 
the universe as knowable and or- 
dered. Today, this oneness of form 
and idea is not possible.” 

And so the octagonal living room 
of the house begins an active dia- 
logue, in purely architectural lan- 
guage, between the idealized forms of 
the past and their modern counter- 
parts. The living room ceiling is a 
collapsed dome that fits neatly atop 
the center column. When illumi- 
nated, the ceiling becomes a romantic 
canopy that recalls the palms outside. 
Thus, the occupied center of the room 
acts as an organizational hub around 
which lightly scaled furniture is 
grouped. The illusion of the outdoors 
is further maintained by the color of 
the room and by the same pink and 
white tile used in the flooring of the 
entrance loggia outside. The inter- 
penetration of outside and inside is 
also. suggested by the living room’s 
centrifugal organization. 

“I wanted to respond,” says the 
architect, “to the clients’ desire for 
protection, without an unnecessary 
separation from the life beyond the 
house. In this way, architecture can 
infer a space well beyond what it 
builds and shapes.” The two sym- 
metrical decks extending from either 
side of the living room, and connect- 
ing to the bedrooms, function pre- 
cisely this way. Delineated only by 
posts and beams, they are designed as 
“fragments” of full rooms that soften 
the tropical light with intriguing pat- 
terns of shade. In addition, these 
right-angled constructions are a pas- 
Sive series of frames through which 
the ocean and the jungle appear as 

continued on page 136 
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Ocean Vantage 


Contemporary Residence on a La Jolla Bluff 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY WILLIAM GAYLORD, ASID 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS 


ON A CLIFF TOP in La Jolla stands what 
was once an ordinary beach house. 
Today, after two years of major reno- 
vation, it is a handsome residence, 
solitary and dramatic. “It would have 
been much faster to knock the house 
down and build a new one,” explains 
interior designer William Gaylord, 
who oversaw the project from con- 
ception to completion, “but the 
owners decided to remodel the house 
slowly, section by section. 

“We specialize in interior architec- 
ture,” the designer says of his San 
Francisco-based firm, “and for the last 
three years we have employed our 
own architects, instead of consulting 
with outside companies. However, 
because my projects are scattered 
throughout the world, and I can’t 
oversee each one continuously, at 
each location I work with a local ar- 
chitect who oversees and adapts our 


plans. For this particular home, my 
firm created the original conceptual 
remodeling and space plan.” 

Central to the renovation is an em- 
phasis on the shoreline panorama. 
Mr. Gaylord eliminated the fireplace 
from an east-facing wall of the living 
room and designed a sleek double- 
vented hearth on the ocean side, 
changing the focus to a generous 
view of the coast. A new dressing- 
room wing extends even farther onto 
the point of land, with a glass- 
enclosed bath overlooking the jagged 
rocks and the western horizon. 

The interior of the house is a re- 


flection of the couple’s interests, 
encompassing an array of contempo- 
rary art and furnishings, and Oriental 
and European antiques. “Although 
she was born in China, there was a 
great deal of Oriental art that she was 
not familiar with. I enjoyed sharing 








A home in La Jolla, California, renovated and designed by William Gaylord, enjoys a suberb panorama of the 

Pacific. OPPOSITE LEFT: The house sparkles above the sea at night. OPPOSITE RIGHT: In the Entrance Hall, a Thai stone 
head is reflected in a door glistening with forty coats of lacquer. Donald Judd’s sculpture of a group of boxes is at right. 
ABOVE: A double-vented fireplace, in steel covered with travertine, dominates the glass-enclosed Living Room; the mantel 
supports a Thai bronze Buddha hand, separated from the rest of the statue when it was toppled during a volcanic erup- 
tion. A sculpted cotton rug repeats the tones of the oak and travertine flooring, and upholstered chairs are covered 

in S. Harris mohair velvet and trimmed with silk cording. A Chinese altar table holds candles and other objects. 








TOP LEFT, TOP RIGHT, ABOVE: Oriental objects artfully displayed in the Living Room include an ornately carved 

teak model of an 18th-century Japanese temple presented to the emperor of Japan, and a Sino-Tibetan elephant, 

both from Rose Cumming. A pair of chairs signed Jacob stand on either side of an 18th-century trictrac table. Above 

the 6th-century Roman plaque is Milton Avery’s Pink Dunes. The large painting by Helen Frankenthaler is titled Glow. 
On a pedestal behind the Steinway piano is a glazed ceramic figure of a Chinese official. opposite: An interesting blend 
of styles imparts a cosmopolitan spirit to the Dining Room, where Sheraton-style Regency chairs surround contempo- 
rary dining tables of Mr. Gaylord’s own design. Atop the Chinese cabinet is an 18th-century covered jar with a metal 
collar; visible through the doorway is one of a pair of Ming polychrome figures. Painting by Milton Avery. 
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LEFT AND ABOVE: The Master Bedroom is 


astudy in serenity;a Roman torso stands poised 
against the oceanscape. The absence of drap- 
eries permits a sweeping view of the ocean 
lapping at the rocky coastline. Textured carpet- 
ing from France is wool and jute; pillows on 
the camel's hair bedspread are covered 

with antique Japanese fabrics. The base of 
the bedside table is attached to the floor; 

the upper portion moves in all directions 
and contains a bed tray that flips out. 

An Oriental table near the foot of the bed 
holds a selection of reading material. 





The home 
is a blend of his 


love of contemporary 
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art and her love of 
things Oriental. 


my knowledge with her,” William 
Gaylord explains. “The home is a 
blend of his love of contemporary art 
and her love of things Oriental.” On 
the fireplace mantel in the living 
room, for example, rests a gracefully 
extended hand of a fifth-century 
Thai Buddha. It was separated from 
the statue during a volcanic eruption 
and still retains traces of volcanic 
ash. Another unusual object is an 
eighteenth-century miniature of a 
Japanese shrine. It was originally 
presented to the emperor of Japan 
as a model for a proposed temple in 
the city of Kyoto. Impressed by the 
miniature, the emperor built the full- 
scale temple, which still stands today. 

“Though he didn’t know very 
much about art when we first met,” 
Mr. Gaylord says of the resident, “he 
has become very knowledgeable. In 
fact, by the end of the project he hada 
greater knowledge of modern art 
than I. The three of us traveled to 
New York City quite often to visit gal- 
leries; and he read all the beautiful art 


books I gave him. Their art collection 
now includes works by Frank Stella, 
Milton Avery, Helen Frankenthaler 
and Donald Judd, and, in contrast, 
some ancient Roman sculpture.” The 
designer’s careful placement of art 
heightens the impact of each piece. 
Mr. Gaylord and the owners also 


_ Share a fascination with, and an un- 
‘derstanding of, the latest advance- 


ments in electronic systems and 
gadgetry. In the living room, for ex- 
ample, artworks are protected from 
intense sunlight by an automatic sys- 
tem that controls exterior light-de- 
flective screens; and window panels 
pivot with temperature changes. 
Such technological conveniences 
are concealed throughout the house. 
The decorative compositions that do 
greet the eye are geared to the resi- 
dents’ personal appreciation of art 
and antiques. The result is a special 
kind of comfort that is intrinsic to liv- 
ing with, and being part of, the ever- 
changing moods of ocean and sky. 
—Cameron Curtis McKinley 





\BOVE LEFT: Vivid hues of Jean Dubuffet’s painting punctuate the quiet of the Master Bedroom. 
ABOVE RIGHT: Four bisque and glazed ceramic Chinese sages confer around a potpourri on a marble counter 

in a Bath, opposite: A shimmering pool lined with tinted glass tiles provides a dramatic setting that can be enjoyed 
by family and friends from the vantage point of the dining room. French doors open to a continuous flow of teak 
decking that surrounds the entire house as well as the pool. Adding to the inviting atmosphere are graceful 

foliage and colorful plantings. Cushioned chaise longues from Casa Bella offer poolside comfort. 





ARCHITECTURAL DIGES Tey iS iio: 


Al Hirschfeld 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOSEPH STANDART 





“THIS HOUSE WAS BUILT by a Victorian 
beer baron, to be near the breweries 
that were once in this area. During 
Prohibition it fell into disrepute, and 
by the time I saw the place it was an 
abandoned rooming house. Why did 
I buy it? The exterior ! 1 relief 

a man with a long, flo\ y 
That decided me!” An % ho 
by the blithe-spirited Al Hirschi 


beara 
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whose wryly comic drawings cap- 
turing the genial lunacies of the New 
York stage continue to entertain many 
thousands of readers and playgoers. 
For well over fifty years he has deliv- 
ered two satirical portraits every 
week to the New York Times, mak- 
ing him America’s longest-running 
theatrical attraction. 

in 1948 Hirschfeld and his wife, 





Top: Al Hirschfeld, the undisputed dean of 
theater caricature, says he is “not obliged to 
retire.” Opposite: In his Manhattan town- 
house Living Room, a delightfully complex 
20-foot-wide Hirschfeld drawing, circa 1950, 
silk-screened onto wallpaper, provides the 
backdrop for a Steinway piano laden with 
books of his drawings. The color photograph, 
circa 1948, shows the Hirschfelds and daugh- 
ter Nina. ABOVE LEFT AND ABOVE: In the 
Living Room, mementos of trips include a 
Kabuki doll from Tokyo and a Buddha head 
from Thailand. The devil figure is Brazilian. 
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Hirschfeld’s surroundings 


are redolent of personal memories 


and cherished theatrical 


associations. 





actress Dolly Haas, with their three- 
year-old daughter Nina, who became 
famous almost from the moment of 
her birth, because her exultant father 
started hiding her name in the 
sleeves, hems, coiffures and other 
unlikely corners of his caricatures, 
moved into the four-story brick 
townhouse on the upper east side of 
Manhattan. A year of renovations 
had been necessary before the family 
could settle in, Hirschfeld recalls. “I 





Opposite: Tiles reproducing Hirschfeld’s 
caricatures surround the Library fireplace 
ABOVE: Clockwise from top left, tiles depict 
Fred Allen, Ed Wynn, Jimmy Durante and 
June Havoc. ABOVE RIGHT: For their Dining 
Room table, Al and Dolly Hirschfeld have 
collected Luneville faience plates and 
Viennese antique embroidered flowers. 





hired a.contractor and told him to gut 
everything but the staircase. Origi- 
nally there were twenty-eight rooms 
in the house. Now there are nine.” 


Befitting Hirschfeld’s position as 
an intimate reporter, archivist, and 
participant in theater history, his sur- 
roundings are redolent of personal 
memories and cherished professional 
associations. No furnishings or deco- 
rations were bought with any pur- 
poseful regard to a set period, style or 
nationality. Rather, housewares, me- 
mentos and works of art tended to be 
acquired spontaneously or acciden- 
tally. Many of the Hirschfelds’ most 
intriguing possessions are gifts from 
colleagues and admirers; for example, 
the ten-foot-high Haitian drum that 


author and raconteur Alexander King 
slyly dispatched to their address 
without a syllable of warning. The 
house, outfitted predominantly in 
warm colors and overstuffed furni- 
ture, has taken on the aura of a well- 
worn album of holidays, travels, 
friendships, surprises and _ hospi- 
tality. Visitors return there eagerly, 
knowing they will bask in the glow 
of reflected good times. 

Comfort and conviviality were 
what Hirschfeld demanded, and he 
willingly altered his initial design, to 
attain them. “We wanted a gemiitlich 
atmosphere, one that made good talk 
easy,” he says. “The living room orig- 
inally took up the entire second floor. 
It was fifty feet long and twenty feet 
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wide—much too big for conversa- 
tion. So I split the space in two by 
installing a glass case as a room di- 
vider. That gave me a small library 
and another place to put my sculp- 
ture.” Now guests move easily be- 
tween plump sofas encircling the 
hearth and a gleaming piano up- 
Staged by an irresistible Hirschfeld 
mural of celebrities, which cannot 
help but encourage sociability. 

The fireplace in the library is given 
a similarly personal touch by a color- 
ful frieze of tiles imprinted with 
Hirschfeld caricatures. But their au- 
thor was not Hirschfeld. While on a 
Walk through Greenwich Village, 


Hirschfeld has worked in his top-floor 
studio for nearly thirty-five years. ‘I just 
visit downstairs,” he says. Opposite: The art- 
ist works on a New York Times assignment. 
ABOVE: Finished drawings are stacked below 
a bulletin board filled with memorabilia. 


Hirschfeld accidentally discovered a 
young man turning out the tiles. 
After confronting the plagiarist and 
informing him that all the drawings 
were copyrighted, Hirschfeld let 
the shamefaced culprit off with a 
request for copies of all future edi- 
tions. Soon the tiles began to pile up; 
affixing them to the fireplace was a 
happy improvisation. 

Hirschfeld’s work also ornaments 
stairwells, dining room, and master 
bedroom, but the places of honor are 
given to his collection of sculpture 
and artifacts from Polynesia, South 
America, Asia and Africa. Most of the 
Indonesian carvings were acquired 
on a 1931 trip to Bali. The land, the 
people, the art and the climate so en- 
chanted him that he wound up 
staying a year and departing with 
thirty-eight cases of keepsakes. “On 
Bali all the natives sculpted or drew 





or somehow expressed themselves 
with their hands,” Hirschfeld recalls. 
“It was part of their culture. I traded 
my drawings for their sculpture.” 
Balinese sculpture especially ap- 
pealed to him because it embodied 
the adroitness and simplicity he 
strives for in his own art. 
Hirschfeld’s studio, a large, clut- 
tered, brightly lighted rectangle on 
the top floor of the house, defines the 
contours of his creative life. “I spend 
most of my time here,” he says. “T just 
visit downstairs.” Rows of drawings 
stacked along the perimeter of the 
room confirm this statement. The 
scarred desk and tables, the ancient 
sofa, the boxes covered with a scrim 
of friendly dust, and the yellowed 
photographs signal an extraordinary 
measure of artistic accomplishment 
as much as the passage of time. 


continued on page 140 


Att: 
Heroines 
in Literature 


Striking Portrayals Ulumine Celebrated Writings of the Past 





Angelica 
and Medoro 





Ophelia 






ABOVE: Ophelia, Alfred Woolmer, circa 
1860. Oil on canvas; 8” x 12’. Woolmer 
augments an emotive pose with soft light 
to portray this tragic Shakespearean hero- 
ine. Bury Street Gallery, London. ABOVE 
RIGHT: Angelica and Medoro, Jean-Joseph- 
Antoine Ansiaux, 1810. Oil on canvas; 93” 
x 714”. From an epic Italian poem, the 
princess of Cathay and her lover are de- 
picted in the style of the Neo-Classicists. 
Wildenstein & Co., Inc., New York. 





HEROINES IN LITERATURE, and their tri- 
umphs, tragedies and romances, have 
intrigued generations of readers and 
invited imaginative depiction by art- 
ists. Even Queen Victoria, as a young 
girl, often used her artistic talents to 
chronicle her attendance at dramas 
with drawings of the heroines. Her 
sketch of Kate, heroine of The Taming 
of the Shrew, has intrinsic charm and 
mirrors the era that spawned it. 
Artistic portrayal of literary hero- 
ines dips deeply into history. Medi- 
eval artists illuminated manuscripts 
with biblical heroines; Giotto, Lippi, 
and Raphael were among Renais- 


" sance artists who painted Mary, dom- 


inant heroine of Christian literature, 


and Titian pleased patrons with his 
paintings of the heroines of Roman 
and Greek mythology. 

These paintings by Titian and his 
contemporaries sometimes duplicate 
on canvas precise descriptions in text. 
Titian’s Worship of Venus, with its fly- 
ing and frolicking cherubs surround- 
ing the statue of Venus, adheres 
closely to the revealing words of 
Greek philosopher Philostratus about 
the shrine of Aphrodite: “Here run 
straight rows of trees with space left 
free between them to walk in, and 
tender grass borders the paths, fit to be 
a couch for one to lie upon. On the 
ends of the branches apples golden 
and red and yellow invite the whole 
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swarm of Cupids to harvest them.” 

For centuries, Venus continued to 
be a literary subject of strong appeal 
to artists. Faberge applied an eigh- 
teenth-century plaque of Venus, en- 
circled by rose diamonds, to the lid 
of a gold snuffbox he created when 
Russia’s Alexander III challenged 
him to rival the work of other leading 
goldsmiths. Alexander was so pleased 
with the box that he ordered it exhib- 
ited at the Winter Palace. 

The alliance between art and litera- 
ture flowered in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Literature provided a rich 
quarry of new subjects, emotions, 
and attitudes to be expressed as an 
astonishingly close rapport devel- 
oped between writers and readers. 
Victorians delighted in literary allu- 
sions to the occult, and warmly em- 
braced Byron’s Greek heroines, 
Scott’s heroic damsels of Arthurian 
legendry, and “leading ladies” of 
fairyland. The Romantic painters 
welcomed this domain of the imag- 
ination, met at soirées, and collabo- 
rated with the literati. 

Delacroix drew heavily on the 
works of literary men—Goethe, 
Dante, Burns, Scott. His version of the 
abduction of Rebecca delineates the 
passionate violence of this episode 
from Ivanhoe. Like other artists of his 
era, Delacroix painted such literary 
scenes to escape the reality and tur- 
moil of Victorian years. 

Romantic involvements of hero- 
ines evoked countless paintings. 
Turner, with a splendid series of 
colors caught between sunset and 
moonrise, pictorialized the myth of 
Hero waiting at her seaside palace for 
her nightly visit with Leander. 

Pre-Raphaelite painters were com- 
mitted to literature and brought the 
enchantment of intense coloring to 
renditions of heroines, as evidenced 
in Arthur Hughes’s April Love, in- 
spired by Tennyson’s The Miller’s 
Daughter. John Ruskin spoke of this 
painting as “exquisite in every way, 
lovely in colour, most subtle in the 


Pandora 


Beatrice 


Slumbering 
Maiden 








opposite: Pandora, Alexandre Cabanel, 1881. Oil on canvas; 40’ x 2842’. Renowned for 

his subtle use of chiaroscuro and veiled eroticism, Cabanel captures Pandora at the incisive 
moment of her curiosity over the ill-fated gift of the gods. Daniel B. Grossman, Inc./Fine Art, 
New York. trop: A Measure, Edwin Abbey, 1904. Oil on canvas; 84%4’’ x 5442". Renaissance architec- 
ture and costumes create a backdrop for Shakespeare’s piquant heroine Beatrice. She performs 
a droll song comparing marriage to a daiice, or measure, in this scene from Much Ado about 
Nothing. Hirschl & Adler Galleries, Inc., New York. aBove: A Fairy Tale, “all seemed to Sleep, the 


* Timid Hare on Form’’—Scott, Arthur Wardle, circa 1895. Oil on canvas; 46” x 66’’. A maiden slum- 


bers peacefully among forest animals. Mellowed hues and sensuous lines illustrate the ro- 
mantic intensity perpetuated by the Pre-Raphaelites. Louise Whitford Gallery, London. 
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Beatrice 


opposite: Beatrice, Charles Robert Leslie, circa 1850. Oil on 

canvas; 19” x 15’. Leslie infused his genre paintings with a certain 
playfulness, as in this portrayal of the impish “Lady Tongue.” Her 
mischievous face is silhouetted against the merging tones of her 
dress and the surrounding landscape. Jeremy Mass, London. 


quivering expression of the lips, and 
sweetness of the tender face, shaken, 
like a leaf by winds upon its dew... .” 

Some Americans made wealthy by 
nineteenth-century industrialization 
were sybarites who harvested art 
treasures—often paintings and sculp- 
ture of heroines from mythology and 
literature—to fill their Fifth Avenue 
mansions and summer palaces. 
When coal magnate Edward J. Ber- 
wind built The Elms, at Newport, he 


placed a fountain of red marble sup- 
porting a statue of Diana, Roman 
heroine of the hunt, at the end of his 
lavish Venetian-style dining room. 
Book illustrators have added im- 
measurably to the enjoyment found 
in reading, with varied versions of 
heroines—from Jane Eyre to Scarlett 
O’Hara. Poignant illustrations of 
Little Eva in Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 


‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin stirred readers on 


both sides of the Atlantic. From 





Esther 


ABOVE: Esther Fainting in Front of Ahasuerus, Jean Francois de 

Troy, 1714. Oil on canvas; 32” x 40'42’’. Esther pleads for her people 
in this scene from the Racine play Esther. Voluptuous form and 
expressive gestures emphasize the dramatist’s absorption with 
feminine passion. Maurice Segoura Gallery, New York. 


France, George Sand wrote to Mrs. 
Stowe about her emotionally charged 
book, and said, “The people devour it, 
they cover it with tears.” 

In tandem, literature and art em- 
body the spirit of an age. But the pag- 
eant of heroines of prose and poetry 
chosen by artists to reflect their work 
are arresting, visual reminders of the 
worlds they have journeyed and 
shared with countless readers. 0 

—Betty Rivera 
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Fashioning Spa ce 


Albert and Pearl Ni} me in Pennsylvania 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY EDWARD ZAJ 
HOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES 





ABOVE: As designed by Edward Zajac and Richard Callahan 

for fashion designers Albert and Pearl Nipon, the interiors of 
the Norman-style house in the Philadelphia area provides a warm 
setting for varied artworks, many of them Oriental. ABOVE 
RIGHT: In the Entrance Hall, pristine walls are a foil to the origi- 
nal tiled floor, the colors of which are echoed in the table-drapery 
fabric from Old World Weavers. Above a Chinese table are a pair 
of Georgian brackets. RIGHT: Chinese porcelain figures trans- 
formed into candelabra flank an Entrance Hall doorway. 





OBJECTS IN THE HOME OF Mr. and Mrs. Alber Nipon in the 


Philadelphia area have been so artfully « ized that there 
always seems something new to discove excitement 


of seeing a room time and again and conti potting 


new details is, after all, what makes a home more lasting 
says New York designer Edward Zajac. 
Mr. Zajac and his partner, Richard Callahan, have been 


working with fashion designers Albert and Pearl Nipon for 

over thirteen years now. They all agree that while the skills 

nvolved in fashion design are far different from those of 
erior design, many of the same principles are at work. 

We are extremely sensitive to color, proportion and de- 

rs. Nipon explains. “A well-designed room, like a 

ul dress, should have details that simply cannot be 
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ABOVE LEFT: Prominent in the Living Room is Mrs. 

Nipon’s collection of Chinese underglaze blue porcelain. 

All fabrics are from Brunschwig & Fils. top: A pair of 18th- 
century Chinese lacquered chairs add further touches of orientalia 
in the living room. Between them: a Chippendale-style com- 
mode. Crystal lamps are from Marvin Alexander. ABOvE: In the 
Dining Room, a Regency mirror complements a Georgian mantel. 
The Chinese painted wallpaper is from Gracie and Sons; the 
Waterford crystal chandelier and wall lights, from Nesle. 
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appreciated in one quick glance. But fashion is an industry 
of seasonal change; interior design is not. The furniture, art 
and antiques we have chosen for our home are so much a 
part of us I expect they will last forever.” 

Although the 1920s Norman-style house, when the 
Nipons acquired it recently, was charming, with a beautiful 
setting, many of the rooms were small and dark. “The inte- 
rior was quite broken up,” Mr. Callahan recalls. “To add 
more space and open the house to the landscape, we began 
by making purely architectural changes.” These included 
enlarging the kitchen and the master bedroom. 

“While we enlivened the living room by refinishing the 
dark wood paneling with a pale faux-bois, something was 
still missing,” Mr. Zajac recalls. “In our opinion, the house 
needed one more bright, open room.” 

The missing room, the designers felt, was a garden room, 
‘ided to create one, adjacent to the living room. A 
double-heiy:' space w ‘th rounded windows, skylights ex- 
Ye entire length of the room, and a deep 
n provides expansive views of 


so they d 


tending nearly 
bay window, the ¢ srden 1 


the outdoors. The oy »rall ef is cheerful and inviting. 


“Once the architectural w was under way, Richard 
and I flew to London t gin ing for art and furni- 
ture,” Mr. Zajac remem! ‘A ¢ | done our pre- 


liminary research the Nip 
“Shopping with Richard a1 cation,” 

Mrs. Nipon says. “Perhaps the¢ valuabl yn I 

learned was how to recognize the tiqui an 


walk into a crowded gallery and spot | 
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Frequent traveling is not unusual for the Nipons, whose 
work takes them to all parts of the globe. To make their trips 
more interesting, the designers suggested they begin col- 
lecting Chinese porcelains. “I spend so much time in for- 
eign countries, it’s wonderful to always have something 
meanigful to look for,” Mrs. Nipon says. “At first I began 
buying, blue and white porcelain simply to decorate one 





OPPOSITE AND ABOVE: Illuminated by a skylight and 

large windows providing expansive views of the outdoors, 

the Garden Room doubles as a library. It was created as an ad- 
dition to the house, with entrances off the living room. A wind- 
ing stairway leads to balcony and master bedroom. Pale colors 
enhance the sunny aura, with Stark’s braid carpets echoing the 
walls and ceiling. Fauteuils upholstered in fabric from Quadrille. 
Zumsteg fabric covers the sofa. Rattan furniture from Wicker 
Works. Above the fireplace: a Chinese ancestor painting. 
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corner of my living room, but over the years, as my interest 
has grown, I have become quite a serious collector.” 

“We encourage all our clients to begin collections,” Mr. 
Callahan explains. “In fact, it’s fun to match the right object 
with just the right person. One of our clients is constantly 
searching for Staffordshire china, another collects Japanese 
wood-block prints. Since most people love to shop, and 
everyone seems to spend so much time traveling these 
days, collecting has become an ongoing treasure hunt.” 

As Mr. Zajac and Mr. Callahan watch their clients’ collec- 
tions take shape, they are particularly careful to provide 
surroundings that complement these objects. “Many peo- 
ple don’t want to take the time or trouble to bother with 
details anymore,” says Mr. Callahan, “but to me they make 
the objects in a room more interesting.” This concern for 

shared by the Nipons. “If you're not 
| house can often be more difficult 
Virs. Nipon explains. “And re- 
multaneously can be near- 


careful, remode 
than buildi 
modeling and 
ly impossible. B home was pure pleasure. 
“Every evenil from work I would 


stop by to see the fter everything was 


nearly finished, I lo« 


id knew some- 
thing wasn’t quite rig] ‘s had added a 


red asphalt tile roof, w! id stvle of a 
Norman house really requ So after all 
the interiors were finished, we re 

Now that the main house is ing, the 


designers are at work on a gatehc ) entertain 


plans for a pool pavilion that will include a racketball court. 
“The Nipons are a very energetic couple,” Mr. Callahan 
explains. “More than anything else, they wanted their 
home to combine amusement with comfort and beauty. As 
a result, this home is not only inviting, but personal, too. 
It’s a place where having a good time comes naturally.” 0 
—Carol Vogel 
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opposite: A Parliament clock and a late-19th-century lighting 
fixture imbue the Billiard Room with old-world charm, as do the 
Bielecky Brothers rattan chairs and the Clarence House wall- 
paper with leaf motif. Handpainted paper panels of floral design 
are from Louis Bowen. ABOVE: A Japanese folding screen ac- 
centuates the glowing tenor of the Master Bedroom, and a taste 
for traditional furnishings is revealed by the English Georgian 
bed from Florian Papp. Antique Chinese porcelain lamps 
further illustrate Mrs. Nipon’s love of Oriental objects. 







































Gardens: 
At Westwick Cottage 


A Trove of Foliage and Flowers 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 





Gardening and flower arranging are equal passions for Sheila Macqueen, whose colorful 
2%-acre gardens in Hertfordshire surround her 400-year-old Westwick Cottage. LEFT: Shrubbery 
makes a simple foil for a cloud of apple blossoms. ABOvE LEFT: A clematis with anemonelike 
flowers mingles with other vines about the front entrance. ABOVE RIGHT: Spanish blue- 
bells, yellow wallflowers and honesty thrive in a mixed bed in front of the cottage. 


THE DOORS OF Sheila Macqueen’s 
cottage in Hertfordshire are usually 
blocked with trays of seedlings on the 
way out and buckets of flowers on the 
way in. She is both a gardener and a 
flower arranger—in either order— 
and says, “The only difference is that 
the true gardener prefers to see things 
growing and would probably never 
cut anything. I find there’s not much 
pleasure in that on a soggy night, but 
still, it’s always a decision. I can dither 
for an entire afternoon, facing up to 
cutting something I’ve grown.” 

If visitors are coming to see the gar- 
den, Mrs. Macqueen is likely to leave 
things as they are; if she’s working on 
one of her books, lectures, or televi- 
sion appearances about flower ar- 
_Yanging, she cuts. If both, she has a 
problem; if neither, she probably cuts 
anyway, simply because she loves to 





fill her own house with fresh flowers. 
This friendship with flowers began 
approximately fifty years ago when 
Mrs. Macqueen saw a shop window 
on Bond Street that was decorated 
only with an Egyptian urn and leeks 
in flower. “I could see,” she says, 
“that whoever made that arrange- 
ment knew something I wanted to 
know, too, so I went inside to ask. It 
was Constance Spry, of course.” 
Constance Spry’s flower arrange- 
ments were just then beginning to 
change the look of drawing rooms all 
over London. She arranged flowers 
loosely, just as they grew, and was 
credited with “bringing the country 
into town.” This was in the 1930s, and 
Sheila Macqueen was part of it all. 
She began as Constance Spry’s ap- 
prentice, not earning even enough to 
pay the bus fare, and was soon doing 





RIGHT: Sheila Macqueen lavishes particular attention on foliage—the troundation of her 
flower arrangements. One of her favorite plants is golden-green lady’s mantle, here surrounded 
by catnip, delphiniums and geraniums. ABOVE LEFT AND ABOVE RIGHT: Delphiniums star in a 
herbaceous border leading away from the cottage. “A border without them is like a vase 
of mixed flowers without blue,” says Mrs. Macqueen. “Something’s missing.” 


flowers for every important occasion, 
including Princess Elizabeth’s wed- 
ding at Westminster Abbey, and later 
for her coronation. She brought lilies 
to the duke of Windsor’s beloved Fort 
Belvedere; she remembers doing 
flowers for the duke of Kent in St. 
James’s Palace, and always special 
bunches for the children in the nur- 
sery. She also remembers royal 
pranks with the buckets of water in 
which the flowers stood. A friend 
once said, “Forget the flowers. You 
ought to write your memoirs.” Alas, 
she never kept a diary, but all those 
memories and the training with 
Constance Spry are with her still 
in her own garden, where she groups 
different plants in the soil, much 
as she would ina vase. There is a basic 
structure of green—foliage of various 
hues, heights and textures. The 
flowers are a bonus. 

Mrs. Macqueen began gardening 
because she needed that foliage and 
couldn’t buy it. Her mother and 
grandmother were both excellent 
gardeners and had generously let her 
plunder their plants, but after she 
married they were too far away. Her 
new home, where she resides still, 
was a charming four-hundred-year- 
old cotta; h 2% acres of land. The 


garden wa for growing the 


broad-leaved plants she calls “leaf 
sculpture,” the lime green she finds 
“the best blending color,” and lots 
of variegated foliage, even though 
she says, “Nothing variegated ever 
has a flower really worth bothering 
about.” Flowers, seed heads and ber- 
ries also grow in this, her year-round 
outdoor larder, but it’s really the 
leaves she wants, and she holds fast to 
her basic tenet: “Grow the foliage. 
You can always buy the flowers.” 

Sheila Macqueen calls her own gar- 
den ‘a collection of plants,” and there 
are ten types that she finds particu- 
larly useful for arrangements: lady’s 
mantle, artichoke, Italian arum, 
bergenia, euphorbia, ivy, hellebore, 
hosta, pokeberry and sedum. “Get 
even five of these going, and you al- 
ways have the foundation for an ar- 
rangement,” she says. “May and June 
are the only months when I can ex- 
pect to get everything from the gar- 
den, certainly the only time I can use 
just one kind of flower.” 

Her home is, today, the proverbial 
rose-covered cottage. Two kinds of 
roses, clematis and winter jasmine 
grow over the front door. (She usu- 
ally uses the back door.) Ask about a 
particular rose and she'll refer to it, as 
gardeners do, as if she were introduc- 
ing a good friend. “That?” she says. 
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RIGHT: In the kitchen garden at the back of the cottage, onions and leafy rhubarb flourish 
under a canopy of Beauty of Bath apple blossoms. ABOVE LEFT: Bell-shaped Crown Imperial lilies 
add a lyrical presence to a lavish border ensemble including honesty and fireglow spurge. 
ABOVE RIGHT: A prolific shrub rose in the garden at Westwick Cottage takes its name from 
Constance Spry, who was Mrs. Macqueen’s mentor in the art of flower arranging. 


“That's old Caroline Testout.” Scented 
flowers thrive in a strip along the 
front of the cottage, protected from 
the winds, their perfume wafting 
through the windows. This was her 
first planting, nearly forty years ago. 
Time passed. Her children grew and 
so did the garden as she claimed what 
had once been their playing field for 
her flowers. She prefers to look along 
the length of a border rather than 
head on, so she planted the first bed 
straight out, at right angles from a fa- 
vorite window, then continued it as a 
ribbon encircling the cottage. Along 
this border, flowers merge into 
shrubs, and these lead on to a peace- 
ful woodland garden at the side, 
where apricot-colored foxgloves 
thrive under flowering trees. That 
cottage essential, the well-ordered 
vegetable garden, is at the back. 

The views of the garden from the 
house are all good ones, and that’s de- 
liberate. Sheila Macqueen believes 
that “looking out the window is the 
first thing to do when planning a gar- 
den. The ground plan can follow.” 

Her husband said, nearly forty 
years ago, that the garden was just 
a manageable size, | he’s been ex- 
panding it ever sin next proj- 
n—Mrs. 

10or the 


ect will be a wild gi 
Macqueen has neither time¢ 


inclination to fuss over difficult plants, 
but likes “things that I can chuck in 
beside a wall and let them grow.” 
Silver foliage is likely to be tender, so 
there’s little of it in the garden. 

She debates with herself whether 
she ought to simplify things, and 
wonders if she could be happy with 
just hellebores and peonies. ‘“Del- 
phiniums are too much work,” she 
says, but in the end she has decided 
that “a border without blue is like a 
vase of mixed flowers without blue. 
Something’s missing.” 

She is constantly experimenting 
with new combinations of plants and 
getting the balance right. It’s a ques- 
tion of fine-tuning and the result is a 
vitality possible only when the per- 
son who planned the garden con- 
tinues to develop it day by day. When 
she can, Sheila Macqueen works in 
the garden all day. “It all comes down 
to hard work, pottering, and fiddling 
about. I stop gardening and come 
into the house at four o'clock, hoping 
it’s only three. It never is. Count it 
in hours or in years, there’s never 
enough time. I thought it wouldn’t 
take long to do this garden, but the 
truth is, it’s taken just about thirty 
years longer than I expected—and 
I've loved every minute.” 0 

—Elizabeth Lambert 

















weg Historic Houses: 





The Villa Kerylos at 
Beaulieu-sur-Mer 


Preserving the Hellenic Spirit 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY PASCAL HINOUS 
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IN CONTRAST TO the palm trees and the 
nineteenth-century-Baroque villas, 
casinos, and grand hotels strung 
along the nearby coast, the villa Ker- 
ylos, overlooking the little Cote 
d’Azur port of Beaulieu-sur-Mer, is a 
model of classic sobriety. 

The villa’s chaste white volumes, 
enlivened only by the red of its 
balconies and pergolas, are free of 
decoration. Nothing of the exterior 
indicates the inner peristyle, which is 
bordered by a white marble Doric 


colonnade and entered through a ves- 
tibule decorated with bronzes, mosa- 
ics and a larger-than-life plaster cast 
of the Vatican Sophocles. 
Kerylos—named after a mythical 
bird representing repose—is a “‘classi- 
cal’’ Greek villa. Instead of a dining 
room, it contains a triklinos; instead of 
a bath, a balaneion; instead of a suite of 
reception rooms, an andron and an 
oikos. Everywhere are three-legged 


‘tables, massive chests and elegant 


klismos chairs that look as though 


The villa Kerylos on the Cote d’Azur was 
designed by architect Emmanuel Pontremoli 
for the famous classical scholar Theodore 
Reinach, who wanted the house to preserve 
and perpetuate the Mediterranean spirit of 
the ancient Greek world. opposite: The gar- 
den terrace is a reminder of the architect’s 
desire to make the villa look as though it has 
just burst forth among the trees. OPPOSITE 
ABOVE: True to Greek models, a white marble 
Doric colonnade borders the inner Peristyle. 
The rose laurel was planted in 1902, during 
the construction of the villa. ABOvE: The 
Entrance Hall contains ancient mosaics, 
bronzes, lamps of alabaster and opaline glass, 
and a cast of the renowned statue of Sopho- 
cles on display in the Vatican Museum. 











Theodore Reinach gave Greek, rather 

than French, names to several of the rooms. 
ABOVE: In the Andron, the main reception 
room, bronze-mounted lamps of opaline 
glass are suspended from a teak-beamed ceil- 


ing. M. Reinach liked to conduct conversa- 
tion seated on the throne in front of the 
window. RIGHT: The statue of Athena in the 
Entrance Hall is aft 1 work by Phidias 
OPPOSITE ABOVE: Three-legged tables in the 
Triklinos (Dining Room) were meant to evok¢ 
Pompeii, and all decorations and furnishings 
were adapted or copi rectly from ancient 
paintings and mosaics. OpposirE: The dan¢ 
ing faun in the Triklinos, a replica of one 
found at Pompeii, is flanked by pair of klis 

mos chairs, armless with curved back 

6 








they were Greek vase paintings. 

The villa was built by Theodore 
Reinach, the noted classical scholar. 
Jean Reinach, a grandson, lived in the 
house as recently as 1967, when he 
and his brother, in accordance with 
their grandfather’s will, turned it 
over to the Institut de France. The- 
odore Reinach’s love for Greece led 
him to delve into history and archae- 
ology and inspired him, at the turn of 
the century when he was forty, to 
build the house along this stretch of 
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the Cote d’Azur so reminiscent of 
Greece. He wanted to dedicate it to 
Greek civilization and called on a 
friend, Ecole des Beaux-Arts architect 
Emmanuel Pontremoli, to help him. 
From his travels to the ruins of Delos 
and Pergamum in the 1890s, M. 
Pontremoli had brought back some 
huge watercolors showing these 
Greek sites with their temples and 
other buildings restored. But the ar- 
chitect adhered less to the letter than 
to the spirit of Greek civilization, 








which he defined as “that spirit of 
the Mediterranean which never con- 
flicts with modern life.” 

For Theodore Reinach in 1905, 
“modern life” meant having a place 
on the Cote d’Azur, where he could 
spend a month of every winter. 
Respecting the site, Emmanuel 
Pontremoli designed Kerylos to look 
as though it had burst forth among 
the surrounding trees, “the true mas- 
ters of the rocks in which they are 
rooted.” He gave the western facade, 
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facing the port and thus ““modern 
life,” a minimum of windows, prefer- 
ring to have the main rooms situated 
on the south side. In line with the 
dictates of Vitruvius, the first-century 
Roman architect 
odore Reinach used as his study was 


the library The- 


oriented to catch the morning sun. 
All decoration and furnishing de- 


tails were either adapted 


from an- 
cient paintings anc saics OF 
directly copied. Beds anc ee-leg- 
ged tables evoke Pompeii; chairs and 


stools, Egypt. Statues and other ob- 
jects are based on originals in mu- 
seums in Rome, Naples and Tunis. 
This breadth of visual allusion 
shows that Théodore Reinach and 
Emmanuel Pontremoli took their in- 
spiration from a Greece whose influ- 
ence spread to the limits of the 
ancient world. To complete the allu- 
sion, Reinach occasionally donned 
traditional Greek garb—a chlamys ora 
chiton—while he worked in his li- 
brary, and would ask friends to wear 





similar garments when they came to 
dinner. Reclining on couches, they 
ate from dishes based on terra-cotta 
originals of the sixth century B.c. and 
drank from Roman-style goblets he 
ordered hand-blown in Venice. 

From the moment it was finished, 
the villa Kerylos was one of the sights 
of the Riviera. The crowned heads 
who came to Beaulieu to call on King 
Leopold of the Belgians joined schol- 
ars, artists and musicians in seeking 
invitations from Theodore Reinach. 








And when the coast began to be the 
smart place to go in summer, rather 
than in winter, the Reinach children 


_and grandchildren vacationed there. 


“We'd lunch in the basement, well 


_ out of the intense heat,” Jean Reinach 


remembers. “And we would feast on 
mountains of spaghetti served in 
dishes my grandfather designed.” 
Comfort won out over archaeological 
accuracy, on the terraces, where the 


family and their friends would sun- 
_ bathe in ordinary wicker armchairs. 


———E 














OPPOSITE ABOVE: The design of the mosaic 
floor in the Library is based on Greek esoteric 
symbols. Objects such as the vases, oil lamps 
and Roman amphorae were excavated be- 
tween the 6th and 1st centuries B.c. Greco- 
Roman-style chairs have leather seats, and 
the high desks permit working while stand- 
ing, a Greek custom. ABOVE: Flanked by 

two painted wooden columns, the bed in M. 
Reinach’s Bedroom is a copy of the original 
in the Naples Archaeological Museum. 

LEFT: Frescoes in the Salon Triptolemus depict 
ivy and olive trees. The floor mosaic 
represents the planting of the first grains of 
wheat in the world by Triptolemus, the 
mythological figure who founded the cult of 
Demeter, and the Eleusinian mysteries. 
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ABOVE: In the stately Balaneion (Bath), the 
floor of the octagonal pool is decorated with a 
mosaic of fish motifs. The columns and walls 

are of Carrara marble, while lights in the 
semicircular alcove illumine other mosaic 
detailing. RIGHT: The Shower is exceptionally 
high, with yet more intricate mosaic work. 





Since 1967 the Institut has main- 
tained the house under the sign of 
“Greek friendship,” continuing to 
welcome anyone intrigued by the re- 
sults of the collaboration between 
Theodore Reinach and Emmanuel 
Pontremoli (themselves Institut 
members) in their attempt—like oth- 
ers before and after, but perhaps 
more successful than most—to revive 
the ancient Mediterranean dream. 0 

—Jean-Louis Gaillemin 
Translated by Charles Bricker 
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The Songbirds of America 


Figurine above shown actual size | 
{ 











xamine them closely and 
@ you can almost sense a 
Sees quivering heartbeat. The 
gbirds of America seem to pulsate with life 
elf! They appear capable at any moment of 
paking into glorious song, or cocking their 
ads to catch a better glimpse of you, or burst- 
into flight the instant you draw too near! 


fyou love beauty and grace ... if you love 
ght, joyous colors and the loveliest of melo- 
Ps, then you must love songbirds. Indeed, 
ese cheerful little creatures bring endless 
urs of joy and amusement to millions of bird- 
ers. Who doesn’t love to watch them splash 
d play in a backyard birdbath, or wing 
rough the wilds the very picture of freedom! 
dnow twelve of America’s beloved songbirds 
ll be painstakingly sculpted and then painted 
} hand in fine imported porcelain. And only a 
unate few can own these beautiful original 
orks of art. 


rcelain figurines are a demanding art form, 
quiring accuracy in three dimensions. Hence 
is Significant that these museum-quality figu- 
hes capture in lifelike detail every nuance of 
lor ... the delicate formations of wing and 
il ... even the cross-thatching of layers of 
athers! 

Further enhancing their realism, each bird is 
ised in a setting from its natural habitat. No- 
‘e the tree bark. Every little notch and ridge 
is been sculpted into the ceramic mold and 
at just painted on. Moreover, meticulously 
ind-applied brush strokes have shaded the 
dod lighter and darker to capture the look of 


















real tree bark. Also look at the flowers which 
beautifully adorn each branch. You will see that 
they blush prettily with a variety of lovely 
shades. This is porcelain artistry at its finest! 


These photographs cannot compare with the 
actual figurines. Moreover, these sculptures 
have an authenticity and intricacy not visible in 
figurines commonly found in stores. Figurines 
of comparable quality, when available at all, 
range in price from $90 to $125. Yet The Song- 
birds of America are available to you for only 
$55 each. This exceptionally low price is made 
possible by the economics of this convenient, 
direct-by-mail offer, where “middleman” costs 
are eliminated and the savings are passed along 
to you. 


The Songbirds of America will be available ex- 
clusively from the Danbury Mint. No figurines 
will be available in even the finest stores; they 
cannot be obtained anywhere else. For produc- 
tion planning purposes we ask that your order 
be postmarked no later than March 31, 1983. 
The twelve figurines will be issued at the rate 
of one every two months. There is no need to 
send money now. You will be billed for each 
figurine in two convenient monthly install- 
ments of $27.50 each, or you may charge each 
installment to your VISA or MasterCard. 


Each figurine in the collection will be carefully 
inspected, but, more importantly, each must be 
acceptable to you. Hence, if you are not com- 
pletely satisfied, you may return any figurine 
upon receipt for replacement or refund. And 
you may cancel your subscription at any time. 


As you look at these photographs you can 


begin to imagine how beautiful the figurines 
will appear in your home. They are a stunning 


complement to any decor and instantly turn 
any room into a breathtaking gallery of fine 
porcelain sculpture. So reserve your collection 


today! 


Please return 

by March 31, 1983. 
Limit: one set 

per subscriber. 


The Danbury Mint 

47 Richards Avenue 
P.O. Box 5245 
Norwalk, Conn. 06856 


Please accept my reservation application to The 
Songbirds of America Figurines. I understand this is a 
collection of 12 hand-painted figurines, each one an 
original work of art in fine imported porcelain. 


I need send no money now. The collection will be 
issued at the rate of one figurine every two months. I 
will pay for each figurine as billed in two convenient 
monthly installments of $27.50 each. Any figurine | am 
not completely satisfied with may be returned upon 
receipt for replacement or refund, and this subscrip- 
tion may be cancelled by either party at any time. 


Name 


Address 





City/State/Zip 


(J Check here if you want each monthly installment 
charged to your: [] MasterCard [] VISA 





Credit Card No. Expiration Date 


51 Tact eee 
Allow 8 to 12 weeks after payment for initial shipment. 





Figurines above shown much smaller than actual sizes which range from 49/4" to 6%" in height. 
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We offer major collections of 
English formal and country furniture, 
Oriental furniture, paintings, 
porcelains, and accessories 

on eight gallery floors 

comfortably arranged 

for your careful inspection. 


New York’s leading showcase for 
the professional buyer of antiques. 





Kentshire Galleries 








(212) 673-6644 


37 EAST 12TH STREET, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10003 
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ARCHITECTURE 


Thomas H. Beeby 
continued from page 87 


“There is no sense of the ocean until you have 
entered the house,” says Chicago architect 
Thomas H. Beeby of his design in the Bahamas. 


kinetic art. Yet the decks and lattice 
serve a rational, as well as a romantic, 
architectural role, by working as a 
simple geometric grid foreshadowing 
the rooms—kitchen, two bedrooms 
and a bath, situated behind them. 

The bedrooms, especially, continue 
the design’s active dialogue between 
the practical and the romantic; inside 
and outside. Each of the two bed- 
rooms is made to communicate a dif- 
ferent aspect of the architecture’s 
privileged position in the landscape 
and to accentuate the clients’ points 
of view. The south bedroom is open 
both to the deck and to a secret gar- 
den. The architect explains, “It is calm 
and gentle, sheltered from the island 
spectacle by a garden wall. The idea 
is based on a vision of a paradise gar- 
den, a small protected retreat.” 

In contrast, the north bedroom 
produces another idea of nature. The 
room has the only bay window, 
which accentuates the very dramatic 
quality of the site. According to 


continued on page 138 








Tiles of Genji 


Time was when the Japanese were more interested in reading their classic, Tale of Genji, than in readouts 
fm their newest computer. Poetry and painting engaged their interests then, and among the many subjects they celebrated 
in literature and art was the poppy which Sherle Wagner updates in tiles and bathroom accessories that match. 
How well he has honored the ancient tradition is evident in the grace of the flower and the richness of the colors. 


Elllustrated Catalogue Send $5 to Dept. AD Sherle Wagner 


60 East 57 Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 PLaza 8-3300 
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Peace of Mind 


Whether your man is down. There’s space to 
retiring, or you are seeking relax, regain the human 
a retreat for the family, you perspective, and renew 
will find the perfect setting intimate relationships. It’s a 
here on one of Oregon’s country for horses, skiing, 
expansive ranches. and water sports, with 


It’s a land to put your roots superb fishing and hunting. 


Working Ranches 
For lease, exchange or sale 


#9821 — 3,400 acre working ranch with homes and 
all facilities. $2,500,000 
#9822 — 1,343 acre working ranch with home, and 
all facilities. $1,050,000 
#9823 — 530 acre ranch site. Irrigated, in crops. 
$757,000 
#9824 — 15 acre ranch retreat with home and all 
facilities. $107,500 
jj ~~ r 
© ito Val For complete information, 
BeOS} call or write: Eli Yorba 
— e Willow Valley Land and Cattle Co. 
P.O. Box 8068 


Rowland Heights, California 91748 
Telephone: (714) 594-1718 
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Thomas H.Beeby 
continued from page 136 





Mr. Beeby delineates inferred space with posts 
and beams, making the deck a fragment of a 
full room, with views of the natural setting. 





Thomas Beeby, “This side exploits the 
thrill of exposure to the elements.” 

The architecture becomes some- 
thing personal, yet the architect has 
created a residence whose efficiency 
never reduces the larger ideas of the 
architecture. The house maintains an 
equilibrium between function and 
imaginative invention. 

The pink tower rising out of the 
jungle is like something out of Beau 
Geste or Casablanca. Functionally, the 
tower's ground level provides a bath 
adjoining the south bedroom, and re- 
inforces the design’s entire circulation, 
allowing passage through the outside 
to the inside. In addition, its middle 
level is a perfect cube, and serves as a 
bunkhouse or spare bedroom. Yet, 
true to Mr. Beeby’s work in general, 
function only establishes the author- 
ity of the form. The tower also fulfills 
the architect’s intention to create won- 
der and surprise. The observation 
tower, with crenellated battlement, is 
also a romantic viewing platform 
from which it is possible to see the 
house and surrounding island as part 
of something larger: a vivid natural 
landscape anchored in the sea. 

—Ross Miller 
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Fortress Steinway. 


So begins the Steinway Grand Piano. 

The basic frame, shown here, is so solid, so strong, so well made that even at this 
early stage of construction—before a note is played—the Steinway takes leave of lesser quality 
instruments. 

Examine the curved rim. While other pianomakers build it in sections, we build it 
the hard way. 

Inner and outer rims are rock maple, laminated in one operation into a rigid arch 
strong enough to withstand 20 tons of pressure from the strings. 

Now take a closer look. The inner rim mount of the Steinway grand is beveled at an 
88.5° angle so that the soundboard, when glued in, is forced to arch just enough to increase 
vibrancy and responsiveness. 

Also observe that there are no metal connectors in a Steinway frame. We know they 
distort the sound and loosen with time. 

Instead, the cross braces are joined to the rim with blind wooden dowels, cross- 
locked for maximum strength. 

This homogeneous construction makes the Steinway grand a veritable fortress. 

It will take us one full year to complete this piano. But it will last for generations. 

For literature about the Steinway, write to John H. Steinway, Dept. 13 , 109 West 
57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019. 


STEINWAY & SONS &@ 
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Not merely space in which to live. Space that's alive with beauty, taste, 
comfort, familiarity . . . and the personality of the owner. All made possi- 
ble by custom design—and custom-built Wood-Mode Cabinetry. Learn 
how Wood-Mode can transform any room into living space. Get 
Picturebook VI by sending your name, address and $3.00 to Wood- 
Mode Cabinetry, Dept. 17, Kreamer, Snyder Co., PA 17833. 













Bureau plat signed “F. Linke” 
Kingwood with exceptional 
Bronze mounts. France, 1870. 
Height: 30''; width: 41''; 
Depth: 24%4''. 

Louis XV style vitrine with 
marquetry and bronze mounts. 
France, 1850. Height: 70''; 


Width: 45''; 
Depth: 15''. E 4 









Galleries 


J New Orleans 


409 Royal St., New Orleans/504-568-1901 
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Designer: Tom O'Toole, New York City 
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AL HIRSGHEELD 





continued from page 103 


At work, Hirschfeld perches on a 
seat as indispensable to his produc- 
tivity as his supply of ink and his 
illustrator’s board. This is his beloved 
barber's chair, a leather and wrought- 


iron beauty crafted in Hirschfeld’s 


native St. Louis. “I bought this on the 
Bowery, about sixty years ago, for ten 
dollars,” Hirschfeld says. “From my 
point of view, it’s the last functional 
chair ever made. It goes up and 
down. It turns around. It becomes 





Drawings by Hirschfeld, including carica- 
tures of Lena Horne and S. J. Perelman, line 
the hallway leading to the artist’s studio. 


a chaise longue. I wanted to have 
dentist’s chairs around the dining 
room table, but Dolly wouldn’t let 
me. She said it would be too wild,” 
the artist adds wryly. 

Between drawings, Al Hirschfeld 
tends a garden mellowed by magno- 
lias, wisteria, ivy and impatiens, and 
“counts the bricks on the building 
across the street.” He has arranged his 
days to make sure he has the freedom 
to keep working. “After a lifetime of 
disorganized living,” he notes, “I am 
not obliged to retire.” On the eve of 
his eightieth birthday, Hirschfeld, 
who still draws, in one critic’s words, 
“like a samurai swordsman,” fences 
against staleness and boredom with 
his eyes, his hands, and the tools of 
his art. “The longer I stay with line,” 
he explains, “the longer I can do what 
I want. I want to keep simplifying my 
graphic description of someone’s 
character. Now Iam down toa pencil, 
a pen, and a bottle of ink. I hope one 
day to eliminate even the pencil.”0 

— Avis Berman 





“It seems she hangs upon the 


@ 
| ] cheek of night like a rich jewel” 
le (Romeo and Juliet, I, V.49) 
Juliet, when Romeo first sees 


her — a powerful Renaissance image of perfect youth 
before perfect passion. This image, central to Shake- 
speare’s play and the ballets based on it, has inspired 
great moments in theatre and dance. Paul Fairley has captured 
this image in this stunning original bronze sculpture. The rich 
textures of the Renaissance imagination, the supple beauty of 
youth, and the grace and power of the dance, are all a part of the 
magic that is Juliet. 
P oised ona base of green natural marble, Juliet captures the 
fluidity and strength of the ballerina. Fairley has taken infi- 
nite care in creating a piece that is historically, and technically 
accurate. The detail of the hands, the exact position of the legs, 
the beaded head piece and the handetched embroidery on her 
gown attest to the exquisite craftsmanship employed in the 
creation of this sculpture. To have created all this detail in a flaw- 
less representational figure that stands 18” high and weighs 
approximately 10 pounds attests to Fairley’s enormous talent 
and skill which is virtually unmatched in the world of contem- 
porary sculpture. 
rtmark Sculptures Ltd. invites you to share the magic 
Fairley has created and the excitement of owning this 
original bronze sculpture. 
Juliet is being issued in a limited edition of 999, plus 2 Artist's 
proofs. Each sculpture is prepared and cast by the lost wax pro- 
cess under the direct supervision of the artist. Each sculpture in 
the edition will include the foundry mark and is signed and num- 
bered by the artist. A Certificate of Authenticity will accompany 
each sculpture. 
The price for this very special subscription is $1,525 U.S. or 
$1,950 CDN. You may order your Juliet today by calling toll free 
or writing to us. 


GUARANTEE 

RTMARK SCULPTURES LTD. guarantees that the sculp- 
ture is an original creation of Paul Fairley; the Edition is 
limited as specified; and each piece is approved by the artist 
before shipment. ARTMARK SCULPTURES LTD. uncondition- 
ally guarantees to repurchase your bronze at the issue price 
of $1,525 U.S. or $1,950 CDN. any time within six months of 

your purchase. 


* HOW TO ORDER 
ou may reserve your Juliet by sending us your check now. 
Issue price $1,525 U.S. or $1,950 CDN. Major credits cards 
accepted. A five payment installment plan can be arranged. Cost 
of credit is included in the purchase price. 


TO ORDER, CALL TOLL FREE 


1-800-828-8222 (except New York State residents) call: 
1-800-462-4644 or write: ARTMARK SCULPTURES LTD., 
PO. Box 541 Lenox Hill BO., New York, N.Y. 10021 for anillustrated 
brochure. In Canada, call 1-800-268-9054 or write: ARTMARK 
SCULPTURES LTD., 250 Adelaide Street, West, Toronto, 
Ontario M5H 1X6 for an illustrated brochure. 





Artmark Sculptures Ltd. 


New York and Toronto 


“Juliet” by Paul Fairley © Artmark Sculptures Ltd. 1982 








ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


CYTISUS by Patrick Nagel 





fo those who appreciate the rewards of owning fine art, here’s an 
outstanding opportunity. Architectural Digest has commissioned this 
Striking limited-edition, silk-screened print—CYTISUS by Patrick Nagel. 

Combining sophisticated design and technical brilliance, Patrick 
Nagel has become 
His works are include in collections at the Smithsonian and The Library of 
Congress, and he has \.on numerous awards. 

Only 350 signec and numbered prints are being produced by 
Mirage Editions and are availa! 5180 each. The remaining 1,250 limited 
edition prints are $45. Each print will include a certificate of authenticity. All 
are fine quality serigraphs measuring 17” x 25” 


Architectural Digest is the registered trademark of Knapp Communications Corporation, used with permission 





e of America’s most respected and well-known artists. 


Enjoy the 
rewards — 
Of OWNING 
rine art. 


A limited edition print 
specially commissioned by 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


To order your limited edition print, 

Just fill out and mail the coupon below. 
Or to enjoy it even sooner... 

call us toll-free at 800-421-4448 
Monday-Friday 7am-7pm, Saturday 
7am-|pm, Pacific time. In California, 

call 800-252-2071. Credit card orders only. 


Architectural Digest Selections, Dept. A613 
8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, CA 90230 





NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
STATE ZIP. 
#50634 CYTISUS 
Signed andnumbered $§ 
#50635 CYTISUS Unsigned 


Plus $5.00 shipping and handling per order. Add 
tax if delivered in California. 40864 


D Enclosed is my check or money order (no cast 
please} payable to Architectural Digest Selectior 


CD Please charge to my: 
O BankAmericard/Visa 
O American Express 
O MasterCard 


DO Diners Club 
Card no. 
Expiration date 


Signature 
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-DAKOTAH 
CENTURY FURNITURE 
MARTEX 
LANE FURNITURE 
YVES ST. LAURENT 


c: Deng = : The New Spiegel Catalog. Over 500 pages of the latest home furnishings 
Scrutihiod ot 1 by Hapa and designer fashions. Order yours today. Send $3 (applicable to first 
fables ylaneFuniue = MN -_purchase) to Spiegel, Dept. 491, P.0. Box 6340, Chicago, IL 60680. 


~ Charmaine 


The traditional warmth and 
charm of country French dining 
is recreated here with Charmaine, 
one of the 34 different designs 
in Warner’s new Precious Prints 
collection, Volume ll. They're 
available in 2 to 6 colorways, 
many with correlated 48” 

wide fabrics. In addition to its 
unmistakable charm,the _ 
Precious Prints collection is 
practical, too. It’s scrubbable, 
pre-pasted, pre-trimmed 

and strippable. Warner's 
Precious Prints, Volume II is 
available now through interior 
designers and decorating 
departments of fine stores. 





‘The Warner Company, 
108 South DesPlaines, 
Chicago, IL 60606 
Showroom: 6-134, 

~The Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, IL 60654 
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Why we call ourselves Lands’ End, 
Direct Merchants. 


hese days, on top of every- 
ey. thing else, you don’t need 
the added frustrations you 
often face when you go shopping. 

Threading your way through 
traffic into parking lots, in distant 
suburbs. Shouldering your way 
through crowded malls into stores 
well-stocked with goods, but staffed 
too sparingly to serve you well. 

Lacking clerks who know the 
stock, you paw over counters, and 
shuttle hangers back and forth 
on racks. 

Finally, when you’ve found 
what you want, there’s that added 
wait while a cashier communes with 
her computer, recording everything 
about the item sold except that 
you've been standing in line waiting 
to pay for it. 


There has to be a better way. 
And there is. 
Shop with Lands’ End, Direct 
Merchants. 

We call ourselves direct mer 
chants because we provide a straight 
line service, from us to you, with no 
middle men (or middle-persons, if you 
prefer.) Our way lets you shop at 
leisure in your home. From a colorful 
catalog. 24 hours a day, 365 days a 
year. By mail if you like. But, better 
still, by phone. 

You pay no toll. No parking 
fees. You burn no gas. You lose no 
patience. And you have direct ac- 
cess to an astonishing array of quality 
products, about which we give you 
no-nonsense information, and 
which we offer at no-nonsense 
prices. 

We didn’t originate this 
method of shopping. But not a day 
goes by but what we at Lands’ End 
ponder ways to re-invent the system, 
simplify it, refine it, or add to it 
when appropriate. 


We roam the world 
in your behalf. 

The search for quality is endless at 
Lands’ End. And we go to the four 
comers of the earth in quest of it. In 
so doing, we practice a tough philos- 
ophy. Simply stated, it goes like this: 

First, quality. Then, price. And 
always, always service. 

Once an item seems right for 
our customers, as direct merchants 


we seek out the prime quality source; 
the one not only best suited to man- 
ufacture it, but the one that can 
make it most efficiently as well. 

When we're sure we can offer 
you Lands’ End quality at a Lands’ 
End price, we pass the word on to 
you promptly in our catalogs. If we 
can’t price a quality item so it’s to 
your advantage to buy it from us, we 
don’t offer it. But we continue to 
search for a new prime source of that 
item. And occasionally—as with 
our soft luggage lines—we undertake 
to make the items ourselves. 


Millions use us. 
Millions more could. 
We have served and satisfied mil- 
lions of customers, but there remain 
millions more of you who have never 
expetienced our direct service. 

If you’re among the latter 
group, why not try us now? Let us 
prove to you that you can trust 
us, too. 

Ask us to send you a catalog by 
return mail. Better still, call us right 
now on our toll-free number (800- 
356-4444). We have over 100 
friendly, well-informed operators 
waiting to 
answer your call 
personally, 

24 hours 
a day. 
They’re 
trained to 
serve you, 


and serve you they do. With answers 
to questions on sizes, styles, ship- 
ments and prices. On colors, on 
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care, on delivery. Should an item be 
temporarily out of stock, they’ll tell 
you and suggest an alternative. 
(Including, if need be, referring you 
to a respected competitor. ) 


What can you lose? 


Understand, we're not all things to 
all shoppers. We don’t initiate or 
pursue fads. We don’t start or ride 
trends. We deal in clothing and 
accessories that know no time 

or season. 

And we guarantee every item, 
in these unconditional terms: 

“If you are not completely 
satisfied with any item you buy 
from us, at any time during 
your use of it, return it and we 
will refund your full purchase 
price.” 

Call us right now, and let us 
begin to serve you. From our brand- 
new Catalog, featuring pages of 
solid values, we can ship to you 
within 24 hours, or we’ll know the 
reason why, and so will you. 

Lands’ End, Direct Merchants. 
The exciting new way to shop in 
today’s world. 
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Lands’ End Dept. I-09 
Dodgeville, WI 53533 
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Or call Toll-free 


800-356-4444 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 





Quadrille — Fabrics for a Postmodern World 


“THERE ARE TEN designs in our heads 
at any one time,” remarks Anthony 
Tortora, president of Quadrille Wall- 
papers and Fabrics, referring to him- 
self and his partner, Jay Crawford. 
“We live with our designs; we talk 
about them; we are constantly aware 
of the color, light, flowers and ar- 
chitecture around us,” adds Mr. 
Crawford. The partners in this New 
York City firm are unusual because 
they are not only the executives, they 
are also the sole artists for the com- 
pany. “We think of ourselves as 
designers and colorists, first,” says 
Mr. Crawford. This personal in- 
volvement in all areas of the business 
has given Quadrille its distinctive 
style, which Mr. Tortora defines as “a 
fresh approach to classic design.” 


Reviving the Romantic 

“With the Postmodernist move- 
ment in architecture and the revival 
of romantic fabric patterns, precision 
in design is very important now,” 
Mr. Crawford points out. “Contem- 
porary architecture incorporates a 
quality of detail in the work that goes 
well beyond the surface. It’s a com- 
bination of new design ideas and 
fine craftsmanship.” 

“Many of today’s architectural ele- 
ments, such as pastel-colored vaulted 
ceilings, have a softly romantic ef- 
fect,” says Mr. Tortora, “but the effect 
is elaborately executed—no small de- 
tail is overlooked. There’s both the 
geometry and the fantasy of a de 
Chirico painting. Fabrics and wall- 
coverings with intricate patterns of 
flowers and many colors require that 
same close attention to detail.” 

Anthony Tortora points to the new 
Quadrille fabric Malmaison as an ex- 
ample of this quality of meticulous 
workmanship. Malmaison is an auda- 
cious combination of leopard-spotted 
stripes alternating with an opulent 
pattern of roses. “We're trying to 
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Artists and executive directors of Quadrille, 
Anthony Tortora (left) and Jay Crawford, dis- 
cuss the firm’s romantic yet precise approach 
to fabric and wallpaper design. BELOW: Rip- 
pling pastels in Trianon wallcovering enliven 
the studied classicism of faux-marbre blocks. 
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BELOW: In the New York showroom, ban- 
quettes upholstered in the firm’s Congo cotton 
print create a comfortable seating area for 
viewing, a selection of cotton and linen fabrics. 





~ 


combine a traditional design and two 


highly romantic motifs,” Mr. Tortora 


explains. “The stripe framework 
keeps the contrasting patterns sepa- 
rate in this fabric, so we can pair this 
exotic leopard design with the exu- 
berant Victorian-style roses. 

“Malmaison represents this new ro- 
manticism with a flair,” he continues. 
“Several years ago we produced 
many fabrics with geometric grid 
patterns in plain colors—a ‘high tech’ 
style. Then we progressed to the ro- 
mance of flowers and also added 
brighter colors to our lines. Now we 
are expanding this romantic style 
with a touch of fantasy.” 

In their own residences, Anthony 
Tortora and Jay Crawford use a vari- 
ety of design styles that reflect both 
their evolving interests over the years 
and their ability to integrate each 
style into a total pattern. “Between us 
we have three houses,” says Mr. 
Crawford, “and they are all very dif- 
ferent. Anthony and I own a town- 
house in Manhattan, decorated in 
what you might call ‘high urban’ 
style—a more formal setting for our 
collections of art and antiques. Our 
other houses, though, are much more 
informal. Anthony’s house on Long 
Island is a very traditional clapboard 
house surrounded by a garden and 
filled with country antiques. My 
beach house, on the other hand, is 
modern and completely simple—just 
wood, glass and the sea.” 


Floral Exotica 

Their multiple interests perhaps 
account for the elasticity of the part- 
ners’ imaginations. One of their 
newer designs, Summer Stock, artfully 
combines the intricate patterning of 
floral prints with the familiarity of 
vegetables, set against a plain back- 
ground. Another adaptation of the 
floral tradition, Botanic Garden, is a de- 
ceptively simple print that features 


continued on page 152 


The difference shows. 


From the Tai Ming occasional and Contemporary Classics Upholstery collections. 
An Authorized Drexel Heritage Dealer is your assurance of consistently fine quality and service. Shop only where the registered emblem is displayed. 
For the name of the authorized dealer nearest you, call toll free 800-447-4700. In Alaska and Hawaii, call 800-447-0890. 


© 1982 & Drexel Heritage Furnishings Inc. 








ANDREW 
WYETH 


ONE OF SEVERAL 
RECENT WORKS BY “ 
MR. WYETH 





BALEEN, 1982. WATERCOLOR, 
21¥%4 x 2994 INCHES 





© ANDREW WYETH 1982 


COE KERR GALLERY 49 EAST 82 STREET NEW YORK NY 10028 TEL 212 628-1340 








Accessories so exceptional, - 
anentire home couldbe _ 
designed around them. 


The decorative hardware and acces- 
sories you choose can be the finishing 
touch. Or the finish. 

For well over a century, PE. Guerin 
has specialized in the former. Offering 
faucet sets, door knobs, pulls, finials, fix- 
tures and more...in thousands of varia- 
tions. Many of which you’ve never seen 
before and will never see anywhere else. 

We'll even work with you to custom- 
design whatever you have in mind. But 
first, see what we have in mind...in our j 
catalog. Send $4, your name and j 
address, to: PE. Guerin, Inc., Box AD-2 
23 Jane St., N-Y., N-Y. 10014. 

When it comes to artful design and 
superb craftsmanship, we wrote the book. 


PE. GUERIN, INC. 


At home in the finest homes... 
for 120 years. 
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“THE WINNER” “| BRONZE 


J. Seward Johnson, Jr. 


For brochure and information contact: 
SCULPTURE PLACEMENT 
P.O. Box 9709, Dept. AD-6 © Washington, D.C. 20016 © 202-362-9310 
-LIFESIZE FIGURES PRODUCED IN LIMITED EDITIONS OF SEVEN OR LESS 


‘‘The Winner’’ is part of a four piece installation at the 
Richard J. Hughes Justice Complex in Trenton, NJ. 


A world 

in one country. 
Expect the un- 
expected. Abundant 
varieties of fauna, 
flora and peoples. 

A rich land, 
unspoiled and 
beautiful. 

For an unforgettable 
vacation experience, 
consult your travel 
agent or ask for youi 
free color brochure, 
‘South Africa — 
Gateway to a 
Continent. 


South African 
Tourist Corporation, 
610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 

NY. 10020: 

Tel. (212) 245-3720. 
Telex 649535. 
Name. 


Address= == === 


Where summeris 
four seasons long. 


¥ AD 183 
satour 
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Quadrille — Fabrics for a Postmodern World 
continued from page 148 


only the more exotic blossoms found 
in Medieval flower gardens. ‘“We 
were tired of drawing anemones and 
tulips and daisies,” says Mr. Tortora. 
“So, in Botanic Garden we used fri- 
tillaria and orchids and spiderwort.” 
This adroit reworking of themes is 
also evident in Quadrille’s wallcover- 
ing Trianon. The overall design of 
squares of faux-marbre has an effect, 
Mr. Crawford points out, that “weds 





White floor tiles and a marble table at the 


Quadrille showroom evoke a deliberate sim- 
plicity. Panels, which include the cotton print 
Flowers (left), inject bold declarations of color. 


a kind of geometric regularity with a 
romantic grandeur of scale.” 

Over the fourteen years since 
Quadrille was founded, there have 
been certain constants in the design 
of the fabrics and wallcoverings, re- 
gardless of changes in style. One of 
these is the designers’ continuing in- 
terest in color. They point out that 
they were using desert sand, terra- 
cotta, and what Jay Crawford de- 
scribes as “ice cream sherbet’ colors 
as early as 1969. “And those shades 
have remained popular,” says Mr. 
Crawford. He links the present 
interest in earth colors and pastels to 
young contemporary artists’ re- 
discovery of those colors. “The art 
world, I feel, is the prime mover of 
new trends. What you see in paint- 
ings on the gallery walls today, you 
will probably see in the fashion 


world and in fabrics in five years. But 
colors rarely go completely out of 
style,” he adds. “Color is always in.” 

A sensitivity to the art world and 
an interest in the interplay of nature 


.and artifice have formed the basis for 


the design work of the Quadrille part- 
ners. Their reputation for witty and 
inventive designs, combined with an 
awareness of subtle detail, has grown 
over the years. “Our clients include 


A penchant for fantasy in design sparked 
Quadrille’s Malmaison chintz. Alternating 
with a delicate spray of roses, leopard spots 
add contrast with a whimsical jungle motif. 


members of the Astor and Mellon 
families,” says Mr. Tortora, “and de- 
sign firms such as Parish-Hadley As- 

sociates, and Mark Hampton.” 
“People are very serious about de- 
sign today,” Jay Crawford adds. “And 
they are very serious about quality. 
We feel that our complete involve- 
ment with Quadrille maintains the 
high standards our clients demand.” 
Anthony Tortora and Jay Crawford 
share a keen awareness of the essen- 
tial qualities that make for good 
design. It is their continuing com- 
mitment to these high standards, on 
both an artistic and a business level, 
that has given Quadrille its distinc- 
tion in the design community. 0 
—Jeffrey Simpson 





Designs featured this month in “In the Show- 
rooms” are available through interior designers. 





“Oh, | just wanted to kiSs you good night” 


©) Bell System 








Luxurious panache. The ultimate leather sofa by Brayton. 


FRAN MURPH ¥ 


D&D Centre of The Palm Beaches 401 Clematis Street, Florida Phone (305) 659-6200 
A Home Furnishings Trade Showroom 
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DKER WORKS 1982/STONE & STECCAT! PHOTOGRAPH 5 TO THE ACCREDITED TRADE ONLY 


send $2 for illustrated wicker collection brochure to 


| the wicker works 


650 potrero avenue, san francisco, california 94110; telephone (415) 285-6400: telex 330408 
san francisco, los angeles, seattle, denver/kneedler-fauchere; portland/wayne martin, inc; dallas, houston/walter lee culp assoc; chicago, troy (mich.)/rozmallin: 
boston/george and frances davison; new york/jack lenor larsen; philadelphia, washington/duncan-huggins, ltd; miami, atlanta/jerry pair & assoc: 
london/homeworks: paris, stuttgart, zurich/jack lenor larsen; portocervo (sardinia)/studio 7, kuwait/patrick benyari; rome/moroni rocchia: 
_ jeddah/ahmad & mohammad saleh kaki. 







For the discerning and demanding 
gardener -- America’s most diverse and 
comprehensive catalog. You'll find a | 
meticulous, world-wide selection of the 
finest ornamental GARDEN PLANTS - 
over 1,000 varieties! All absolutely i 
backed by Wayside’s Famous Guarantee. 
Ask now and this FULL-COLOR book- 
style catalog is yours for $1.00, deducti- i 
ble from first order. 





62 Garden Lane, Hodges, S. C. 29695 


yew 


The Complete Garden Catalog 


Wayside 
Gardens 


CATALOG FOR 





ae ms. © 1983 Wayside 
is Gardens 
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I enclose $1.00 deductible from first purchase. 
Please print: 
Name 
Address 
City 
State Zip 

WAYSIDE GARDENS CO. 
62 Garden Lane, Hodges, S. C. 29695 











FOR YEARS, YOU'VE BEEN PUTTING 
OFF THE BEST DAYS OF YOUR LIFE. 
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Cruise America aboard the luxu- 
rious Mississippi Queen® or 
the legs 
and exp 
fun, excite: 
eantry of Ste 
And, if you act 
our Steamboatin 


lary Delta Queen "oh 


ind pag- 
tin? 





Advantage fare can ‘4 KMD (5 


save you 10%. Don’t 
put off the cruise Vt 


> 


e all the ors 





Terrrrrrs 





of a lifetime any longer. See 
your travel agent today. 


Cruises from 2 to 12 nights. 
FREE COLOR BROCHURES 
Distribution Department, Box AD 22 
The Delta Queen Steamboat Co 
511 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 


ss 





| Name 


Address 
City 
State Zip 


My travel agent is 


MISSISSIPPI QUEEN « DELTA QUEEN 





RUSSELL MACMASTERS 


PREVIEWS 





Coming Next— 
in February 





Architectural Digest Visits: 
JOHN FRANKENHEIMER 
at the film director's 
Malibu beach house, a context 
for vibrant living, designed 
by Leonard Stanley. 


INTERIOR DESIGNS 


Alberto Pinto captures 
the spirit of Renaissance 
Florence in the villa of the 
Olivier Clement Cacoubs at 
Saint-Jean-Cap-Ferrat. 


A strong European influence 
distinguishes Kalef Alaton’s 
and Janet Polizzi’s 
sophisticated design for 
a residence in Aspen. 


In Manhattan, 
artist Frank Faulkner's 
loft and his painting develop 
simultaneously. 


Interiors by 
Richard Tam transform a 
San Francisco Victorian house 
into a festive and inviting 
milieu for entertaining. 


Bruce Gregga brings a 
sense of comfort and livability 
to expansive spaces in a house 

overlooking Lake Michigan. 





PREVIEWS 


| 





ARCHITECTURAL 
DIGEST 


Kittinger Furniture. Table banding is a true traditional 
detail recreated only by skilled hands. 


Send $8.00 for 180-page “Library” 


including Kittinger designs, 
: Historic Houses: Williamsburg® Furniture and other 
; historic reproductions to Kittinger, 
Down House in Kent, 


1905G Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, NY 14207 





for forty years Boston, New York, Washington DC, High Point, Atlanta, 
a nurturing setting for the Miami, Buffalo, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Orange County, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver BC 


scientific genius of 


CHARLES DARWIN. 





SEBCIAL FEATURES | 


Architecture: 
Striking boulders form the 
basis of an Arizona dwelling 
by Charles Foreman Johnson. 


Gardens: 
The floral splendor of a 
wooded acre in Connecticut. 


The Collectors: 

A personal aesthetic weds 
artworks and Art Nouveau 
glass in the Parma home 
of the Corrado Maestris 
designed by Maurizio Chiari. 


| Art: 
| Old-world 
: kitchens, warm centers ire 
! of family life depicted in ... on Safari with us in Africa. We don’t cut corners. 
| European paintings. Our beautiful full-color brochures on the finest in exotic 
: travel to Africa, Egypt, India, and the country homes of 
Antiques: Britain are complimentary. 


| 

) Trays representing the 

| epitome of different styles. 
| 
| 


Just call our Miss Robinson toll free at (800) 323-3602, ask 
your travel agent, or write to us. There is no obligation. 


cAbercrombie ® Kent International 
AND MORE a Dept. ACJ-1 * 1000 Oak Brook Road ¢ Oak Brook, Illinois 60521 
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bed names in the field 
ign are among the most 

firms in the country. 
een selected for their 
within the trade 
eative excellence 
ld of interior design. 

mes you can trust. 


6 
CVlanla tan Topol & Associates, Inc. 
i 


Cy am y Blitteranck, ASID 
512 ty -8318 


Oey AEs _ Wingo’s Interiors, Inc. 
— 205 979-2093 
Gy, . 
C7 ah DP camaets, FASID 
2 446-3493 


CO d F. Greiwe/Group Ill 
ee 513  871- 7700 


Trayner-Murray, Inc. 
geo 467-6485 


Galloway’s & Clements 
813 482-7311 


il Gerac Interiors, Inc. 


Robert Baker, FASID 
816 931-8479 


ad ee lla Tes Burdett, ASID 
74 459-4209 


7 Reginald Adams, ISID 
—-213:- 659-8038 


iam M. Manly, ASID | 
4 963-0345 


From concept to completion, you will 
find these experienced design firms 
sensitive to your personal require- 
ments and eminently creative in 
designing the ultimate in rest- 
dential living environments. 
They are the first choice in design 
services throughout America. 


Ronald I. Noel, ASID 
612 927-4341 


Roberta Eckert, ASID 
205 438-3287 


Wm. M. Hamilton & Associates 
615 383-4974 


Ashley Hall Interiors Ltd. 
504 524-0196 


Michael de Santis, Inc. 
212 753-8871 


Robert Shaw & Associates, Inc. 
305 655-8170 


Barbara Jacobs, ASID 
408 446-2225 


George Eberhardt Associates, Inc. 
215 482-1797 


Wiseman and Gale, Inc. 
602 945-8447 


Mark Christy Assoc., Inc. 
412 687-5135 


Russell L. Emmert, ASID 
503 245-7602 


Luigi Bianco Design Associates 
401 274-3340 


Don Pisoni, ASID 
314 997-1888 


Michael Taylor 
415 668-7668 


Stapleton Gooch, Incorporated 
813 251-5486 


Ronn Jaffe, ASID/IBD, & Assoc. 
202 337-6111 


©1982 American Advertising Network. All Rights Reserved. 


READER'S DIRE@ TORY, 


An invitation __ Allisting of the 
ford iscrimina tin fe listeners. designers, architects and galleries 


featured in this issue 


If you wish to own the world’s finest audio components, and if 
you are willing to pay accordingly, we invite you to clip the 
coupon below. In return, we will promptly send you, via First Pages 42-51: 

Class mail, a complete packet of information on our Swiss Mrs. Henry Parish II 

and German-made Revox audio components, including a .  Parish-Hadley Associates 
24-page color catalog and a list of Revox dealers. Write 7 


today, and learn the full story behind Europe’s premier 78 Bast Fifty-sixth Street 
audio component manufacturer. New York, New York 10022 
212/888-7979 


Pages 60-67: 
Carleton Varney, IsDA 
Carleton Varney Design Group 
Dorothy Draper & Co., Inc. 
60 East Fifty-sixth Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/758-2810 








Mail to: INE REVOXx 7 P ; 

|" studer Revox America, 1425 Elm Hill Pike, Nashville, TN 37210 | SABES Cea 

: Name P. & D. Colnaghi & Co. Ltd. 
14 Old Bond Street 

| Address____—— Phone | London W1, England 

| City State ZIP ADC eee 

ee es eee ee eee eS SS ae eS eS Ee Se SS SS ee _! 


Henrich Kunsthandel 
Barerstrasse 35 

8000 Munich, West Germany 
49-89-282306 








bi be eee Heide Huebner Kunsthandel 
SPECIAL TASTE, Handelstrasse 21a 
SHOP MANDARIN! 8700 Wurzburg, West Germany 


49-931-71304 


J. G. Laue Antiquitaten 
Theresienstrasse 33 
8000 Munich, West Germany 














MANDARIN’S DIVERSE 49-89-2800972 
ANTIQUES WILL 

\ Sheppard & Cooper Ltd. 
SATISFY YOUR _ 5/6 Cork Street 
DISTINCTIVE NEEDS = London W1, England 


44-1-734-9179 
One of the largest stocks 
Rainer Zeitz Ltd. 

39 Tite Street 

London SW3, England 
44-1-352-0848 


of Oriental antiques 


outside the Orient. 


ANTIQUES, LTD. 


9:00 - 5:30 Monday-Saturday 


Pages 74-83: 
Harrison Cultra 


812 West Pine Street, P.O. Box 428 149 East Thirty-seventh Street 
Farmville, N.C. 27828-0428 New York, New York 10016 
Wholesale & Retail 212/686-1370 


Located 22 miles east Highway I-95 a 
continued on page 164 


Baker Furniture 


In keeping with the dignity 
and elegance of the best of tra- 
totally 


ditional furniture, yet 


compatible with the demands of 


modern living, the Baker collec- 


tion of upholstered furniture is 


drawn from basic principles of 


classic design. 
Baker upholstered furniture 
is made to an exacting standard 


ot craftsmanship. Upon exami- 


nation, you will find evidence of 


Upholstered Collections 


the same skillful hand cutting, 
fitting and sewing that marks 
distinguished tailoring. Exclusive 
Baker fabrics, generous cushions 
and excellent spring suspensions 
all combine to produce furniture 
of lasting comfort and beauty. 
You are invited to send $4.00 


‘for the Baker Upholstered Furni- 


ture Catalogue, Dept. 153, 1661 
Monroe Avenue N.W., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan 49505. 


; 
E 
| 
Fi 


A North American Philips Company 


Distinguished manufacturer and distributor of fine furniture 
with showrooms in Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, 
High Point, Houston, Los Angeles, Miami, New York 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Troy and London 
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The Garden Way 








SunRoom/Solar Greenhouse 


is 


Hes to serve as an 
efficient passive solar 
collector, our greenhouse 
uses a fotally integrated sys- 
tem of solar components, to 
heat itself, and to help heat 
your home as well 

It is also a sunny, energy 
saving room addition— for 
year ‘round gardening and 
comfortable family living. 

To find out more, send for 
our free brochure, or send 
$3.00 to receive your Com- 
plete Information Portfolio: 
16-page color brochure, 7 


to Shop for a Solar 
Greenhouse,” Tax 




















Planning Guide “How f# (Please 
A send me your 

free brochure. 
UO Iam enclosing 








pent 7 $3 to receive your 

nformation 7 Complete Information 

and much, 7 Portfolio. | 

much 7 

more. 7 | 
7 name | 

7 

7 address | 

city state zip | 
Garden Way | 
SunRoom 7/Solar Greenhouse 
Dept. A2206S, Ferry Rd., Charlotte, VT 05445 | 





Why Pay Retail? 


Enjoy savings to 40% on selections 


from 50 high-end houses. 


Malls 


P.O. Box 1150 — 2153 Lejeune Blvd 


Jacksonville, North Carolina 28540 





Toll Free Quotes: 1-800-334-2340 




















NAME 


STREET ADDRESS 


GIy 











I'm interested in dramatic savings on 


fine furniture. Enclosed is my check for: 
___$5 for Contemporary brochures 
___$6 for 18th Century brochures 
____$5 for French & Oriental brochures 


FREE information on all savings 


Allow 3 weeks for delivery 








READERS DIRECTORY 


continued from page 162 


Pages 84-89: 
Thomas H. Beeby 
Hammond, Beeby and Babka 
1126 North State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 
312/649-9300 


Pages 90-97: 
William Gaylord asip 
William Gaylord & Associates 
1555 Pacific Avenue 
San Francisco, California 94109 
415/441-1000 


Page 104-109: 
Bury Street Gallery 
11 Bury Street 
London SW1, England 
44-1-930-2902 


Daniel B. Grossman, Inc./ 
Fine Art 

1100 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10028 
212/861-9285 


Hirschl & Adler Galleries 
21 East Seventieth Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/535-8810 


Jeremy Maas 

15A Clifford Street 
London W1, England 
44-1-734-2302 


Maurice Segoura Gallery 
58 East Seventy-ninth Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/734-0734 


Louise Whitford Gallery 
25a Lowndes Street 
London SW1, England 
44-1-235-3154 


Wildenstein & Co., Inc. 
19 East Sixty-fourth Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/879-0500 


Pages 110-117: 
Zajac & Callahan Inc. 
304 East Forty-ninth Street 
New York, New York 16017 
212/832-86900 





Next tine your re 3 ree 
“seems froze to your toes, « **" 
just pull out-our all new ea 
128-page Florida Vaca- ¥: 
tion Guide packed 
with places to warm 
V(el0|ael0| B F 
Sendinthe coupon sy. 
foryourcopy.Thensee =| 
your travel agent and We 
say,"Ineeditbad!” oo ee 
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RITES et a: 


JANUARY 8-FEBRUARY 17 


COE KERR 
CONTEMPORARY 


49 EAST 82 STREET NEW YORK 10028 
TEL 212 628-1340 


MONDAY-FRIDAY 9 TO 5, SATURDAY 10 TO 5 





PILLOW TALK BAR, 1982. OIL ON LINEN, 22 x 212 INCHES 








_Danny Alessandro, ltd: 
Ldwin Jackson, Inc 


1156 Second Avenue, New York, NY. 10021 





§ 

(212) 421-1928 (212) 759-8210 7 

Two entire buildings of display. : 

Member of Art & Antique Dealers League of America. 4 





Modern brass mantelpiece available in stainless | 
steel with either Botteccino marble or black granite ‘ 
top. Custom to size. j 


Pistol handle toolset with matching andirons in 
brass, bronze or German silver. 


Tempered glass firescreen with brass or stainless 
steel trim. 


Lucite log holder available with brass or chrome trim. 





America’s largest fireplace specialists since 1879 

Also, antique and reproduction 18th century marble and wood mantel 
club fenders, andirons, firescreens and hearth accessories. ; 
Z 
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A. Bound to be treasured in 
rich navy cloth with handsome 
gold stamping. Each two- 
volume set holds a complete 
year of Architectural Digest. 
BOUND EDITIONS 

#50553 1981 s/2 $70 (incl.) 
#50552 1980 s/2 $80 (incl.) 
#50551 1979 s/2 $90 (incl.) 
























B. Now you can make the 
most of prized art and 
collector’s books. Just open to 
favorite pages and slip the 
book inside this clear acrylic 
stand. 12” high. #50002 
DISPLAY STAND $22 (2.25) 





Coffee-color vinyl case provides 
ctional beauty plus padded 

ptection for treasured back issues. 
pid stamping on cover and spine. 
0051 SOFT SLIPCASE $7.95 (1.65) 


— 


Sie CMa bec Eel ted 


neatly in clear acrylic. 





Function meets beauty in this 
tractive see-through organizer. 
rdy acrylic case keeps issues 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


















E. Keep back issues handy — 
stack your Architectural Digests 


#50001 MAGAZINE BIN $41 (3.00) 


BACK ISSUES/$6 each 


#08212 DECEMBER 
1982 Architectural Digest 
Visits: Theoni V. 
Aldredge. Collectors: Mr. 
& Mrs. Richard B. Black. 
Gardens: Pellerin 


#08211 NOVEMBER 
1982. Architectural Digest 
Visits: Gene Hackman. 
Gardens: Villa Wolkonsky. 
Collectors: Mr. & Mrs. 
William Beadleston. 


#08210 OCTOBER 1982. 
Architectural Digest 
Visits: Burt Lancaster. 
Gardens: W. Averell 
Harriman. Historic 
Houses: Hesselagergaard. 
#08209 SEPTEMBER 1982. Architectural 
Digest Visits: The King and Queen of 
Sweden. The Collector: Henry Geldzahler. 
Gardens: Nell Gwynne Dairy. 


#08208 AUGUST 1982. Architectural 
Digest Visits: George Burns. Gardens: 










inde 
CHITECTURAL 
¢ | r 


| \ 


DIGI 


AR 










COLLECTORS’ 









Asticou Azalea Garden. Historic Houses: ISSUES/$10 each 
Rudyard Kipling Residence. #08009 SEPT 1980 
#08207 JULY 1982. Gardens: Eleutherin #08008 JUL/AUG 1980 
Mills. Historic Houses: Mark Twain’s #08006 JUNE 1980 
Residence. #08005 MAY 1980 
#08206 JUNE 1982. Architectural Digest #08004 APR 1980 
Visits: Princess Irene Galitzine. Gardens: #08003 MAR 1980 
Great Dixter in Sussex. #08002 JAN/FEB 1980 
#08205 MAY 1982. Architectural Digest #07912 DEC 1979 
Visits: The Queen of the Netherlands. #07911 NOV 1979 
Historic Houses: George Bernard Shaw. #07910 OCT 1979 





#07909 SEPT 1979 





FE Showcase your latest issues where 
they can easily be read. Clear acrylic 
stand is ideal for desks, countertops 
and tables. There’s even room below to 
store back issues. 91/2” x 6” x 11¥/2.” 
#50003 READING STAND $21.95 (2.25) 













































st-free and handy. Please print AM13 | 5-Digit Shipping /Icbtotal 
0000 CLEAR SLIPCASE $22 (2.25) Brod uch Handling 
| ; NAME —____ 
/HITECTURAL DIGEST lena ADDRESS 
Cl yee = 
br your convenience, order by phone... | stare 2 








(OLL-FREE 800-421-4448 


B)lace your order, call Mon.-Fri. 7 A.M.-7 P.M., 

3) 7 A.M.-1 PM., Pacific time. In California, call 
§)-252-2071. Credit card orders only, minimum $15. 
B) customer service, call 213-836-7090. 


ices effective through June 30, 1983. 


( American Express 


Card eee 


Signature __ 


PAYMENT INFORMATION 
C) Enclosed is my check or money order 

(no cash please) payable to AD Selections 
0 BankAmericard/Visa 
©) Diners Club [) Master Card 






Subtotal 


Add 6% tax if 
delivered in Calif. 


GRAND TOTAL 


ORDERING INFORMATION 
Please fill in 5-digit product number and 
all order information including subtotals 
and grand total. Put your name and 
address in the spaces provided. Then 
send this form with your check or money 
order in an envelope to 


Dept. AM13, A.D. Selections, 
8460 Higuera St., Culver City, CA 90230. 


Expires ___ 


Please allow 6 weeks for shipment 
Items may be shipped separately 
Offer good USA and Canada only 

















* Architectural Digest is the registered trademark of Knapp Communications Corporation, used with permission 


























FINE CABINET MAKERS SINCE 1886 


THE KARGES FUR E COMPANY, INC. P.O. BOX 6517 EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 477] 
168 Dept. AD for full-color Karges Sampler $4. 
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In the pages that follow, 
Architectural Digest presents products and services 
especially for the California reader. 





Now in Walnut Creek 
The finest names 
in custom furnishings 


Brunschwig & Fils Fabrics “ ee 
Couristan Broadloom hy MeGuile - 
McGuire INVA An Original Design 


Custom Made Furniture 
Edward Fields Wools ~ 
Imported Brass Hardware 
Terra Cotta Pottery & 
Sculpture 


Virginia Viets 
Designer/Owner 


Karen O'Connor Oil on Canvas 36” X 48” 


by 


Portraits Marie Eastman 
color portfolio upon request; please remit S 7.00 Architectural Accents 1479 Newell Avenue 

; ; s , Walnut Creek, California 94596 
8306 Wilshire Boulevard e Suite 370 Custom Furnishings 


7 Phone: (415) 945 7900 
Beverly Hills e CA90211 e(213)365-4833 9:30 to 5:00 Monday through Saturday 


18th re Ort) ay my nm ality Decorative Arts. | MA ne ALL G ALLERIES. IN! 


One piece or entire estates, RY ue Srolleb » 8420 Melrose Avenue 213/852-1964 Los Angeles, | 


Send for our free illustrated bre : Member of Arts & Antiques Dealers League of America 








Beverly Hills Ltd.@ 


The Mercedes Benz of Mercedes Benz dealers. 


8833 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly Hills, CA 90211, 213/659-2980 





©1982 Beverly Hills Ltd. CALIFORNIA EDITION c3 





A small hotel in La Jolla 
where the tradition for 
gracious living is 
carefully maintained. 





PHOTO BY BATISTA MOON STUDIO 


One hundred richly accoutered 
guest rooms and suites. 
Elegant restaurants and bars. 
Impeccable service. 








» JADE 


Sila 





| DYNASTY 

3) THE LODGE AT PEBBLE BEACH 
EARLY 19th c. CHINESE HERONS. (16) DARK oe eet 
GREEN NEPHRITE JADE/CARNELIAN CRESTS La Jolla, CA 92038 
ON TEAK STANDS. ; 


For reservations call direct: (619) 454-0771 





P.O. BOX 799 © PEBBLE BEACH, CA 93953 © (408) 625-0332 
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An elegant era jaqurns... | 


Antique Pool Table 4 
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Interiors by 3 3 
CA a CAs 
For acomplimentary copy of our 24-page, four-color residential 


design brochure, call the Design Service Director or write to 
Cannell & Chaffin, 3000 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90010 


LOS ANGELES (213) 380-9111 e NEWPORT BEACH (714) 833-1917 e LA JOLLA (619) 454-0451 e RANCHO SANTA FE (619) 756-5055 e DENVER (303) 295-1443. 
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Renters authe aes! 5 
World” crotlepariied. - behi Cio: 


8109 SOUTH GREENLEAPAVENUE™® WHITTIER, 
(213) 698-9461 (213) 68 





Make your yard the most 
elegant room in your home. 


Transforming yards into imaginative and en 
joyable outdoor living rooms has been th 
business of A. Lee Shelbourne for nearly | 
quarter of a century. And our experienc 
shows both in awards for design excellenc 
and in the increased home equity our design 
have generated for our clients. 


We design your yard from the ground up. W 
take a personal, professional approach to ever 
phase of our total outdoor living designs. 


Quality is our yardstick. Our business is tota 
design. We work with your contractor 0 
recommend experienced contractors who tak 
in stride difficult sites, engineering problems 
remodeling outdoor/indoor areas, adding spa 
and updating older pool and garden sites. 


On-site consultation recommended. 
Elegant designs for living. 
cA. Lee Shelbourne 


AND ASSOCIATES 


18054 Ventura Boulevard 
Encino, CA 91316 (213) 501-5282 
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a division of fur Couture international incorporated 
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PHOTO BY DOMINICK 





This White Jasmine Mink Cape with Natural Blackglama Mink Intarsia design is a smashing success 
from our own Penny Jacobs Collection, a limited edition exclusively at Somper Furs in Beverly Hills 
and selected fine stores nationwide. Why not add it to your collection. 

It is a masterpiece that will grow more valuable with time while it is a timeless value today. 
From Somper Furs of Beverly Hills, New York, Paris and Tokyo. 

When your occasion calls for a fur...Somper Furs for any occasion. 


Somper Furs, 150 South Rodeo Drive, Beverly Hills, Telephone 213/271-6289 or 272-1875. 


aviv LIP COUTUTE mereron 


CALIFORNIA EDITION c7 








If you're thinking of buying a prestigious new 
Cadillac, you'll find many Cadillac dealers in 
Southern California. 


But we are different. You see, we learned long 
ago that there's really only one way to beat the 
competition. You've got to give the customer 

more for his money. 


And thats exactly what we do. 


We give you more for your car on a trade-in and 
take less for ours. Our everyday low prices are 
apt to be much lower than another dealer's 


“sale prices? 


We give you more cars to choose from. 
Chances are, we've got exactly the 

car you want in the exact color or color 
combination and with your choice of engine — 
the amazing V8 or the miserly diesel. 


Believe it or not, 
we try to keep the equivalent of two 
football fields chock-full of Cadillacs. 


eJMARTIN | 


OLYMPIC AT BUNDY IN WEST LOS ANGELES « 213/820-3611 





And we give you more service. Our 
computerized service department is manned by 
factory-trained master mechanics. We try to 
service your car while you wait in our 
comfortable air-conditioned lounge. If you can’t 
wait, our chauffeur will take you home or to 
your office —and then pick you up when your 
car is ready. 


We think you'll agree that since our prices are 
lower, our trade-ins higher, our selection bigger 
and our service better—we do give you more 
for your money. We'll be happy to prove it. After 
all, that's how we got to be number one. 


Sincerely, 














ia 92270 619 324-4602 





The secret toa perfect 
nights sleep. 























How well you sleep depends upon how well your mattress and mattress never sags or sways. _ 

box spring have been made. It’s a simple matter of quality. In addition, the innerspring includes a row of heavy support 
But quality—the kind of quality that can give you support coils around its edge. Those coils allow us to avoid the stiff, 

and comfort for decades—comes only from handcrafting. And uncomfortable border rods found in most other mattresses. 

only Aireloom still handcrafts its sleepsets. So you can sleep from edge to edge in total comfort. | 
From the bottom of our box springs to the top of our mat- The best filling. And more of it. While most bedding manu- . 

tresses, every step we take leads to a perfect night’s sleep for you. facturers have switched to cheaper 

The box spring. _ synthetics, Aireloom still 


Handcrafted from 


the ground up. 
We start with a 


~—__uses the longest- 


ee 


lasting, 


most 
comfort- 
able filling 
material in 
existence: 100% 


Joined California Cotton. 
frame of We take it right from 
Douglas Fir. the bale, blending it ourselves, 


Then we hand- 
fasten lengths of 
insulator cord along each 
of its cross members —just 
to make sure that the box sprin 
coils will never “click” against 
the wood. 

After those coils have been mounted, 
we secure each one by hand with super-tough 


then folding and compressing it 
into a single pad 20 layers thick. 

A team of craftsmen then handlays 
up to seven levels of that pad around 
the top, bottom, and even the sides 
of the innerspring. 

All of which adds up to more layers—and more 

7 luxurious comfort—than anyone else gives you. 

Carefully hand-stitched sides. To add even more strength to the 
twine, forming a web that runs lengthwise, heavily padded sides of our mattress, we do something no other 
widthwise, and diagonally. When were manufacturer does. One of our master craftsmen takes an eight 
finished, each coil has been hand-knotted eight times and adjusted inch needle and heavy duty thread, and hand-stitches four rows 


to the perfect tension. along the sides. 

And unlike the rigid metal wire used in most box springs, As a result, the sides will never sag or break down. And you 
our hand-tied web allows each coil to compress independently. can sleep or sit right on the very edge of the mattress in 
Without ever squeaking. total comfort. 

The result is a perfectly quiet, resilient and individually Sold by professionals. We feel that our sleepsets should be 
responsive box spring. In other words, the perfect foundation sold with as much skill as theyre made. Which is why you'll 
for an Aireloom mattress. find them at the very finest furniture stores. Sold by profes- 
The mattress. Built around the finest innersprings. Proper sionals who can understand and explain the advantages of 
support begins with the innerspring of a mattress. So Aireloom handcrafting. 
uses the best: the Holland-Maid free-end offset innerspring Perfection takes time. There are much simpler ways to make 
support system. sleepsets than the way we make them at Aireloom. 

It features nine different kinds of hourglass shaped coils, each But there is simply no other way to provide such luxurious 
one designed to serve a different orthopedic comfort and long-lasting support. 





purpose. It also uses both clockwise and counter- 


é e And certainly no other way to provide so 
clockwise coils, placed alternately so that the 


many nights of perfect sleep. 


our hands, 





Post Office Box 4638, El Monte, California 91734 (213) 686-1440 
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ce you've seen one country, 
you've seen them all. 





Dee lhe) cor tide onto New Zealand's spectacular Once you've nestled in one of New Zealand's many clear blue 
Tasman Glacier, you'll feel like you're in the Swiss Alps. coves, you'll wonder if this isn’t the mystical Caribbean. 
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Once you've wandered tar celerae kee rolling countryside, 4 Once you've stood in awe of New Zealand's Mt. Egmont and its 
you've sampled the tranquility of old Ireland. : snow-crowned majesty, you'll sense the serenity of Japan Mt. Fuji. 
™ a 
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Once youve seen the many worlds of 
New Zealand, you won't settle for anything less. 
Send for our free Kiwi Travel Pack. And get 
to know the one country you can't afford to miss. 


Name 
ARL-83 


Address 


City/State/Zip 
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| NEW ZEALAND TOURIST OFFICE: One Maritime Plaza, Suite 970, 
| San Francisco, CA 94111 / 630 Fifth Avenue, Suite 530, New York, NY 10111/ 
| 10960 Wilshire Blvd., Suite 1530, Los Angeles, CA 90024/ 

| 701 West Georgia Street, Suite 1120, Vancouver, B.C. V7Y 1B6 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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New Zealand 


One-Stop World Tour 
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youll know the awesome beauty. res 





Country English & French 
Antique Furniture & Accessories 


ROR: 


Desk 10u ig tribute to 100 
years of fine furniture making from Sligh. \ 
Offered in a limited edition of 1,880. Please~ 
write or call for details and reservations. 


1564 Copenhagen Drive Open Every Day 10-5 ; — : : : 
Solvang, California 93463 (805) 688-6222 202 Bree fa ee neem 9025 














Situated in exclusive Las Palmas, Palm 
Springs, California, this unique resi- 
dential compound offers total privacy. 
Built in 1926 and restored at tremendous 
expense, the 7,000 sq. ft. Mediterranean- 
style home features high ceilings, 
Spanish tile floors, 5 fireplaces, 2 wet 
bars and new French doors. A luxuriously 
appointed master suite was added and 
comprises spacious bed and sitting 
rooms. Four additional bedroom suites 
open to the loggia, fringed by luxuriant 
trees and shrubs. 36-ft.-long swimming “ 
pool, fenced tennis court and impres- 4 
sive mountain views. Private guest and 
chauffeur’s apartments. Garages for 4 j 
cars. The almost 2 acres of grounds are a 
extensively landscaped and include a j 
sophisticated security system. Brochure | 
AD-715449. $2,750,000. 


= 


” 


nie 


For further information on this and ‘ 
other fine properties, please - 
contact: 





Previews Inc. 


“The First Name in Fine Real Estate” 





NY 


| : "a 3 5670 Wilshire Blvd. 
PALATIAL DESERT ESTATE +8 (918) 937-0703 
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1. Unusual Provence Armoire in Walnut and Oak. 4. Antique Faire’s own custom reproduction Curio. Hand 6. Reproduction Country French Wing Chair. Show in 
C. 1730. 69" high, 50" wide, 24" deep. crafted and hand carved. We can reproduce almost anything White Indian Crewel. Available at our Showroom. We 

holster C.O.M. 49" high at back, 25" wide. 
2 Normandy Walnut Buffer with inlaid star. 18th a a eee ee of custom finish. Curio, 74" upholster igh at back, wide. 
Century. 392" high, 56" wide, 24" deep. French 3 piece 8 7. Bureau Plat. Regence Parquetry. Bronze Ormolu 
Clock Set. Enamel numerals, silk string suspension, all 5. Country French Pine Armoire. Shown upholstered (in Mountings. C. 1900. 30" high, 69" wide, 35" deep. 
original. Signed Medallion d’or Japy Freres. C. 1830. oar ep ak Sane eninals from France. C. 1790. 87 RMA period Gif A Grape nea penemnque aneela 
3. Louis XV Cherry Armoire with basket carving. 18th Bh 2 p- Dawn, circa 18 months, finds new friends at Grandparents 
Century. 83" high, 57" wide, 22" deep. shop. 

yo 


ANTIQVE FAIKE. 


FINE COUNTRY FRENCH ANTIQUES x 


We specialize in Country French Antiques, reproductions and custom work. 
Open to the trade 10-5 Monday through Friday. 
Showplace Square So. corner of 16th & Kansas. 
Mary and Dale Rayner 
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A PIECE OF WILLIAMS’ WORLD 


Masterpieces . . . and all one-of-a-kind 


Irish harness cupboard circa 1780. 


Wand 


TO THE TRADE 
3003 Pennsylvania Ave. 
Santa Monica, CA 90404 
829-0091 


BRENTWOOD 
13044 San Vicente Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90049 

393-7261 
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Choose from a wide variety of screens available 
now at Genghis Khan. 


GENGHIS KAN FURNITURE 


4247 Park Boulevard 1131 E. Washington Avenue 
San Diego, CA Escondido, CA 
(714) 291-3666 (714) 743-5897 











Il Bacio V 
A 

series 

of 

limited 
re-creations 
by 


VINCENZO 
Leggiadro 


Carrara marble 
for 
G.D. Studio 


Diameter 48 inches, Depth % inche 


G.D. Studio 
119 North Ridge Street 
Port Chester, New York 10573 


Brochure $3.00 


Palm Springs, California 


850 North Palm Canyon Drive 
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A secluded 
enclave 


above 
the desert. 





An intimate desert cove above 


the emerald green desert floor — 


where just 73 fortunate buyers 
will enjoy the ultimate desert 
_ lifestyle! 


Come to Acapulco. 
And leave your wallet home. 


With most vacation packages, you have to keep digging 
into your wallet to get what you really want. Princess 
has eliminated this with a package that includes the 
best of everything. . .our V.I.Princess Package. To be 
enjoyed in perfect tranquility amid the elegance of a 
private country club. 

You'll feel perfectly at home in a deluxe suite with 
private terrace. You can also enjoy the facilities of our 
sister hotel, the Acapulco Princess, at no extra charge. 
You can dine to your heart's content at nine different 
restaurants—all meals are 
included with no restrictions S 5 Gg 5 00" 
whatsoever on menu selection. e 
All beverages are nee 5 Daysi4 Niet Cee 
at all lounges, bars, and res- 
taurants. You can golf each day IEA Ee 
from dawn to dusk. Play tennis S99 5 00° 
round the clock. Enjoy nightclub e 
shows. Or dance till the wee 8 Days/7 Nights Per Person 


Be - - Double occupancy 
hours. All at an all-inclusive price. IT2EAI PHI4OW 


*Effective January 2, 1983 to April 2, 1983. 
Limited availability at this package price. 


PIERRE 
MARQUES 


A PRINCESS HOTEL 
See your travel agent or call 800-223-1818; 
New York State 800-442-8418; 
New York City 212-582-8100. 











Laforence 6. Dougherty 


Antiquarian Horologist, Clockmaker 


Fine Antique Clocks 


Specialist in the Sale and Restoration 


of Early English and Continental Timepieces 


John Ellicott, London, circa 1758 


An extremely fine example of a mahogany 
cased pagoda top Longcase clock by one of 
England's most emminent makers. The 
colour & grain of the trunk door & plinth 
are exceptional, as is the use of quarter 
column with capitals in the base. John 
Ellicott was clockmaker to the King, anda 


Fellow of the Royal Society. 


2640 E. Coast Highway 
Corona del Mar, California 92625 


(714) 720-1787 
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ve Baroque SieMatic 1001 AL Kitchen shown in Off-White with Delft Blue frieze. Also 
) dilable with Sepia Brown frieze. 
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Kitchen Interior Design 


|r those who value their kitchen as the focal point of life at home, SieMatic has created 
chen interior design, a beautifully integrated system of cabinets and coordinated 
uipment. 

The warm, Baroque-inspired 1001 AL with its unique porcelain-like finish and softly 
unded lines is a classic example of this concept. Comfortable, inviting, a natural gathering 
ace for family and friends, the 1001 AL is available in over 400 modules and accessories. So 
ur SieMatic Kitchen will fit your floorplan as well as it fits your lifestyle. 

See your SieMatic representative today, and see how kitchen interior design will feel 
/ht at home in your home. 


eMatic 


chens that fit the way you live 


i} 
] 





\ 
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) :any/Berkeley O House of Kitchens, 1325 Solano Avenue, Albany, 94706, (415)525-9576; Aptos OD The Ultimate Kitchen, Inc., Aptos Station #25, 8035 Soquel Drive, Aptos, 95003, (408)688-5276; 
Jolla 0 Baywood Kitchens, Inc., 1014 Pearl, La Jolla, 92037, (714)454-9684/464-3549: Los Angeles 0 Custom Kitchens and Baths, 743 No. La Brea Avenue, L.A., 90038, (213)937-1660 

)“itchens on Sunset, 8363 Sunset Bivd., L.A., 90069, (213)650-1452: Los Gatos 0 European Kitchen and Bath Studio, 7 No. Santa Cruz Avenue, Los Gatos, 95030, (408)395-1944: Marin County 
)Sitchen Craft of Marin, 1241 Andersen Drive, San Rafael, 94901, (415)454-1623; Newport Beach 0 Euro-American Kitchens, 1741 Westcliff Drive, Newport Beach, 92660 531-7032 
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A Francisco O Continental Kitchens and Baths, 340 West Portal, San Francisco, 94127, (415)661-6776 D SieMatic, 200 Kansas Street, Suite 217, San Francisco, 94103, (4 
n Jose 0 Custom House Supply, 1110 Meridian Avenue, San Jose, 95125, (408)723-7073; Walnut Creek/Orinda (© Design 'n Cabinetry, 140 Village Square, Orinda, 94563, (415) 
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“Give me a lever long enough and | will lift the earth’—Archimedes. 


NOW A LEVER BEAUTIFUL ENOUGH TO LIFT A BATHROOM OUT OF MEDIOCRITY. 


Adorned here with malachite, available also with tiger eye, or an all metal finish, chrome or gold plate. All SHERLE 
versions will turn on the water with equal efficiency. The one that turns you on is a matter of personal taste. WAGNER 


60 East 57th Street, New York, New York 10022, 212-758-3300. 
For Illustrated Catalogue Send$5 to Dept AD 
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The Mercedes-Benz 240D Sedan: 
the most pedigreed 
four-cylinder automobile in the world. 


This $24,000* sedan uniquely blends hard-nosed diesel efficiency and masterful 


why resale value after three years has been calculated at 86 percent. 


over-the-road performance with quality that is the ame of legend. It is no mystery 


Hey records a powerful 
reason why the 240D isa 


four-cylinder automobile 

apart: its 2.4-liter overhead 
camshaft engine is 40 years more 
refined than the most refined 
domestic diesel passenger car 
power plant. In fact, it descends 
directly from the engine 
installed in the first diesel 
passenger car ever produced 

for sale. 


10 cars, 7,000,000 miles 


Pedigree tells. No automobile 
engine may have so often docu- 
mented such staggeringly high 
mileage as the four-cylinder 
Mercedes-Benz diesel. 

One survey revealed that ten 
American-owned and -driven 
Mercedes-Benz four-cylinder 
diesels had among them rolled 
up well over seven million miles. 

Perhaps less astonished than 
the average layman by such 
claims are the engineers of 
Mercedes-Benz. It is they who 
specify machining tolerances as 
fine as one-hundredth of a milli- 
meter for vital 240 D engine parts. 

They also implanted a tiny 
ball pin in each cylinder’s pre- 
combustion chamber—diffusing 
injected fuel, aiming to make 
this engine as smooth-running 
as it is long-running. 

One automotive tester 
punished the 240D under 
extreme conditions and con- 
cluded that “. ..once you're at 80 
it'll stay there till yourunout ~ 
of fuel—which will probably be 
quite a few hours later’ The 
240D outruns every sedan in its 


price class in fuel efficiency. 
Imagine: a $24,000 sedan capa- 
ble of 32 est. hwy.and [27] EPA 
est. mpg** A happy economy. 


Allergic to mediocrity 


The 240 D's pedigree extends 
beyond that jewel of an engine. 

The 51 years of design refine- 
ment invested in its fully inde- 
pendent suspension system can 
be felt in limpetlike roadholding 
and a supple ride. The 240D is 
neither a galumphing luxury 
car nor a testy “sports sedan”— 
simply one of the best-man- 
nered five-passenger auto- 
mobiles extant. 

There doesn’t seem to be a 
commonplace engineering idea 
in the car. Even its power steer- 


ing system is a technological feat: 


it works progressively to feed in 
extra steering force only when 
you need it, as in parking. 
Crucial steering “feel” never 
deserts you. 

Steering to brakes to suspen- 
sion, every system in the 240D 
is harmonized with every other. 
Such superb tune and balance 
do not just happen. The engi- 
neers spent seven years develop- 
ing the 240D. 


Quality is standard 


The real glory of the 240 D’s 
beautifully padded, carpeted, 
wood-trimmed interior is the 
seats. Your body may never 
have been so well cared for in 
an automobile before. The time 
to judge them is not in the 
showroom but after a nonstop 
eight-hour drive. 


You can choose a four-speed 
manual 240D or a version fitted 
with a four-speed, torque-con- 
verter automatic transmission 
that can also be shifted by hand. 
Air conditioning, electronic 
cruise control, and a central vac- 
uum locking system head a 
long list of built-in amenities. 

The 240D epitomizes what so 
many car makers today are 
scrambling to achieve: quality 
of fit, quality of finish—quality, 
period. It is so solidly built that 
there are 4,786 individual 
welding points in the body 
shell. It is so well finished that 
between the body metal and 
surface paint are six layers of 

rotection. 

The 240D also epitomizes the 
rational Mercedes-Benz order 
of priorities. Paramount is safety. 
The car incorporates more than 
120 individual safety features. 
Many could be omitted and 
few buyers might be the wiser. 
But then, the 240D would 
not deserve its pedigree as a 
Mercedes-Benz. 

*Suggested retail price p.o.e. New York. 
West Coast prices slightly higher. 
**Use EPA estimated mpg numbers for com- 
parison. Actual mileage may vary, depend- 


ing on speed, trip length, and weather. 
Actual highway mileage probably lower. 


©1982 Mercedes-Benz N.A., Inc., Montvale, N.] 


Engineered like no other 
car in the world 








It will never cost less. 


At Steinway & Sons, we strive to build a better piano each year. Not a cheaper one. 
However, the incomparable quality of a Steinway Piano makes it an excellent 
investment. 
You'll find a Steinway is actually less expensive to own than a lesser piano, because it 
retains its value better. 
in fact, many older Steinways resell for considerably more than their original cost. 
you buy a Steinway vertical now, you can always trade up to a Steinway grand 


later, \ i taking the loss for depreciation you would on other pianos. 

b is the enjoyment of owning and playing the world’s finest piano 
increases OV. ‘zrettably, so does the price. 

For li the Steinway, write to John H. Steinway, Dept. 14, 109 West 
57th Street, New ‘ 10019. 


STEINWAY & SONS 2D 


THE PACIFIC GING ROOM. An extravagance of olive ash burl. 
The 21 Chair by Cleo Baldon. Together, they're electric. 





the pacific collection is available to the trade only at the 
following showrooms: CHICAGO * Merchandise Mart, 

Space 995; DALLAS * World Trade Center, Space 9009; LOS ANGELES * 
Pacific Design Center, Space 219; SAN FRANCISCO * The Galleria, Space 449; 
SEATTLE * Design Center Northwest, Space 222; WASHINGTON, D.C., » 
Opening Jan. ‘83; ATLANTA * McCormick Assoc.; BALTIMORE * Bagby 
Showroom; BOSTON * Rapids; CHICAGO * DL&D Dist.; DALLAS * Martin & 
Wright; DENVER « Interior Motives; DETROIT » Campbell-Louis; HOUSTON 
*« McKenzie Galleries; LOS ANGELES * Jules Seltzer Assoc.; MIAMI * Michel- 
Luis; MINNEAPOLIS * Contemporary Designs; NEW YORK » Philip Daniel; 
PHILADELPHIA * Matches; PHOENIX * Showcase; SAN DIEGO * Showroom IV; 
SAN JOSE « Interior Design Works; ST LOUIS * Mayer-Melnick » FACTORY * Pacific 
Furniture Mfg. Co. * RO. Drawer 12, Compton, California 90220 « (213) 774-8300 





THE ARTMARK COLLECTION 


“The finest in contemporary 
original bronze sculpture in 
Limited Edition” 





Abstract Cello by Paul Fairley 
Height: 23” Edition Size: 350 


One of twenty sculptures 
created by _ internationally 
known artists for The Artmark 
Collection. 

Available through your Fine Art 
Gallery, Interior Designer or 
Architect. 


Artmark Sculptures Ltd. 
P.O. Box 541 Lenox Hill P.O. 
New York, N.Y., 10021 
1-800-462-4644 
U.S. except New York residents 
1-800-828-8222 


Artmark Sculptures Ltd 
250 Adelaide Street, We 
Toronto, Ontario, M5H 1X 
1-800-268-9054 








LETTERS FROM REWER 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


Those of us who are fortunate 
enough to live in Savannah were 
very pleased to see Russell Lynes’s ar- 
ticle concerning our city, in your Sep- 
tember issue. Mr. Lynes caught the 
flavor of our community, and we are 
grateful for the kind reference he 
made to the Historic Savannah Foun- 
dation. Our daily struggle to pre- 
serve our city and to keep the spirit 
of General Oglethorpe’s original de- 
signs is not always easy—so kind 
words are most appreciated. 
John L. Allen 
President, 
Historic Savannah Foundation 
Savannah, Georgia 


More! More! Mr. Lynes’s observa- 
tions on the forever-grand city of 
Savannah, Georgia were keenly ac- 
curate, but entirely too brief. The 
mélange of styles encompassed in the 
3.3 square miles of registered historic 
district deserve a great deal more of 
your undivided attention. 
Andrea M. Hattler 
Charleston, South Carolina 


Your article on Henry Geldzahler’s 
Manhattan townhouse (“The Collec- 
tors,” September 1982) confirmed my 
personal feelings about the décor of 
the 1950s. It is, I fear, a period that I 
will never be able to appreciate. 
Carlotta Menendez 
Miami, Florida 


I found great pleasure in reading 
your article on Henry Geldzahler’s 
townhouse in the September issue of 
your publication. I was particularly 
pleased to see mention made of the 
work of Julius Rindler. The furniture 
he has designed since the 1940s is 
beautiful and functional; the homes 
he has designed have withstood the 
test of time. I would love to see more 
of his work in the future. 
Mrs. Henny Brener 
New York City 


In your September issue a Pasadena 
home was pictured and described. 
‘Fhe beautiful blanc de chine collec- 
tion received notice as “Chinese por- 
celain,” which it is, of course. But 
how worthwhile it would have been 
to discuss this exquisite type of Chi- 
nese porcelain more fully. What a joy 
to see it, anyway! 

Mrs. Alan E. Goldberg 

Olympia, Washington 


I always look forward to my next 

copy of Architectural Digest. Just find- 

ing a little idea that I can use in my 

own home is reason enough to buy 
your magazine each month. 

Mrs. E. Olsen 

Rotterdam, The Netherlands 


Usually I savor each issue for a week 
to ten days before I settle down to 
wait for the next one. Your September 
issue, though, was impossible to put 
down. I enjoyed it cover to cover. 
Neil T. Godfray 
Wichita, Kansas 


I find something special in each issue 
of your magazine. The interviews 
and essays in “Guest Speaker,” “Rus- 
sell Lynes Observes” and “Antiques 
Notebook” are a font of knowledge 
and personal viewpoints. When I tire 
of devouring beautiful interiors, I can 
always cleanse my palate with the- 
cool quiet of some unique garden. 
June A. Lee 
Lakewood, California 


Invariably I am delighted and titil- 
lated by your articles. Wonderful 
fancies like the Mongolian yurt and 
Casapueblo, explorations of writers’ 
retreats and sophisticated designs in 
Paris and Rome, all are hallmarks of 
your consistent ability to glean the 
best from the worlds of international 
interior design and architecture. 
Clarence P. Stoner 
London, England 











‘For a business couple like us, pressured oe 






played out, Bermuda is very special! 


Sylvester and Nancy Gardiner talk about their second visit to Bermuda. 


“There's incredible beauty 
here. We relax, we’re restored, 
we find time for one another.’ 


“A leisurely, luxurious breakfast. . 
It’s the one thing we don’t have Sie : 
in our lives back home.” St 






ra 
reouldit you use a little | of 


Bermuda right now ¥ 
Bermuda ! 3 


See your Travel Agent or write Bermuda, Dept. 0639, 630 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 10111 or Suite 1010, 44 School St., Boston, Mass. 02108 or 300 North State St., 
Chicago, III. 60610 or Suite 2008, 235 Peachtree St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 30303 
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1925: ADDISON MOVES TO 
BOCA RATON. 






ea Mizner, Ee 


architect, entrepreneur, 
flamboyant visionary, 
tumedasleepy pineapple 
farming community into 
a world class resort. His 
fanatic attention to detail, 
his concern for quality 
and authenticity, and his 
appreciation for the taste- 
ful became the spirit of 
Boca Raton. But his 
grandest dream was to 
build something remark- 
able on his favorite stretch 
of Boca Raton beach. 

At last, Addison’s 
dream is becoming a 
reality. At The Addison. 

Anew, luxurious 
development by Arvida 
Corporation, where each 
homeowner receives 
membership eligibility in 
The Boca Raton Hotel 
and Club. 

Priced from 
$360,000 to in excess of 
one million dollars, 
homes at The Addison 
will be the ultimate 
oceanfront address. 

To arrange an 
appointment, call (305) 
395-3000. Ext. 3478. And 
make an historic move. 
Up To The Addison. 


Please send me complete information 
about The Addison. 















I Am the 
Greatest 
Resort in 
the World 


A 


Mizner Development Corporation 






The architect 
of the dream that became 
Boca Raton, Addison Mizner is the 
inspiration behind The Addison. 










His advertisement on the 
right demonstrates his modest 
confidence in the future. 





PH COYLE ine Rama 






Saar ee ene ae 


DA 


The proud heritage 

that is Mizner’s Boca Raton 
Hotel and Club is yours 

at The Addison. 


Name 
Address 
City/State/Zip 


Phone —~—~<Csi‘s~sS 
The Addison, P.O. Box 100, Dept. 7, 
Boca Raton, FL_ 33432 











1983: BOCA RATON MOVES 
_TOTHE ADDISON. 







Presented byArvida. _ 









‘HE E LAST > CRE: AT STRET ‘CH O§ BEACH IN BOCA RATON.. 


pon as correctly stating the representations of the developer For correct representations, make reference to the documents required by Florida 
| ps be furnished by a develo: yper to buyer _Thisis not intended to be and does not constitute an offer in any state where prohibited by law 








PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER —— _ = ao KAGAN DESIGNS, INC, PALM BEACH AT FRAN MURPHY 
LOS ANGELES (213) 657-5130 LLIN MIAMI AT E.G. CODY 
(213) DALLAS AND HOUSTON AT WAITMAN MARTIN PHOENIX AT ARTINNATE, S.L.D.C. 


ANS y 
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For illustrated brochures and wood samples Send $15.00 to ARTEBELLA, 8687 Melrose Aven, 
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The true measure of an interior design 
has little to do with square footage, with 
height of ceilings or width of windows. 
To be told that a house encompasses 
twelve thousand square feet or that a 
room is forty feet long by twenty feet 
wide is as unimpressive to me as the 
amount of money expended. Even in our 
increasingly compact world, measure- 
ment is a tenuous estimate of worth. To 
me, every interior design must pos- 
sess a certain charm—perhaps im- 
possible to define, but nevertheless felt. 


European Mood 

The Sturgis house in Aspen is of spe- 
cial interest because it is the last 
design we will be showing by Kalef 
Alaton and Janet Polizzi as partners; 
the Los Angeles-based designers are 
working independently now. Kalef 
Alaton dislikes anything contrived, 
or deliberately planned to impress. 
His designs are based on “what I have 
seen and compiled for myself, an 
ideal in the back of my head. Even 
more important than the house itself 
is how I feel toward the people.” Mr. 
Alaton’s recent projects include the 
interiors for a 727, and another resi- 
dence for Richard Sturgis, in the Cay- 
man Islands. See page 52. 


Artist’s Manhattan Loft 

In our November 1980 issue, several 
of Frank Faulkner’s paintings were 
featured prominently in an interior 
by Melvin Dwork. That was how we 
became aware of the artist, and we 
were interested in seeing his own 
New York City residence and studio. 
Mr. Faulkner feels his surroundings 
affect, and are affected by, his work. 
In fact, for about a year and a half his 
painting style and his Chelsea loft 


have metamorphosed simultaneous- 
ly. He says, “In my mii it is no 
longer an imperial space. if | 
am pressed for work room, | spread 


out into the living area.” See page 60 


SKREBNESKI 











Kalef Alaton 


Janet Polizzi 


Frank Faulkner 
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Alberto Pinto 


RUSSELL MACMASTERS. 





ACMASTERS 


John Frankenheimer 


Evans Frankenheimer 


Most of us, at some point, have had a 
fondness for a home because of one par- 
ticular room or area. We may not recall 
its dimensions, yet it remains in our 
hearts. What made it special? Some qual- 
ity sensed, rather than seen: that intangi- 
ble something expressed by Marcel Breuer 
in defining architecture: “The taste of 
space on your tongue; the fragrance 
of dimensions.” —~ 


Lela Baeade 


Editor-in-Chief 


At Cap-Ferrat 
We visited Alberto Pinto’s house in 
Paris last April, on one of our scout- 
ing trips to Europe. It’s wonderfully 
spacious and certainly shows he is a 
master of scale. M. Pinto is one of the 
world’s busiest designers, taking on 
over thirty projects a year, in France 
and abroad. The interiors for a villa‘at 
Saint-Jean-Cap-Ferrat represent the 
third residence he has completed for 
architect Olivier Clement Cacoub 
and his wife, Danielle. “I would love 
to know about the people who built 
the house. It was done so perfect- 
ly,” says Danielle Cacoub. See page 68. 


Architectural Digest Visits: 

Mr. and Mrs. John 
Frankenheimer 

We first met noted film director John 
Frankenheimer and his wife, actress. 
Evans Evans, at a party given by 
Nancy Martin and John Bryson. We 
were delighted when Leonard 
Stanley, the Frankenheimers’ de- 
signer and friend, called to say that 
the redecoration of their Malibu 
beach house was completed. “We’ve 
taken a whole house and made it just 
right for two people,” says John Fran- 
kenheimer. “It’s not a house to work 
in, but to live in, a big difference.” He 
is currently excited about prepar- 
ing a new film, Speed, about interna- 
tional automobile racing. See page 82. 





continued on page 22 
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Wale aetany wagon” 
when you can drive the Ultimate Wagon? 


Any similarity between the Wagoneer’s four-wheel drive drive at your fingertips. No wheel 
Jeep Wagoneer and aconven- traction and security, together hubs to adjust. And no need to 
tional two-wheel drive station with Wagoneerstwo- § ig Peay leave the driver's seat. 
wagon is purely coincidental. | wheel drive economy... }igaammamms —— # Just flick the dash- 

Because no conventional betterEPAestimated a mounted Selec-Trac 
full-size wagon gives you the = MPG than any full-size a j switch, and you're on 

memes two-wheel drive wagon: Wc your way. 

. Add to that the comfort and lux- ‘~ Two-wheel drive for improved 
ury you'd expect to find only in — fuel economy. Four-wheel drive for 
the plushest automobiles, and __ sure traction in rain, sleet or snow, 
i's hard to call Wagoneer any- __ either on-road or off-road...even 
thing but beautiful. at faster highway speeds. 

; So why drive a conventional 
Introducing Selec-Trac. wagon when you can drive the 
Now Wagoneer offers even Ultimate Wagon. 
more convenience: two-wheel Jeep Wagoneer 
drive or full-time four-wheel Limited. 


i Jeep Wagoneer Limited. The Ultimate Wagon. 


AT AMERICAN MOTORS 


*Use these figures for comparison. Your results may differ due to driving speed, weather conditions and trip length. Actual highway mileage lower. 
Jeep Corporation, a subsidiary of American Motors Corporation. 





Room design—Georg Andersen, ASID/Cromwell Interior Design, Little Rock, AR Hall carpet—Calla Lilies (black) /Stairway carpet — Berries (blac 
Calla Lilies/Red Park Medallion/Blue Carnation/Black oa Vine/Vert_ ier/Red 
Wye byt : a : ; 


Stark, 


CARPE 


THE IN-STOCK DESIGNERS’ COLLECTION 


tere : : Rey 
The designs shown are in stoc d available for immediate delivery. The collection is available with or without & % 
borders, as area rugs or wall-to | installations. The Designers’ Collection combines the beauty and luxury of od 
1° a “ % ' Se : 
nat s. Ease of maintena and superior wearability make it ideal for both residential and commercial OB TN 
\ | \ ‘ we 
he New York showroom for free color brochure. 


»n/Los Angeles/Miami/San Francisco/Seattle/Troy/Washington, DC 





Designed by John B.Wisner, F.A.S.1.D. 


‘©) Copyright, Ficks Reed Company, 
Wile acl o i) 











@ The Most Famous Name in Rattan Furniture 


Re E | BD) 4900 Charlemar Drive, Cincinnati, Ohio 45227 


SHOWROOMS: NEW YORK: Decorative Arts Center. CHICAGO: Merchandise Mart. HI 
POINT: 330 North Hamilton Street. MIAMI and FT. LAUDERDALE: Euster Merchand : 
Mart. ST. LOUIS: Romweber Furniture Showroom. DALLAS: C.J. Hall Associates. ri ae 
ANGELES: Arthur C. Page and Associates, James Davis and Associates. SAN FR 

el eOM CMEC E.Ccost Cee SLEW Sc/-e Showplace South. c.\\] inert 
Buccola Showroom. DENVER and SEATTLE: Decorators Walk. Also available at bb wsccticer es 
everywhere or through your interior designer. a 
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Tempering Interior Space 

Bruce Gregga is one of the better- 
known interior designers produced 
by Chicago—a city distinguished by 
its architecture. So it isn’t surprising 
that he says, “I think the kind of scale 
and confidence people think of as 
typically Chicago—and which is cer- 
tainly manifest in its architecture—is 
also present in my work. I hope it is. 
There should always be a strong 
bond between a creative person and 
his environment.” Mr. Gregga began 
moving furniture around when he 
was five years old, and has never 
wanted to do anything but design in- 
teriors. “Every structure should be 
well designed. It would make the 
world a lot more pleasant, happier 
and more tranquil,” he believes. A 
home overlooking Lake Michigan il- 
lustrates his point. See page 92. 


Architecture: 

Charles Foreman Johnson 

“You have blown our minds,” Mr. 
and Mrs. Hart W. Empie wrote Santa 
Fe architect Charles Foreman John- 
son, after receiving his initial sketch 
for a pueblo-style house on their des- 
ert property near Carefree, Arizona. 
Rather than building near the ex- 
traordinary boulder formation on the 
site, the architect proposed connect- 
ing the rocks, “without intruding on 
them,” to create a home. Mr. Johnson 
is known for his organic architecture 
adapted to the location and the psy- 
chological needs of the occupants. 
Though it turned out to be more com- 
plex and difficult than he imagined, 
the result, in Mr. and Mrs. Empie’s 
words, is “a most exciting dwelling 
in which to live.” See page 100. 


The Collectors: 
A Unique Aesthetic 


“My wife and I don’t consider our- 
selves collec | just happen to run 
into somethi | like, and I buy it,” 
says Corrado stri. As the director 


of an internat ompany, Signor 


Maestri cannot ste as much time 
as he wou llecting paint- 
Nouveau 


ings, sculpt 1 Art 





continued from page 18 





Bruce Gregga 





Charles Foreman 
Johnson 











Franca Maestri 


James A. Levitan 
Ruth W. Levitan 






Richard Tam 


glass. Yet “every piece is the result of 
effort and enthusiasm,” he says. The 
Maestris returned to their native 
Parma ten years ago, after years of liv- 
ing abroad. It seemed natural for 
Maurizio Chiari to design their pre- 
sent home, “not only because of his 
reputation as an architect and de- 
signer, but because he was born in 
Parma and has known the house inti- 
mately since his childhood,” explains 
Corrado Maestri. See page 108. 


Gardens: 

Color in Small Compass 

When Ruth and Jim Levitan, both at- 
torneys, bought a wooded acre in 
Connecticut, they started planting 
bulbs for a spring garden even before 
the house was completed. After that, 
as Ruth Levitan says, “With igno- 
rance and enthusiasm equally great, 
we watched each phase of the garden 
grow out of the one before. We never 
tried to change the contours of the lot. 
We took what was there as a guide to 
what was natural and appropriate, 
using big trees and immovable rocks 
as focal points.” The result shows 
what can be done in a small space. 
While Mr. Levitan maintains a busy 
law practice, his wife gave up her ca- 
reer to be “outside, in all weather, 
working with my hands.” See page 114. 


Adapted for Entertaining 
Richard Tam was the logical choice to 
design the interiors of Urania and 
Bruno Ristow’s Victorian house in 
San Francisco. Both designer and resi-. 
dents share an enormous interest 
in entertaining, and enjoy houses 
adapted for that purpose. We pub- 
lished one of Mr. Tam’s former resi- 
dences, in Greece, in our January/ 
February 1975 issue. His present 
home is in the Napa Valley of north- 
ern California, where he is now plan- 
ning a country residence for the 
Ristows. It seems the festive mood of 
their San Francisco house is infec- 
tious. At the end of an evening with 
guests, “Bruno often plays the piano, 
and sometimes we dance,” Urania 
Ristow tells us. See page 120.0 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Grace Your Home 
With 
Beautiful Books 


You can now acquire for your home 
the ultimate collection of the world’s great classics 


' The 100 Greatest Books Ever Written 


Bound in genuine leather and accented with real gold. 


Beautiful books lend grace to every 
home. Whatever the setting, fine 
leather-bound books impart an aura 
of distinction and evoke a feeling of 
substance. They are elegant in and of 
themselves; they bring importance to 
their surroundings. 

And, for those so fortunate to 
acquire such books,there is the sheer 
joy of possession. For these are things 
of beauty that enrich our lives and 
exalt our senses. Like a treasured 
antique, a delicate print, a favorite 
work of porcelain...each beautiful 
book is personally prized and lovingly 
owned. Indeed, for those acquainted 
with beautiful books, it is difficult to 
imagine one’s home without them. 


Like fine art, these volumes will 
be treasured always. 
Books are treasured not just for their 
beauty. That, too—but also for their 
content. Consider the titles chosen 
for this incomparable collection— 
books which have been recognized as 
outstanding for decades or centuries. 
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ever known—among them, Melville’s 
Moby Dick, Dickens’ A Tale of Two Cities, 
and Cervantes’ Don Quixote. Works of 
serious thought, such as Plato’s 
Republic. Heroic epics: Homer’s Iliad 
and Virgil’s Aeneid. Sharp-witted 
satire, such as Swift’s Gulliver's Travels. 
Works of beauty, including Whit- 
man’s Leaves of Grass. 

Here are the titans of literature. 
Shakespeare, Chaucer, Milton, 
Dante, Dumas, and Dostoevsky. 
Tolstoy and Turgenev. Our own 
beloved Mark Twain. James Joyce. 
Henry James. Here are books that 
educate, uplift, instruct, andinspire— 
books you can enjoy for a lifetime and 
bequeath to future generations. 


Genuine full-leather bindings. 

It is becoming more and more difficult 
to find books bound entirely in genu- 
ine leather. Some publishers produce 
volumes with only spines covered in 
leather, the rest of the binding cov- 
ered with cloth.These simply cannot 
compare in beauty with full-leather 
bindings. So please note: Every book 
in this collection will be fully bound 
in genuine leather. 


Intricate cover designs accented 
with real 22kt gold. 
Each luxurious full-leather binding 
will be deeply inlaid with real gold on 
the spine. And each will be deeply in- 
laid with perfectly matched golden 


(Continued on next page) 
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designs on the front and back covers. 
Then, to bring out the full beauty of 
each cover design, the pages will be 


three sides with a 
ste 


gilded alc ng 


In accordan 
toms, each 
raised or “h pit 
added beauty ity. The 
endsheets will int moiré 
fabric, and each v« 
own permanently se 
marker. The paper fo 
will be specially milled 
generations. 

Exciting diversity. 
Each book will have its own unigu 
cover design, created by a m 


book designer, to lend individuality 
to the volume. The sizes of the books 
will vary, as will their colors—with 
each book perfectly proportioned for 
beauty, balance, and harmony with 
the rest of the collection. 


Magnificent illustrations. 
Each volume will be illustrated in a 
manner which matches the mood and 
the meaning of the author’s work. In 
many cases, authentic illustrations 
from the period of the literary master- 
piece will be used. In other instances, 
eading illustrators have been com- 
nissioned to create original works of 

rt expressly for this collection. 

Available only by 
Advance Subscription. 

criptions to The Easton Press 
on of “The 100 Greatest Books 


Every book 
fully bound 


in genuine leather 


Gilded page edges provide 
elegance and protection 
from dust and moisture 


Distinctive cot} 


accented wi 
22kt gold on 





' Written” are being offered on 
dvance registration basis. This 
s that only subscribers to the 
ction can acquire this private 
ry of distinction The books will 
*r be made available to book 
s or rare book galleries. 
mparable books bound in gen- 
leather command as much as 
00 per volume. However, you 
be pleased to learn that the 
mes in this collection will be 
d at just $35.00 each for the first 
full years. Future volumes will be 
arly priced, subject only to minor 
dic adjustment to reflect vary- 
aterial costs. 








































ronvenient Acquisition Plan. 
use of the extraordinary care 
craftsmanship required in print- 
and binding, the books will be 
d one per month. This is of great 
fit to you, because you may pay 
e convenient rate of one volume 
onth, and you havea full month 
joy each volume before the next 
arrives. 

5 a subscriber, you will never 
ive any books you do not want. 
t of the 100 books scheduled in 
ollection will be sent to you. You 
indicate which titles on the list, 
y, you do not wish to receive, 
ing that you acquire only the 
s you wish to own. If you desire, 
may return any volume within 
ays for a full refund of your 
hase price. Moreover, you need 
hase volumes only as long as you 
se to do so; you may cancel your 
cription at any time. 

> accept this invitation, simply 
lete the Preferred Subscription 
rvation at the right and return it 
y. It is not necessary to send any 
ent now. This simple step is all 
‘s needed for you to begin build- 
1 private library that is certain to 
me a mark of distinction in your 
e. 
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Preferred Subscription Reservation 951 


The 100 Greatest Books Ever Written 


The Easton Press No payment required. 
47 Richards Avenue Simply mail this 
Norwalk, Conn. 06857 subscription reservation. 
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; Please send me the first volume of “The 100 Greatest Books Ever Written” bound in 
' genuine leather and reserve a subscription in my name. Further volumes will be sent 
\ at the rate of one book per month at $35.00* each. This price will be guaranteed for 
1 the next two full years. 

‘ A list of books scheduled for future monthly shipment will be sent to me. I may 
indicate which titles on this list, if any, Ido not want to receive, thereby insuring that 
' I never receive any books I do not want. I understand that I may return any book 
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“Hubbed” spines in the within 30 days for a refund, and that either party may cancel this subscription 
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each author's work 





O Charge each volume to my: Credit Card No. 
DO MasterCard O VISA 





Expiration Date 
O Enclosed is $37.50** (payable to Easton Press) for my first volume. 


OD Bill me for $37.50** prior to shipment for my first volume. 


Name 





Address 





City - State Zip 





Signature 





tly sewn ribbon — 


"e marker 
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John L. Marion on One Hundred Years of Auctions 


IN NEW YORK CITY, 1983 will be quite a 
year for centennial observances. The 
Brooklyn Bridge will be one hundred 
years old in May. In October, the 
Metropolitan Opera will commemo- 
rate its first season, 1883, when the 
Old House opened with Faust. And 
also in 1983, Sotheby Parke Bernet, 
the fine-art auction house of which I 
am president, will celebrate one hun- 
dred years of sales in New York. Our 
corporate ancestor, the American Art 
Association, held its first sales in 1883 
at 6 East Twenty-third Street. The 
firm was selling “modern” paintings 
then; one hundred years later, and 
forty-nine blocks uptown, it is still 
selling modern paintings, only the 
definition of modern has changed. 
Then, the paintings were usually 
landscapes fresh from easels at the 
Paris Salon; now, they may be Stellas 
or Warhols. Furniture, porcelain, sil- 
ver and books were offered in the gal- 
lery on Twenty-third Street; and later, 
when the firm became Parke-Bernet 
Galleries, on Fifty-seventh Street. 
Sotheby Parke Bernet is still selling 
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world 
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President of Sotheby Parke Bernet, John L. 
Marion discusses a unique privilege of his 
position: viewing the exchange of art from the 
vantage point of the auctioneer’s podium. 


such items every week, but now the 
sales may include Art Nouveau, Art 
Deco, photographs, and Latin Ameri- 
can paintings—to name only a few 
newer fields of collecting that were 
undreamed of in those days. 
Auction houses refresh the art 
market by putting collections up for 
competition, enabling established 
collectors to add to their holdings, 


~ 


and newcomers to enter the field. 
Sotheby’s and its predecessors have a 
history of ground-breaking exhibi- 
tions, too. In its third season, 1886, the 
firm held one of the first shows in 
America of the French Impression- 
ists, who were then regarded—except 
by a very few brave buyers—as be- 
yond the pale of collecting. 

In 1929, the galleries were the 
scene of another famous exhibition: a 
show of American furniture held for 
the benefit of the Girl Scouts—the 
first major event devoted entirely to 
the American decorative arts. On the 
fiftieth anniversary of that exhibi- 
tion, the firm sold the American fur- 
niture collection of Edgar and Bernice 
Chrysler Garbisch, a landmark sale in 
that now flourishing field. 

Sotheby’s contact with the commu- 
nity of collectors often continues 
from the beginnings of a collection, 
through its growth and develop- 
ment, and finally to its dispersal into 
the hands of yet another generation 
of collectors. I, for example, knew 
Colonel and Mrs. Garbisch from the 
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The best way to 
wash your face. 


Perhaps it seems presumptuous for us to claim 
that Neutrogena® and water is the best way to 
wash your face, but bear with us. 

Watch what happens when our soap meets 
water. It liquifies instantly. That’s why Neutrogena 
washes off thoroughly. Leaving your face immac- 
ulately clean. 

If you compare Neutrogena to other soaps 
youll see a big difference. You'll also feel one. 
Neutrogena leaves you feeling clean, not stripped. 
That's because it’s especially formulated to be 
kind to sensitive skin. Neutrogena contains no 
dyes, no detergents, no hardening agents. So it’s 
mild enough for even the most fragile skin. 


Compare Neutrogena to creams and lotions 
and you'll also be pleasantly surprised. Creams 
always feel as if they’ve left something behind, 
because they have. While they may not dry out your 
skin, they don’t get it perfectly clean either. 

Ask your dermatologist about Neutrogena. 
It’s so mild, doctors recommend it when other facial 
soaps and cleansers can’t be tolerated. 

May we suggest you try Neutrogena and water 
on a regular basis. We think youll appreciate what 
it does. Neutrogena does one thing and one 
thing well. It cleans perfectly. What could be better 
than that? Nothing. 

At drugstores and cosmetic counters. 


Neutrogena & Water 
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© 1982 Neutrogena Corp. 
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START YOUR OWN TRADITION 


#111110 —Starburst Bread and Butter Plate $17.50 ($2.00) 

#111111 —Starburst Salad Plate $20.50 ($2.00) 

#111112 —Starburst Dinner Plate $36.00 ($2.50) 

#111113 —Starburst Cup and Saucer $36.00 ($2.50) 
Shipping and handling charges in parenthesis. 


SET A TABLE THAT SETS YOU APART 
AVAILABLE TODAY THROUGH ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


By Phone: CALL TOLL FREE 800-421-4448 Mon.-Fri., 7 AM to 7 PM, BY MAIL: Write (enclose your check or credit card number) to 
Sat., 7 AM to 1 PM Pacific Time. In California call, 800-252-2041 Dept. A323, Architectural Digest, 8460 Higuera St., Culver City, 


Credit card orders only. California 90230. 


“Starburst’’, a timeless traditional pattern from FITZ and FLOYD 
White porcelain dinnerware, enriched with regal red, flashes 

Of 22 karat gold and bands of cobalt blue. Why wait for 
Grandmother's dishes when you can create your own traditions 
with FITZ and FLOYD? 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


A world 

in one country. 
Expect the un- 
expected. Abundant 
varieties of fauna, 
flora and peoples. 
Arich land, 
unspoiled and 
beautiful. 

For an unforgettable 
vacation experience, 
consult your travel 
agent or ask for youi 
free color brochure, 
‘South Africa — 
Gateway to a 
Continent’. 


South African 
Tourist Corporation, 
610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 

N.Y. 10020. 

Tel. (212) 245-3720. 
Telex 649535. 
Names ae = 


Address === 


Where summer is 
four seasons long. 


¥ AD-283 
satour 


9597/ARD 
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John L. Marion 
continued from page 28 





Little Joe with Cow, by Japanese-American painter Kuniyoshi, disconcerted Mr. Marion by selling for 
ten times its presale estimate. The final bid was $220,000—a far cry from the expected $20,000. 





time I joined the Parke-Bernet Galler- 
ies. Their New York residence was 
across the street, at the Carlyle Hotel, 
and when they came in on Saturdays 
to look at the exhibitions I used to 
chat with them about their latest ac- 
quisitions and help them with bids. 
Many years later I had the satisfaction 
of being the auctioneer for their col- 
lections: Impressionist and Modern 
paintings in New York, and Ameri- 
cana at their country place in Mary- 
land. The paintings auction featured 
a $3 million Picasso, while the sale 
at their home Pokety Farms, on 
Chesapeake Bay, was a most impres- 
sive house sale—eighteen thousand 
visitors came to view the collection. It 
was particularly exciting to see a 
Chippendale desk I had sold the Gar- 
bisches in 1972 for $120,000 sell for 
$250,000, setting a new record, at the 
time, for American furniture. 

My father, Louis J. Marion, pre- 
ceded me at the auctioneer’s podium. 
He came to work for the American 
Art Association in 1927, so for more 
than half of Sotheby’s first century 
our family has been connected with 
the firm. The high point of his career 
as auctioneer was the sale of the cele- 


brated Rembrandt painting Aristotle 
Contemplating the Bust of Homer 
(1653). Now displayed in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, that painting 
in 1961 realized the unprecedented 
price of $2,300,000. The figure was 
then more than twice that ever real- 
ized for a work of art at auction, and 
one of my ambitions from the time I 
became an auctioneer was to sell 
something that broke that record. I 
had to wait eighteen years. My 
chance came with Frederic Edwin 
Church’s Icebergs, the now famous 
long-lost painting that turned up ina 
boys’ home in Manchester, England. I 
knew it was a great American picture, 
but wondered how many bidders 
there would be for a painting measur- 
ing 64 by 112 inches. At the sale, 
plenty of bids came in, both in person 
and on the telephone, and in just 
minutes I had sold the picture for a 
record $2,500,000. The first telephone 
call I made was to my father, by then 
retired, to tell him I had finally man- 
aged to beat his record at the podium. 

That record didn’t stand for even 
the season, however, because a few 
months later I had before me on the 
auction stage a major painting by 
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For you, first class is a way Of life. 
From the plane you fly...to the car you drive. 
Seville... Cadillac's finest. 
Elegant. Distinctive. Superbly crafted. 
A car for those who choose to go first class all the way. 
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CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION U.S.A, 
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‘Timeless Designs 
Gokight To The Top. 
ocal Port. 


Focal Point® cornice mouldings of tough lightweight 
Endure-all.™ Beauty that appears hand-sculpted, molded 
in single members that install with hammer and nails, 
come ready to paint or stain. In short, Focal Point makes 
master craftsmanship feasible for today’s homes. 
Choose from the industry’s largest selection of patterns 
to add drama to any style, especially contemporary. Take 
your timeless designs right to the top. With Focal Point. 
Send $3 for our brochures. 

Dept. AD23/2005 Marietta Road, NW. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30318/404-351-0820 


is Only one. 
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John L. Marion 
continued from page 32 


J.M.W. Turner titled Juliet and Her 
Nurse (1836), belonging to Flora 
Whitney Miller of New York. I had 
never felt such tension and suspense 
in the salesroom as that morning 
when Lot 44 was called. The bidders 
quickly narrowed down to one on the 
telephone, from England, and a rep- 
resentative, in the audience, of an Ar- 
gentinian collector. The bidding 
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Sold for $1,800,000, Gauguin’s Tahitian Women 
under the Palms was one of many works that 
passed through Mr. Marion’s hands during 
Sotheby’s disposition of the Garbisch estate. 





went slowly—at least it seemed 
slow—by $100,000 increases, until we 
reached $6,000,000. I thought it 
would stop there, but the Argenti- 
nian collector went on to $6,400,000. 
Interestingly, the bidding took ex-. 
actly six minutes, four seconds. When 
the applause died down, it wasn’t 
easy for me to sell the next painting 
for a mere $45,000! 

During my time with the firm, the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries merged, in 
1964, with Sotheby’s, the British auc- 
tion house already in its third cen- 
tury. As the interest in collecting has 
grown, I have seen the firm spread 
from its New York and London bases 
to establish a network of auction 
houses around the world. 

Some seasons I am auctioneer for 


continued on page 32D 








Our “Lido” Bedroom. 
Sheer elegance with Italian pizazz. 


In a glorious marriage of function and style, our designers have blended 
easy-care Formica” tops with a high sheen desert beige finish, brass trim and a contoured shape fora 
look that is straight from Milan. A unique combination of 
drama and practicality, “Lido” could well be the bedroom of 


your dreams. For the name of a ‘Lido’ dealer, phone ® 
toll-free 800-447-2882 or write The Lane Co., Inc. Dept. C-62, eo 
Altavista, VA 24517-0151. Enclose $3.50 y 
for a Lane furniture catalog. 


The Cedar Chest People 





Sole U.S, A. erie aera Vintages, Inc. 
New York)N-Y.80 Proof. 
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GUEST SPEAKER 


John L. Marion 
continued from page 32B 


more than $30,000,000 worth of art. 
I’m often asked if I grow tired of sell- 
ing, but with the variety of objects 
and sellers, how could I be bored? I 
have sold everything from the origi- 
nal bill for one of Paul Revere’s rides 
to a record-breaking Impressionist 
work, and have wielded the hammer 
for the collections of many members 
of the great collecting families of 
America, including the Chryslers, 
du Ponts, Mellons and Rockefellers. 


Used as a sugar container in a New York con- 
vent, this Medici bowl is one of many unique 
objects unearthed by Sotheby’s diligent scouts. 


A special thrill comes from selling 
the discoveries: the Medici porcelain 
bow] that was used as a sugar bowl by 
nuns in Yonkers and sold for $180,- 
000; the Tlingit Indian dagger that 
was found in a garage in Scarsdale 
and sold for $72,000; a rare piece of 
early American porcelain by the Bon- 
nin & Morris firm—bought a year be- . 
fore at a tag sale, for $2, and sold for 
$60,000; the fifteenth-century Ming 
dish brought to the auction in a 
brown bag and sold for $76,000. We 
had sold it in 1924 for $6. 

The salesroom has its share of 
amusing stories, and taking bids can 
sometimes be unsettling. I remember 
when I sold the 69.42-carat diamond 
that became known as the “Elizabeth 
Taylor diamond.” A representative 
from Cartier had told me he wanted 
to be included in the bidding as long 
as his arms were crossed. He was 


continued on page 32F 
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MUSEUM COLLECTION 





® 


Fabrics and furnishings of the Chippendale 
period (1755-1785) are characterized by endlessly 
sweeping curves, asymmetrical 
ornament and, as decorative motifs, natural 
and organic forms. 


Cumberland: This hand- 

some damask is froma 
woolen fabric in the 

- “Winterthur” collection 
made in England between 
1750 and 1800. The name 

“damask” indicates the 
weave’s presumed origin 
in Damascus and 
describes rich figured fab- 
rics featuring naturalistic 
pattern, woven of any ofa 
variety of fibers. 





Orne: The arborescent design of this colorful glazed 
cotton chintz, suitable for upholstery, is based ona 
fabric used for a set of window hangings and 
valances in the “Winterthur” collection. The original 
fabric was made in France and, in design, is a 
type of wood-block printed fabric most popu- 


lar from 1775 to 1790. 
Furniture by Kindel Furniture Company 


nOmenN Dallas/Houston 


Los Angeles/Miami/Philadelphia 
San Francisco/Troy 


Stroheim & Romann, Inc. 
155 East 56th St., New York, NY 
Atlanta/Boston/Chicago 
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standing by the door in a relaxed atti- 
tude, and as the bidding approached 
$1 million—then the world record for 
a jewel at auction—I began to wonder 
if he had forgotten his signal and was 
just relaxing against the door. The 
bidder for Richard Burton stopped at 
$1 million, and I carried it on to $1.05 
million. The Cartier man then un- 
folded his arms—I must admit, to my 
great relief. He secured the diamond, 
but on the following day, Richard 
Burton sent his representative into 
Cartier’s, and the man came out with 
the diamond for Elizabeth Taylor. 





A Tlingit Indian 
dagger, found in a garage, 
sold for $72,000. 





People often ask me if I can keep 
the bids straight while the sales are 
going on and bidders are raising 
hands all over the room. I usually 
have no trouble, but one evening in 
1973 I was selling a painting by the 
Japanese-American artist Kuniyoshi. 
The presale estimate was $15,000 to 
$20,000. I was calling bids, when all 
of a sudden I realized I had gotten up 
to $200,000, not $20,000. I thought to 
myself, “Can this be right? In just a 
moment, there will be trouble— 
someone in the audience will pro- 
test.” But a Japanese gentleman in the 
front row was nodding his head, and 


when I called $220,000 as the final - 


bid, he smiled triumphantly. So I 
hadn’t erred, after all—Kuniyoshi 
simply had more admirers willing to 
bid high than we were aware of. I had 
sold a painting for ten times its esti- 
mate, and made a world record for 
the artist—all in a fit of absentmind- 
edness. The view from the auc- 
tioneer’s podium is never dull. 








Associated with Sotheby Parke Bernet since 
1960, and president for the past ten years, John 
L. Marion orchestrates the sales of major es- 
tates and collections for the firm. His interest 
in collecting centers on English and American 
furniture of the early nineteenth century. 
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"WELCOME TO _ 


Me) MEBANE NC. 


DRIVE CAREFULLY If 


IN MEBANE, NORTH CAROLINA, 
_ THERE ARE NO RED FERRARIS, BLACK PEARLS OR GREY FLANNEL SUITS. 


BUT THERE IS WHITE FURNITURE. 


With a population of 2,781 people, Mebane may seem like 
just another ordinary, quiet small town. But the White Furniture that’s 
made there makes it anything but ordinary. 





For over 100 years, White has put pride and 
patience into each piece they make. And nowhere is that more 
evident than in this versatile mahogany flip-top card table 
from their Elegant Classics Collection. 

Here’ styling that’s as eye-catching as a 
red Ferrari. Quality as rare as a black pearl. And a reputa- 
tion that’s as prestigious as a grey flannel suit. 

There are many things Mebane doesn't 
have. But more important is the one very special thing it 
does have. White Furniture. 


WHITE OF MEBANE 


At White, fine furniture making 
is a lost art we never lost. 





To receive a brochure of the entire Elegant Classics Collection, write to Dept. AD23, White of Mebane, Mebane, North Carolina 27302. 
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Donald J. Trump, 

~ the Trump Organization 
and The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 

of the United States 

: would like to thank 

§ all of the many 

‘ people and companies 
who helped make 
Trump Tower the 

most successful 

' real estate 
development 

_ of recent times. 
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Heritage 


Craftsmanship in the finest tradition. 


From the Heritage Old World collection. 
An Authorized Drexel Heritage Dealer is your assurance of consistently fine quality and service. Shop only where the registered emblem is displayed. 
For the name of the authorized dealer nearest you, call toll free 800-447-4700. In Alaska and Hawaii, call 800-447-0890. 


©1982 a Drexel Heritage Furnishings Inc. 
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Leo Dennis —The Designer’s Choices 


“VE ALWAYS encouraged guests to 
enjoy and touch the pieces in my col- 
lection,” says interior designer Leo 
Dennis. “In fact, I’m offended if they 
don’t.” The owner of an antiques gal- 
lery in Los Angeles with his design 
partner, Jerry Leen, Mr. Dennis be- 
lieves objects should always be used, 
no matter how rare or fragile they 
are. “I often place one cypripedium 
orchid in a liner and display it in a 
piece of 2,000-year-old iridescent 
glass, or fill a rare Chinese vase with 
clusters of dried leaves,” he observes. 
When Mr. Dennis designs a room, he 
maintains a similar respect for the in- 
tegrity and potential of each object. 
Choosing pieces from a variety of pe- 
riods, and of many sizes and shapes, 
he mixes them to create an environ- 
ment that is both spontaneous and 
traditional. Once the furnishings are 
complete, objects are added to “jar the 
eye and the imagination. 

“For an object to capture my atten- 
tion,” the designer continues, “‘it 
must have unusual merit and charac- 
ter and a marvelous form. I also look 
at color and the quality of execution.” 
The eighteenth century is a favorite 
source for accessories that define 





“The beauty of an object shouk 

Dennis, who, in a sly decorative 

nian bow! next to a glass purchased | 

in quality, I will put a wildly expensive . 
observes. “I find it quickly absorbs the in 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: ELIOT COHEN 





Drawn to the diversity of 18th-century fur- 
nishings, Los Angeles interior designer Leo 
Dennis insists on the same variety in the ob- 
jects he chooses: “All I need, to begin a new col- 
lection, is one wonderful example,” he says. “It’s 
hard to claim a preference. If you had fourteen 
children, how could you choose a favorite?” 


the essence of Mr. Dennis’s criteria. 
“There was a mania for design and 
workmanship in that period that will 
never happen again,” he says. “In- 
stead of collecting extra automobiles, 
as some people do today, families in 
the eighteenth century might have 
owned, instead, as many as four com- 
plete sets of furniture. This need 
prompted endless variety in design.” 

Mr. Dennis’s numerous personal 
collections can be safely categorized 
under what he describes as “thirty 


- 


headings or more. All I need, to begin 
a new collection, is one wonderful ex- 
ample. It’s difficult to claim a prefer- 
ence for any particular object. If you 
had fourteen children, how could 
you choose a favorite?” he asks. 

After many years of shopping 
throughout the world, Leo Dennis 
now conducts his major expeditions 
on biannual visits to London and 
Paris, though Hong Kong, Canada, 
and a sampling of American cities 
might be included in an occasional 
itinerary. “When I arrive ina city, my 
formula is to act as though I’ll*be 
there only one day,” he explains. “T 
want to see the cream first, so I visit 
the best shops and work my way 
down. Since I don’t like to have my 
mind colored with figures, I won’t 
ask the price until I decide I want the 
piece. I also shop in street markets. Ill 
sometimes walk as many as fifteen 
miles in a day. It’s very stimulating, 
and I never get tired as long as there 
are new things to see.” 

When surveying the marketplace, 
Mr. Dennis does not overlook a piece 
simply because it is flawed. Though a 
chip or crack might require extensive 
research and subsequent restoration, 


price,” says Mr. 

ntury Catalo- 

ze a similarity 

that is: he 
he old 


“When Mallett & Son in London showed me the Derbyshire spar urn 
(center), they praised the unrivaled coloration of the stone,” Mr. Dennis 
says. “I quickly agreed, and bought it, though a tiny nick had diminished 
its value to others. I use these magnificent Blue John urns on my dining 
room table and illuminate their forms with small votive candles.” 


continued on page 40 





Elegant, exclusive and uncommonly beautiful. 
Here is the 1983 limited edition of the best Jaguar ever built. 


CP 
J ong famous as custom coach- that regulates itself. There is custom to four wheel power disc brakes. 
builders to the aristocracy of Europe, striping on the magnificently sculp- The 1983 Vanden Plas is beautiful to 
Vanden Plas has created this superb tured exterior of the car, and Vanden _ see, luxurious in its fittings and vividly 
limited edition 1983 Jaguar sedan. Plas identification on the rear deck. responsive in motion. It is also backed 

Frankly intended for only the most But perhaps the ultimate glory of this by the best warranty Jaguar has ever 
discriminating motorists, the Vanden exclusive machine is that it has the offered. For two years or 36,000 miles, 
Plas represents a new standard of heart and soul of a purebred Jaguar. It whichever comes first, Jaguar will re- 
Jaguar luxury. Its fittings are a discreet moves, handles and responds with a_ pair or replace any part of the car that 
blending of rare mirror-matched walnut special quickness and grace. Its en- proves defective. The only exception is 
veneers, supple leather and deep car- gine is an electronically fuel injected the Pirelli P5 tires, which come with 
peting enhanced by custom throw version of the famous Jaguar double their manufacturer's warranty. Your 
rugs. Both front and rear seats are indi- overhead cam six. Its directional preci- dealer has full details on the 1983 
vidually contoured to offer armchair sion is superb thanks to power rack limited warranty. 
comfort. Rear seat passengers enjoy and pinion steering. The Vanden Plas When you are ready for the most 
individual swivel based reading lamps_is well balanced and smooth in motion luxurious of all Jaguars, the Vanden 
and a console with separate controls because it has Jaguar's racebred four Plas is waiting. We invite you to drive 
for the heating and air conditioning: wheel independent suspension sys- it soon. For the name of the dealer 
system and windows. Electronic con- tem. And it stops with authority thanks nearest you, call these numbers 
veniences abound, from a new trip toll-free: (800) 447-4700, or, in Illinois, 
compuier to the power sunroof and a RR (800) 322-4400. 

JAGUAR, Leonia, N.J. 07605 


heating and air conditioning system 


A BLENDING OF ART AND MACHINE 
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Boulton SeLecTronic® Control System 


LEFT LOUDNESS 


TOUCH SELECTOR 


Boulton Selectronic® Remote Control 


TREBLE 


RIGHT LOUDNESS 


Model SX 7000 


Enjoy music throughout 
your home in every room. Now it’s 
as easy as dialing a phone. 


Boulton’s New Stereo Systems 
Feature The Latest Advanced 
“State Of The Art” Technology. 

It’s a fact. Virtually every stereo system 
made in the last ten years has been 
designed to play in only one or two rooms 
simultaneously. As surprising as this seems, 
it's true. It’s true for all brands, all sizes, 
all power ratings, and all prices too. The 
preceding sentence is meant to be 
read twice. 


Better Than The Finest Components. 

What the finest brands of stereo 
systems do well in the living room, one of 
the new Boultons can do in your entire 
home—and do it better. You can enjoy a 
Boulton everywhere—Upstairs— 
Downstairs—Inside—Outside. On a 
number of models, you can even listen 
to different music in different rooms 
simultaneously. Everyone can enjoy 
separate tapes, records, stations at the 
same time. No Other Stereo System Can 
Do This. There's no interference—no 
technical limitations. 

Hi-Fi Stereo Buyers Guide said: ‘‘The 
Boulton Sound is magnificent and the 
conveniences are unparalleled”. 


High Performance, Superb Sound 
and Limitless Convenience. 

There's a wide variety of models to 
choose from. They range from compact 
systems for small apartments to giant 
systems for large country homes. 

Many come with Boulton’s exclusive 
SeLecTronic® Remote Controls. You can 
select and change any record, any tape or 
any station—from anywhere in your home. 

The magnificent Boulton sound is 
“Center Stage—Live,” because the speakers 
are individually tuned and balanced to your 
own rooms. These are just a few of the rea- 
sons why: “There's nothing like a Boulton’’. 


One Boulton System Can Serve 
Your Entire Home. 

And you can personalize it with 
Boulton’s exclusive accessories. There are 
Teledimmers® which automatically lower the 
sound whenever a telephone is used; 50 LP 
Players which can store and play up to 50 
records; Forever® Players which store and 
play up to 24 Cassette or Cartridge tapes. 
There are even special Underwater 
Speakers for swimming pools and Estate 
Transmitters for covering very large 
country properties. 


In California, Boulton’s new showroom is at 430 Rodeo Drive in Beverly Hills. 


Get All The Details On This New 
“State Of The Art” Equipment. 

Boulton’s expanded new catalog has all 
the details—all of the superb technical 
specifications—all the systems—all the 
accessories. Come in, write or phone for 
your free copy today. 


For Fastest Service Or Information, Phone: 


i» CALL TOLL FREE 800-221-5000 


Ext. 216 Alan Durant (in New York State, Call 
Mr. Durant collect: (212) 697-6930 Ext. 216) 

In Los Angeles: Ed Drake (213) 274-2400 

In Chicago: Joseph Arno (312) 641-2175 

In Washington: Jack Dyer (202) 628-0282 

In Houston: Bert Delman (713) 880-0666 

In Miami: Walter Auerbach (305) 371-4879 

In New York: Art Davis (212) 697-4900 


FREE STEREO CATALOG 


Se Sees aes Gees BS SE 
2160 
Get your free copy of the new Boulton Stereo Catalog. 
a Call any of the above numbers or mail this coupon. 


Name 





Address 


i. 
: State Zip 


BOULTON STEREO 


380 Madison Ave., Dept. 2160 
New York, N.Y. 10017 














Boulton joins with the friends of the Whitney Museum in inviting you to the current exhibits of contemporary American Art. The Whitney—Madison Ave. at 75th Street 
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OBJEGRS 





the item is evaluated by the same 
standards as one that is unblemished. 
“In a case like this, I’m primarily con- 
cerned with the inherent beauty of 
an object,” the designer says. “Natu- 
rally I’d like it to be perfect, but I 
won't turn it down just because it 
isn’t. A museum may have one exam- 
ple of a certain type of Meissen. It 
may be damaged, but if it’s the only 
piece of its kind in the world, curators 
won't hesitate to include it in the col- 
lection. These impaired items, in fact, 
are often priced at a great discount, 
though that’s not the reason to buy 





When Leo Dennis discovered this copper 
basin at Loyd-Paxton, in Dallas, he wondered 
if it might be a Chinese drum. Research, how- 
ever, identified it as a 19th-century soap kettle. 
“T love the metallic patination,” he observes. 
“It’s the perfect container for a Rhapis palm.” 





them. But it is a terrible mistake to 
settle for something that’s ordinary 
and flawless, rather than to find 
something that might be extraordi- 
nary and imperfect.” 

Leo Dennis further expands his 
range of objects—and objects he 
chooses for his clients—by purchas- 
ing reproductions. “Instead of sitting 
behind a wall and being seen by only 


a few people, a reproduction allows 
something wonderful to be shared 
with others. A great car is a reproduc- 
tion, for example. Wou t it be 

shame if the manufacture luced 
only a single Rolls-Royce hen 


closed down the factory?” 
An original piece can occasi 
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Leo Dennis — The Designer’s Choices 
continued from page 36 





ABOVE: Mounted on a reproduction Louis XVI 
pedestal from Dennis & Leen, a Han vase from 
C. T. Loo in Paris impresses Mr. Dennis as the 
“quintessential object.” He uses it to hold 
flowers or a wooden lotus. BELOW: Faience 
dishes unearthed in a Paris flea market are 18th- 
century replicas of refined silver pieces. “It’s 
intriguing to find sophisticated forms executed 
in such a humble medium,” says Mr. Dennis, 
who fills them with fruit to create still lifes. 





be inventively reproduced in a dif- 
ferent medium, the designer finds. 
On a trip to Venice he became in- 
trigued with a fresco on an obscure 
corner of an exterior palazzo wall. In 


order to capture the precise segment 
of ornamentation he wanted, it was 
necessary to photograph the wall 
from a gondola, using a telescopic 
lens. The image was then reproduced 
on canvas for Mr. Dennis by a capa- 
ble artist in Los Angeles. 

One hazard to the devoted collec- 
tor, Leo Dennis believes, is to become 
overly in ed, and consequently 


influenced by an object’s history. “If I 
like something, that’s enough. I’ve 
never allowed formal education to in- 
terfere with my natural ability to se- 
lect an item. Too much research can 
be distracting. The first thing you 
know, instead of admiring a Chinese 
vase for its beauty, you’re looking to 
see if the dragon has seven toes. It’s 
easy to become bogged down with 
technicalities. Turning pieces upside 
down in search of marks can become 
very boring. I go to museums for vi- 
sual pleasure, not to verify the au- 
thenticity of things I’ve purchased. 





Found in street markets throughout Europe, 
18th-century glass beads are considered 
highly collectable objects by Mr. Dennis. “I lay 
out the individual beads,” he says, “and then 
string them together on jewelry wire. They’re 
just the sort of thing my guests like to touch.” 





When searching for objects, it’s very 
important to maintain this kind of in- 
nocence. It’s the only way to see an . 
object in a decorating sense, beyond 
its scholarly framework.” 

This approach frequently mani- 
fests itself as an element of surprise in 
Leo Dennis’s work. Intrigued with 
design, instead of period, he might 
place a bonsai tree on a French con- 
sole in front of a large modern paint- 
ing, or add one green crystal to a 
seven-foot chandelier. “The overall 
design of a room should be serious,” 
he reflects, “but objects, used in 
unique ways, can add a human touch, 
and sometimes a bit of humor.” 

—Lucinda Irwin Smith 
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A console table with noble breeding. 





NEWEL. 


The largest and most extraordinary 
antique resource in the world. 


-¥. 10022 (212) 758-1970 


To the tre 








Only aJenn-Ai 
an do all this. 


ee a range that lets you grill steaks. Bi roast 
a duck. Make shish kebabs on turning skewers. French fry 
potatoes. Fry bacon and eggs on a griddle. Bake a coffee bread 
in a radiant oven. Or with the flip of a switch, roast a 24 Ib. 
turkey in a convection oven. 

Only one range in the world can do all this: the 
incomparable Jenn-Air Grill-Range. 

Jenn-Air has a surface ventilation system that removes 
smoke and grease so you can grill indoors without a hood. A 
choice of six convertible cooktop accessories including grill, 
griddle, shish kebab, rotisserie and french fryer /cooker Plus 
our exclusive ‘‘Selective-Use’’ convection oven that converts 
from conventional to convection cooking with just a simple 
flip of a switch. 

And you can get all these features in either island 
cooktops, counter drop-ins or freestanding models. 

With your choice of vented or the ventless “Any- 
where Jenn-Air’ that requires no ducting to the outside. 

To find out more, see your Jenn-Air dealer (he’s in 
the Yellow Pages). Or write for our free booklet at Jenn-Air 
Dept. 2M, 3035 Shadeland Ave. Indianapolis, Indiana 46226: 
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| ‘he finest cooking system ever created. | 


wn-Air is a registered of Jenn-Air Corporation. 
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ee eT ee hres -1894), ve een re ee 
l.r.: G. Caillebotte; signed u.r.: G. Caillebotte/1882. Oil on canvas, 
21% x 18% inches (55.6 x 47.3 cm). 


EXHIBITION: Retrospective Exposition, 1894, Paris 
PROVENANCE: Collection Edgar Degas 

Collection J.B. Faure, Paris 

Collection Felix Wildenstein, New York 

Collection Gertrude Mever, New York 
LITERATURE: — Marie Berhaut, Catalogue, 1951, no. 179 
Marie Berhaut, Caillebotte, sa vie et son oeuvre, catalogue 
raisonne des peintures et pastels, 1978, no. 206. 





1100 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10028 + (212) 861-9285 
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For the first time — 
an internationally renowned floral artist 
creates an original sculptured bell. 
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BY JEANNE HOLGATE 


Life-size sculpture of intricate beauty 
in fine, hand-painted bone china ... 
at the very attractive price of $60. 


Entirely hand-painted. 
Hand-decorated with pure 24 karat gold. 
Issued in limited edition. 


Fresh and arresting, The Sonia Rose is a triumph of 
two great traditions. Combining the beauty of floral 
sculpture ... and the lilting grace of a bell ... in an 
enchanting new work in fine bone china to enjoy 
and treasure always. 


The creator of this delightful sculpture, Jeanne 
Holgate, has been acclaimed as America’s finest floral 
artist. Internationally admired, her work is 
represented in the great floral art collections of the 
world, including the British Museum, America’s 
famous Hunt Collection, and the private collection of 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, the Queen Mother. 


Here, the artist has captured a rose in the radiant 
blush of first bloom. With entrancing precision, the 
sculpture portrays every vein of each leaf, every 
curve of each petal—even the tiny thorns growing 
out of the stem. The colors are of a subtlety that ; 
rivals nature itself. And the composition is superbly — 
united by the bell of white bone china, which is 
hand-embellished with pure 24 karat gold. 


In the tradition of the finest floral sculptures, The 
Sonia Rose is depicted fully life-size. Each imported 
bell will be individually handcrafted under the 
supervision of Franklin Porcelain. As an indication 
of the care that will be taken, the sculpture will be 
assembled by hand. And this intricate work will then 
be hand-painted—leaf by leaf—petal by petal. 


Importantly for collectors, this is the first 
sculptured bell by Jeanne Holgate. It will be issued in 
a single, limited edition. A restriction of just one 
sculptured bell per person will be enforced, and the 
total edition will be limited forever to the exact 
number of individuals who enter orders by the end 
of the issuing year, 1983. Then, to insure the edition 
remains permanently closed, the bone china molds 
will be broken. 


To brighten your home with a work of unusual 
beauty ... and to acquire a future heirloom for your 
family ... you need only return your application no 
later than the expiration date it bears: March 31, 
1983. No payment is required with your reservation. 
Please be sure it is postmarked by March 31st. 


co ne at ec em ee cm Smee ADVANCE RESERVATION APPLICATION 
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THE SONIA ROSE 


Valid only if postmarked by March 31, 1983. 
Limit: One per person. 


Franklin Porcelain 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 


Please accept my reservation for The Sonia Rose by Jeanne Holgate. 
This original sculptured bell will be crafted for me in fine, hand- 


painted bone china. 

I need send no money at this ttme. I will be billed in three monthly 
installments of $20.*, with the first payment due before the work is 
sent to me. *Plus my state sales tax and 
a total of $3. for shipping and handling. 


Signature 





ALL APPLICATIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE. 


Mr./ Mrs. / Miss 





PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Address 





City, State, Zip ce 
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SAMARKAND, located on the trade 
route to China, produced a distinctive 
type of Turkoman carpet usually tied 
with the typical Sehna knot and 
made with the fine wool of that re- 
gion. Taking their inspiration from 
Chinese designs, the Samarkand 
weavers created carpets that reflect a 
blending of cultures. Circular and fret 
motifs within a light palette of colors 
identify this type of carpet, as shown 
here, and set it apart from the muted 
ground color and octagon repeat of 
the East Turkestan examples. 


THE THEME Of athletes struggling with 
rearing horses—representing the 
battle between reason and the 
senses—began in antiquity. A fa- 
mous pair of marble horses on the 
Quirinal Hill in Rome kept the theme 
alive for centuries. This subject, 
which gives the artist an opportunity 
to show his knowledge of human and 
equine anatomy, attracted early-nine- 
teenth-century sculptors of large stat- 
uary as well as modelers of small 
bronzes such as this spirited pair. 


A CONFIDENT or téte-a-téte, an S- 
shaped seating device, takes its name 
from the side-by-side proximity of its 
occupants. An outgrowth of the 
imaginative French furniture of the 
late eighteenth century, designs were 
also made by Hepplewhite and 
Adam. This occasional seating piece 
flourished throughout the nine- 
teenth century for use in spacious 


rooms. The rustic version seen here, 
with carved shells and silverleaf 
finish, is a typical example of grotto 
furniture—one of the many styles to 
be found in the home or garden. 

PALISSY WARE is the ¢ ric term for 


the type of exotic pottery first created 
by Bernard Paliss 1 1548, and 
produced for som 

years. Like small pools 

of this ware are decoratec 

snakes, eels, snails and lizarc. 

relief, cast from life and glaze 
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Focus for the Connoisseur 
A detailed description of notable art and antiques selected from theinteriors featured in this issue. 





See Page 59. 





See page 72. 





See page 74. 








See page 108. 





See page 108. 





See page 109. 


brilliant colors. Palissy’s fame grew 
with the popularity of this “rustic” 
pottery. Among his most famous 
commissions was the design for a ce- 
ramic grotto, made in the rustic style, 
for Catherine de Meédicis. 


EDGAR BRANDT is remembered as the 
master ironsmith of the French Art 
Deéco movement. This floor lamp, one 
of a pair, demonstrates his decorative 
imagination and earlier fin-de-siécle 
beginnings. The undulating tendrils 
of the Art Nouveau style are rein- 
terpreted here in the more Déco motif 
of pythons supporting the Daum 
Nancy glass bowls. These lamps are 
more sculptural examples of Brandt’s 
metalwork than his low-relief screens 
and panels of various metals, which 
were acclaimed in Paris in 1925. 


AS A YOUNG MAN, Belgian painter 
Pierre Alechinsky became a member 
of the Cobra, a group that included 
the Dutch artist Karel Appel. They 
sought an art that would express 
basic or primeval desires, of direct ex- 
pression unguided by the intellect. 
Rather than working with a Freudian 
attitude learned from the Surrealists, 
these painters worked in a tradition 
of Nordic mythology and northern 
Expressionism. Strongly emotion- 
al, antitraditional and antiaesthetic, 
Alechinsky’s canvases are spon- 
taneously covered with rhythms of 
thick paint and heavy colors. 


MILANESE ARTIST Mosé Bianchi (1840- 
1904) began his career as an exacting 
painter of realistic genre, influenced 
by a stay in Venice and by the works 
of Guardi and Tiepolo. With an inter- 
est in atmospheric effects and the im- 
pasto brushstroke, he was more 
concerned with achieving quick ef- 
fects through the virtuosity of touch 
than with variations of color and 
light. Bianchi’s training in genre is re- 
vealed in this early portrait of his 
wife, which retains some tightness of 
strokes with a lively sense of light.O 
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Pure feather wrapped in soft leather...designed by G. Montani. Only at Roche-Bobois stores. 
For our complete catalog, please send a $6 check or money order to Roche-Bobois (Dept SH) 200 Madison Avenue, NY, NY 10016 
New York « Atlanta » Beverly Hills + Birmingham, Mich. + Boston * Calgary » Chicago « Dallas » Denver * Houston * Miami + Minneapolis 


Montreal + Palm Beach + Paramus « Philadelphia » Phoenix * Quebec * Roslyn Heights » San Francisco * Scarsdale + Scottsdale + Toronto » Vancouver BC 
Washington DC « Westport * Winnetka * Winnipeg...Paris « London » Brussels * Geneva 
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meAUTIFUL ENOUGH TO 


Be CALLED ARTISTIC 


ine enough to be called 






Artistic Brass. Contemporary 






and traditional collections of 






bath fittings in a selection of 






decorative metal finishes. All 






with complementary accessories. 






Fine art design and superior 






quality for today’s luxury baths. 








Available through your Interior Designer or Better Showrooms. For complete catalog and nearest Artistic Brass showroom, send $5.00 to Department 90 
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European Mood 
High in the Rockies 


The Seasoned Ambience of an Aspen Setting 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY KALEF ALATON, ASID, AND JANET POLIZZI 
ARCHITECTURE BY LARRY YAW, AIA 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 
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ABOVE: A 17th-century French chalet-style facade appropriately 
announces the Aspen, Colorado home of Richard Sturgis, while the 
interiors, designed by Kalef Alaton and Janet Polizzi, further suggest 
the mellowness of European homes. RIGHT: The Living Room reflects 
the use of recherche pieces. To the right of the French fireplace is an 
early-19th-century stone statue, The Slave. The chair and ottoman 
are covered with mohair velvet from Old World Weavers 


DURING A SKIING HOLIDAY in Aspen, Colorado, businessman 
and horsebreeder Richard Sturgis came upon a house at the 
end of a wild game preserve. Covered with snow in winter, 
and bluebells, columbine and Indian paint in summer, the 
hills and remained untouched by the developer’s 
bulldozer urgis thought it an ideal place to live, but 
he found th i ymewhat less than desirable.” 


He set about { | 


nu ( nende ilef Alaton as an 
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PRECEDING PAGES: Wooden beams, French doors and flooring 

serve to unify the Living Room. A prancing horse from India is 
balanced by the Roman marbk 30 Of a faun. To the left of the horse 
are Ming Dynasty jars with g icery. Two from a set of six pictures 
painted by Pierre Lenfant for | it 


Tournai, left, and The Siege of Ypres 


depict The Siege of 
Room is graced by a 
Louis XV fau- 


he Kitchen 


pair of paintings by Jan van Oole tury 
teuils display original tapestry work. a I 
according to the designers, conjures up 
everyone gathered.” ABOVE RIGHT: Illur 
ish bronze chandelier from Didier 
with wood tones. The wall paneli: 


XIV fauteuils are covered in ve 


interior designer, so Mr. Sturgis flew to Beverly Hills to 
conduct an interview and found instant rapport with both 
Mr. Alaton and his partner, Janet Polizzi. The house was 
demolished to the foundation. The designers and Larry 
Yaw, of Hagman Yaw Architects, drew new plans, and the 
result has the flavor of a European chalet. 

“The design concept for the interior was not difficult,” 
Kalef Alaton says. “Richard wanted rooms with the com- 
fort of a house that had been here a long time, one that had 
achieved the mellowness of being lived in. To give the 
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feeling of permanence, pieces had to be of very good qual- 
ity. The hard part was finding them.” 

When construction started, the interior designer and 
owner left on the first of six trips through England and the 
continent. They found furniture in Paris, paintings in Lon- 


don, accessories in Venice, mirrors in Rome, fireplaces in 
the south of France and linens in Marbella. 


“T selected—or Kalef made me think I selected—every- 
thing that went into the house,” Richard Sturgis says. “We 
might be in a shop and I would suggest a piece of furniture 
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or an object and Kalef would offer alternatives. He guided 
me with ideas, like playing a game of bumper pool.” 

If the design concept was clear, the actual achievement 
was purposely left vague. “I like the unexpectedness of 
such trips,” Mr. Alaton says. “One of the joys is to be sur- 
prised by what I find around the corner in a little shop, 
something that will give a twist to what I am designing.” 
One such unexpected acquisition was the Samarkand rug 
in the master bath. Twelve by six feet, the rug covers little of 
the large room and much of the floor is therefore left bare. 











“What does it matter if a rug 
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not fitaroomconven- _ ally: “In the same way, people who feel good about them- 
Alaton selves don’t have to show all of their best qualities at once.” 
t find an- This quality has fooled even the most practiced eye. After 
the first few trips to Europe, the designer gave up looking 
for a dining table and had one made in Paris. Declared new, 
the table was stopped by customs officials, who believed it 


tionally and take in a sofa a 
asks. “The rug is fabulot 
other close to it. Not everyt! 
Paintings are often partially 

niture. This lack of precise calc 
incidental quality, as if the owne1 
period of time and placed them wh 
them most 


interesting when tl 


to be a seventeenth-century Italian antique of considerable 
lue. The craftsman who made the table was summoned 

1e docks to verify his work. 
n time came for installation, Richard Sturgis was out 





of town. Even though he knew exactly what had been 
purchased, when he returned to Aspen he was totally un- 
prepared for what he saw. “I thought I knew what the 
rooms were going to look like, but when I actually saw 
them, I think I wasa little overwhelmed, and then I realized 
that the house was everything I had hoped for, and more.” 
The house honors the designer, who, without camou- 
flage or compromise, created exactly what was wanted: a 

residence with a polished past on rugged land. 0 
—Suzanne Stark Morrow 





ABOVE LEFT: In the Master Bedroom, the bed occupies a cozy, 

draped alcove under the eaves. Leather from J. Robert Scott covers 
the 19th-century country wing chair, and the room is characterized by 
gentle fabrics and hues. Stronger tones are introduced by a side table 
and an 18th-century French desk and chair, while a sleek marble 
table interjects an unadorned, contemporary note. The late-19th-cen- 
tury painting is by Louis Courtat. rop: The Master Bath affords a com- 
manding view of the surrounding mountains. On the table are 19th- 
century marble and bronze-doré lamps; before it, a 19th-century 
Louis Philippe painted chair. Placed in a balanced harmony, the indi- 
vidual pieces are integrated by a Samarkand rug. ABove: The rear 
terrace, seemingly guarded by a 19th-century stone lion, has a 

heated floor and is used for dining, relaxing and entertaining. 





Artist's Manhattan Loft 


The Parallel Evolution of Frank Faulkner's Work and His Living Space 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM . 





Artist Frank Faulkner's decision to change from “high tech” to warmer, more personal interiors for his home and 
studio in a Manhattan loft signaled a new direction for his painting. oprosiTE: The formerly pristine space of the Living 
Room now contains favorite objects, including a 19th-century French sieve. Sculptures are a Javanese head and an African mask. 
ABOVE LEFT: A Living Room grouping draws upon the artist’s collections of African sculpture and African and American ceramics. 
ABOVE RIGHT: Among African sculptures in the Living Room are a Mende-style mask (left foreground) and a small Ashanti figure. 
FOLLOWING PAGES: In the Living Room, Faulkner's 1982 painting Arabia Felix exemplifies the recent evolution of his style. 


“AS AN ARTIST, A PAINTER With a studio in my loft, I want to 
put my influence on this space, rather than have the space 
impose its influence on me,” says Frank Faulkner, of his 
Chelsea loft in New York City. Faulkner is widely ac- 
claimed for his opulently worked and colored canvases, 
which evoke the chased and jewel-encrusted metalwork of 
Achaemenidian Babylon. Recently he has taken a new di- 
rection in his artistic expression. This move—away from 
purely abstract to more figurative art—is reflected by 


changes in his living space; the artis 1e has become a 


documentation of recent develo career. 
“Originally, the loft had a high te gray 

floor.” Low-voltage lighting and the spati: nent 

designed by Luis Rey of McMillen Inc. had c1 tour 


de force in “high tech.” “In a way,” the artist s rh 


tech’ loft space i tiful for its clarity and p 
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But it exerts a lot of pressure. During the day that sleek 
floor swallowed up all the light streaming into the loft.” 
About two years ago, Faulkner became interested in the 
faux-marbre floor in the home of Biedermeier antiquary 
Niall Smith (see Architectural Digest, February 1982). 
Faulkner had been searching for new directions in his 
painting and was inspired by the soft look of the floor. He 
decided to have his own floor painted in the same manner. 
“Now it is a warm honey color, arresting because of the 
marble patterning,” Faulkner says. “But after the first im- 
pression, it becomes a part of the rhythm of the room.” 
Marbling the floor announced a new direction for 
Faulkner. His artwork began to assume a more figurative 
character, allowing more room for images and fantasy. 
Concurrently, he rethought the interior design, moving 
1way from the pure lines of “high tech.” He maintained 
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Faulkner ushered a more relaxed mood into the loft by having 
the floors painted in a faux-marbre design. He maintained the original 
spatial arrangement created by interior designer Luis Rey. LEFT: the 
sliding door between the Dining Area and the studio allows the artist 
to step back and gain perspective in viewing his work. Antique 
Persian rugs punctuate the harmonious décor. ABOvE: In the Dining 
Area, lighting focuses on the head of a religious figure from Goa. 


the physical plan devised by Luis Rey, who, as a friend, 
had been able to anticipate the artist’s living, working and 
entertaining needs. But into the space Faulkner now intro- 
duced his collections of pottery, African objects and Orien- 
tal rugs, as nourishment for his artistic imagination—and 
the loft took on a deeply personal character. 

Faulkner explains, “About a year ago I started to break 
away from pure geometry and pure abstraction to explore 
the representational image. As I am concerned with lush 
color and a sensuous, almost erotic surface, I began to ex- 
periment with the snake form. It is pure line, texture and 
color and lends itself well to my style of painting. How- 
ever, just as I demand that all components of my loft have 
functional meaning, there is no gratuitous decoration in 
my work. My paintings are frankly opulent and inten- 
tionally beautiful, and the heavy encrustations of paint 
always bring the eye back from landscape references and 
serpentine images to the surface. The idea is architectural, 
or like a mathematical progression, which can create the 
changes in light or the direction of light that I seek.” 

In the same way that the artist continually works and 
reworks his canvases, he continually reshapes his living 





ABOVE: The small colorful Bedroom offers Faulkner a cozy 
alternative to the large scale of the loft. His 1982 painting Rain Snakes 
animates the wall. A tartan blanket covers the bed. RIGHT: Recent 
works-in-progress in the artist’s Studio exemplify his statement: “My 
paintings are frankly opulent and intentionally beautiful, and the 
heavy encrustations of paint always bring the eye back from land- 
scape references and serpentine images to the surface.” 


space, always seeking new inspiration. He says, “My life is 
a series of accretions—of found objects, impulse purchases 
and things that simply look good to me.” The flow of ob- 
jects through the loft, and the freedom to mix found objects 
with his other possessions, illustrate Faulkner’s under- 
standing of the principle of living with many options. 
Today the loft has a warm, comfortable quality. It repre- 
sents the artist’s taste and stylistic directions, rather than a 
single interior design idiom. Evidence of the relaxed mood 
is the free flow of movement between studio and living 
space. The artist now keeps the sliding door to the studio 
open, to encourage interaction between his two milieus. 
“Finally, it all boils down to comfort,” says Faulkner. “I 


found that the pure ‘high tech’ interiors had to be lived up 


to. I don’t want that now. My environment should be rich 
beautiful and ordered with many optio 
As an artist constantly experim« 
of expression and unexpected com! 
been successful in using his loft a 
ideas later incorporated into his canvases 
the loft has evolved sympathetically with his 
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At Cap-Ferrat 
A French Villa Reflects Florentine Influences 


N BY ALBERTO PINTO 
Y PASCAL HINOUS 


“THIS HOUSE EXISTED in our imagina-. 


tions long before we found it,” says 
Danielle Cacoub. “It is a physical 
symbol of Tuscany, and I love every- 
thing to do with Italy. Sometimes I go 
to San Remo along the coast just to 
breathe the atmosphere.” 
Nevertheless, when the Cacoubs 
found their summer house, it was in 
France, on the pine-green peninsula 
of Saint-Jean-Cap-Ferrat. It is more a 
palazzo than a villa, built about a 
hundred years ago, overlooking the 


Built before the turn of the century, 

in a Florentine style, the summer villa 

of French architect Olivier Clement Cacoub 
and his wife, Danielle, has interiors designed 
by Alberto Pinto, who is a good friend of 
theirs. opposite: The villa graces a hill on the 
Mediterranean peninsula of Saint-Jean-Cap- 
Ferrat, between Monaco and Nice. ABOvE: The 
main path in the garden leads to the Tem- 
ple of Love. Lert: The pond in front of the 
temple is framed by Italian cypress trees. 





ABOVE: Elements of the Entrance Loggia 
include a mosaic walkway, Florentine vaults, 
and columns of red Italian marble with con- 
trasting capitals. RIGHT: A stairway decked 
with orchids leads to the ground floor. 
Opposite: In the Entrance Gallery on the 
ground floor, the faux-marbre floor and lean 
lines of the stairway railing offer a spare con- 
trast to the Italian Rococo gilt console 
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Mediterranean. The first owners 
were English, and the architect 
unmistakably Italian, and he used 
a Florentine style throughout. The 
columns supporting the patio are red 
Italian marble, the southern sunlight 
falls on walls of sienna yellow. In 
the Italianate garden, trees and 
shrubs are festooned with wisteria. 
Olivier Clement Cacoub is one of 
France’s leading architects, yet he 
finds no conflict whatsoever in hav- 
ing chosen an existing house for the 





j 





family’s summer residence. Apart 
from “refreshing” it, he left it struc- 
turally unchanged. Excited by sculp- 
turing space into new shapes, he 
thinks architecturally in sweeping 
gestures, but “the modern,” he says, 
“doesn’t exclude the old.” 

The interiors were achieved with 
the help of a longtime friend, French 
designer Alberto Pinto. He worked 
with—the Cacoubs choose the word 
carefully—passion. 

“When I saw the house,” he said, “I 
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thought it had so much character, it 
was easy.” Yet at first glance all the 
potential gaiety, of the interior was 
submerged under heavy colors, dark 
reds and greens, and crowded with 
furniture and ornaments. The sump- 
tuous atmosphere was part of its in- 
trinsic personality, but Mme Cacoub 
and Alberto Pinto worked together to 
bring the house to life, filling it with 
light and air, and always bearing in 
mind that it was to be lived in during 
the summer months. Thus the entire 





Built about a 

hundred years ago, 

the house overlooks the 
Mediterranean. 
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ABOVE: Cool colors provide a muted back- 
ground for the theatrical mood of the Grand 
lon, which has as one focal point a pair 


of spirited bronze horses. The fauteuils are 
Italian Neo-Classical and the collection of 
i8th-century engravings is devoted to vari- 
ous views of Florence. RIGHT: Prominent in 
another area of the Grand Salon are Italian 
painting sray stone Italian mantel, and an 
Italian i-cotta urn. OPPOSITE: The chan 
delier, 1 entury silver candelabra and 
dolphi ed supports of the table | 
the Dini ,oom a Baroque quality 
“chateau aspect of the room is accentua 


by trompe l'oeil fresco panels painted t 
represent Medieval tapestries, and the car 
pet echoes the same geometric motit 








gallery is alight with orchids, their 
pale gold echoing the gilt-framed 
Medici “papal” mirror. They also vi- 
sually link the garden to the house, 
for orchids in profusion border one 
side of the approach stairway. 

“T wanted the inside and the out- 
side to equal each other,” Mme 
Cacoub says. “This is an enormous 
house, three floors, without counting 
the basement, and eleven bedrooms. 
We had never thought of so much 
space for ourselves. It was austere, 











closed, sad. It’s grown younger and 
younger; now it is a beautiful lady.” 
She goes further in her imaginings. 
“Now it is a girl of twenty.” 

Danielle Cacoub has lent her per- 
sonality to every room. In the master 
bedroom, as elsewhere, there is the 
glint of gold, the subtle luster that 
rings like a grace note throughout, so 
that, in spite of its freshness and femi- 
ninity, the decorating always holds 
true to its Italian commitment. It is 
Mme Cacoub’s favorite room, the one 


in which she participated most, and it 
was her idea to cover the walls with 
lace. At first, Alberto Pinto balked, 
then conceded, and the idea was a 
success. The result is serene charm 
without any hint of fussiness. 

Her husband’s favorite is the blue 
guest room. “I want to steal it from 
my friends and have it for myself,” 
M. Cacoub says. “The view is mar- 
velous. The richness of the room is 
added to by what you see from the 
window.” Spontaneously, he links 


Architecturally, the 
designer believes that 


“the modern doesn’t 
exclude the old.” 





Danielle Cacoub personally participated 
in the design of the Master Bedroom, and 
it was her idea to cover the walls with 
silk lace. The glint of gold, and the columns 
of the bed, evoke an especially Venetian 
spirit. The téte-a-téte is antique French 
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architecture and design to broader 
ideas on aesthetics and philosophy. 
Descriptions, ideas, leap out exuber- 
antly. “When I look at the world I see 
happy people, not people alone. I be- 
lieve in fullness. I like paintings, ob- 
jects, everything that mankind has 
created, in houses, gardens, life. 
Every day I begin anew.” 

Finding objects and furniture was a 
labor of love. The house was already 
furnished when it was acquired, and 


some of the pieces have been kept, 





not on the basis of their value, but for 
the way they fitted in. Some eigh- 
teenth-century engravings of Flor- 
ence were retained. They, obviously, 
were right in character. 

Alberto Pinto’s knowledge of his- 
tory, styles, periods, gives his work 
unity and authenticity. There is a 
dreamlike quality to this nineteenth- 
century reproduction of Renaissance 
Florence, a knotting of two time se- 
quences, the forceful statement of the 
original and the nineteenth century’s 





vision of it, which requires subtle 
handling. The dining room, for ex- 
ample, has trompe I’oeil fresco panels 
representing hanging tapestries. 
Feminine though the house has be- 
come, it is carefully balanced. The 
woodwork in the gallery has been 
lacquered white in the rejuvenes- 
cence process; the dining room has 
rough white cotton draperies, but 
this serves to accentuate the authority 
of dark doors in one, and in the other, 
the grandeur of bronze dolphins sup- 


porting a glass tabletop. A succession 
of galleries join the rooms, adding to 
the palazzo feeling. 

All this came from the blending of 
three minds, absorbed in architecture 
and design, delighted at creating 
something together. When warm 
breezes nudge the dark cypresses in 
the garden, the house itself seems to 
breathe with the atmosphere that 
Olivier Clément Cacoub has de- 


. scribed as “happy living.” 0 


—Catherine Styles-McLeod 


The well-groomed, spacious grounds 
bordering the villa are luxuriantly planted 
with old olive trees and wisteria. These influ- 
enced Mme Cacoub’s thoughts about a spark- 
ling, airy design, as she “wanted the inside 
and the outside to equal each other.” 
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Opposite: Tray, Japanese, Meiji period, circa 1850. Lacquer and ivory; 

30” long x 22%" wide. Fashioned in the Shibayama style, named after 
the Shibayama Dosho who founded the school, materials are inlaid on a 
lacquer ground. Intricately worked birds abound on this tray bearing 
the seal of the Tokugawa family. East & Orient Company, Dallas. 


WHEN ANNA, duchess of Bedford, 
brought the “taking of tea” out of the 
public tea garden and into her home 
at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, tea became an event. It was a 
party that celebrated the importance 
of all the new and exciting equipage 
for the making and partaking of that 
exotic potion. From kettle to caddie, 
there was no greater component of 
the tea service than the serving tray. 

Tea, coffee and chocolate revolu- 
tionized and civilized the habits of 
Europe. Soon, mornings arrived 


Sian an 


. 


more tolerably with an exquisite tray 
holding the morning beverage in a 
delicate Rococo pot and cup decorated 
with colorful enamel flowers rivaling 
those produced by Nature. 

These diminutive services for one, 
or at most, two, become a special 
entity when held on a matching 
tray—the cabaret. They represent the 
spirit of a sybaritic age caught by the 
enterprising and creative ingenuity 
of the European porcelain artists. 
Quick to seize each new trend in so- 
cial habits and to invent the newest of 








ABOVE: Tray, English, second quarter of 19th century. Papier-macheé 
and mother-of-pearl; 2’7”’ long x 2’ wide. Displaying a romantic moon- 
lit scene, this delicately painted and gilded piece is enhanced with in- 
laid mother-of-pearl, a combination of elements especially popular 
during the Victorian period. Asprey & Company, Ltd., London. 


shapes, or adapt objects to accommo- 
date society’s custom, they eagerly at- 
tempted to translate wooden and 
silver tray forms into the new and 
improbable medium of porcelain. 
Examples of Sevres porcelain trays 
of the 1760s were so highly esteemed 
for their beauty and decorative vi- 
tality that the most renowned master 
ebénistes produced the table en chiffon- 
niere, a small and delicate table with a 
ceramic tray for its top. Often the de- 
sign of the enamel on the porcelain 
was reflected in the fine vernis Martin 
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ABOVE LEFT: Tray, English, Robert Garrard, 
1844. Silver gilt; 30” long x 23’’ wide. Created 
by the English Crown Jewellers, this highly 
decorated tray with stately coat of arms is 
part of a tea set. The heavy engraving reflects 
the 19th-century taste for greater richness 
and elaborate ornamentation of solid useful 
wares. Garrard & Company Ltd., London. 
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Opposite: Tray, Chinese, circa 1750. 
Tortoiseshell; 10” in diameter. Although 
tortoiseshell is generally thin and not usually 
carved in low relief, the Chinese excelled in 
this form of decoration. The obverse side of 
this example bears flowers, birds and rockery, 
carved on a diaper-patterned background. 
Ralph M. Chait Galleries, New York. 


ABOVE: Tray, German, J. P. Kayser, circa 

1900. Pewter; 1912’ long x 12’’ wide. The pew- 
ter foundry of Kayser Sohn fashioned many 
articles embodying the spirit of the German 
Art Nouveau movement. Here, a deliquescent 
female figure in shallow relief is surrounded 


. by curving tentacular tendrils and flower 


and leaf motifs. Kenneth Barlow, Munich. 





FELICIANO 


ABOVE: Tray, Chinese, Ch’ien Lung period, 1736-1795. Famille 
rose enamel and metal; 112” long x 7%4’’ wide. Chinese painted 
enamel, known as Canton enamel, was primarily used for export 
ware. This example displays a landscape and seascape depicting a 
European ship at anchor. Ralph M. Chait Galleries, New York. 


finish of the wood. This is but one 
example of the tray becoming a table. 

Although our language, unlike 
others, no longer differentiates be- 
tween the various sizes and types of 
trays, the uses are the same: to pre- 
sent, to hold and to convey. 

An important Medieval serving 
device was the salver, a small round 
or scalloped tray with a single conical 


foot, which was used to present a 
goblet or hold a particular delicacy. 
The capacious circular charger, tradi- 
tionally used for the serving of the 
meat course, was long 


important serving tray of a ho 
hold. But with the changing 
of the seventeenth and eig! 
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centuries its ceremonial importance 
passed to the round waiter and other 
silver forms. By the early nineteenth 
century the rectangular two-handled 
silver tray was highly prized for both 
its ceremonial and serviceable duty. 
The card tray, which graced tables 
in entrance halls for two hundred 
years, began as a vital element of a 
most intricate social practice. Paying 
calls and leaving cards provided a vi- 
tal liaison among members of a soci- 
ety that undergoing rapid 
growth and change. “Leaving cards 
. is one of the most important social 
observations . . . the first step toward 
rormin 


was 


or enlarging a circle of ac- 


quaintances,” according to a popular 





opposite: Salver, English, John White, 1719. Silver; 1442” in diameter. 
During the George I period, as in the preceding reign, the English relied 
on economy of line and ornamentation for decorative effect. Here, a 
salver embraces the mode with a cast octafoil rim and a plain bearing 
an engraved coat of arms of Narris. S. J. Shrubsole, New York. 


British etiquette book of the 1830s. 
Of all its forms, from the tiny pin 
tray to the large decorative papier- 
maché and painted tdle trays of the 
Victorian era, the most personal and 
singularly gratifying tray for the user 
is that remnant of a less hurried 
past—now a pure indulgence—the 
breakfast tray. What day could go 
poorly when it begins with the sight 
of crisply pressed linen spread across 
the white wicker span, bedecked 
with an array of sparkling covered 
dishes and perhaps a single blossom. 
Such an appealing setting makes 
even the simplest breaking of the fast 

a luxurious adventure. 0 
—William Ezelle Jones 


An important Medieval serving 
device was the salver, used to present a goblet 
or hold a particular delicacy. 








ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VISITS: 
Mr.and Mrs. 
John Frankenheimer 


INTE! ESIGN BY LI 2D STANLEY 
PHOTO\ El MASTERS 





OPPOSITE ABOVE: Film director John 
Frankenheimer and his wife, actress 

Evans Evans, relax in his office against a 
background dominated by the presence of a 
black marlin she caught. ABOVE: The sheltered 
patio of the Frankenheimers’ Malibu home 
leads to an expanse of beach and the Pacific 
Ocean beyond. The gazebo was once an eleva- 
tor cage in the historic Hollywood Hotel. 
OPPOsITE: French puppets and vegetable dolls 
on a Living Room shelf express the element 
of whimsy that characterizes many of the 
Frankenheimers’ collected treasures. 


THE MYSTIQUE OF the Malibu Colony 
eludes director John Frankenheimer 
and his wife, actress Evans Evans. A 
conclave of oceanside homes defined 
by guarded gates, the colony has been 
known as a celebrity hideaway since 
the early days of Hollywood. “But to 
us,” Mr. Frankenheimer remarks, “it 
doesn’t represent glamour and excite- 
ment. Here, I’m able to do exactly 





what I want—make pictures—while 
living in the only resort I know of in 
the world where you can live by the 
sea and still be at the office in twenty- 
five minutes. And I love the privacy. 
To me, it’s a very private, tranquil 
place—and I need that.” 

Access to the Frankenheimer home 
is through a courtyard garden filled 
with bright cyclamens, bromeliads, 
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“This is a perfect house for me. 
I don’t want to be overwhelmed | iving space.” 
— John Frankenheimer 





ABOVE LEFT: In the Living Room, comfortable large-scale furnishings are grouped around a mirrored fireplace; 

e is one of a collection of Toulouse-Lautrec posters. The fringed throw is from J. Robert Scott. ror, CENTER AND 

theme of well-being throughout the house is bolized by the amusing menagerie of collectibles on the fire- 

side table in the Living Room. Among them, a rabbit-shaped wooden coconut scraper from Cambodia, a Victorian porcelain 

guinea pig peering from a vermeil and crystal nest, and Chinese lacquered bamboo chicken, duck and rabbit baskets from 
Christian Dior. Beneath the glass tabletop is a large collection of Welsh miners’ brass boxes once used for tobac 





grapefruit trees, and a dog named 
Matilda, rescued from the local 
pound. Beyond is the Pacific Ocean, 
sparkling in the California sun. 
Inside the two-story house there 
is a feeling of spaciousness, even 
though the area of the first floor is 
small, and the second floor is less 
than half that size—on just a thirt; 
foot lot. In order to encourage this 
spacious feeling and unify the overall 
design, interior designer Leonard 
Stanley conceived a minimum of 
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color themes. In the living room, a 
leopard-design needlepoint carpet es- 
tablishes a palette of tawny earth 
tones. And in Mr. Frankenheimer’s 
study /dressing room, the same tones 
predominate—taken this time from a 
carpet with a design that spells out 
some of the director’s achievements, 
from his early days in television to a 
number of his films 

A second theme, in blue and white, 
appoints the library and the master 
bedroom, while the view from the 
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Tor LEFT: A Living Room cabinet displays 
objects collected by the Frankenheimers: a 
Thai wooden goat, Solomon Islands fish 
made from gourds, part of a collection of 
Japanese lacquered objects, and a pair of 
early-19th-century Korean wood candlesticks 
in the form of slender cranes standing on 
turtles. TOP RIGHT: A superb collection of 
French copper pots on wooden trivets fills the 
St. Charles metal cabinets in the Kitchen. 
ABOVE AND opposite: Neutral tones and geo- 
metric patterns define the Dining Room. A 
mirrored wall, adorned with an English pub 
mirror, visually enlarges the space. The table 
centerpiece includes a pair of Japanese poly- 
chromed-wood guardian dogs and an Indian 
wooden cart drawn by papier-maché oxen. 











terrace encompasses the blue of the 
sea and the white of the sand. 


The austerity of actual space in the 
house is compounded by the myriad 
of memorabilia the Frankenheimers 
have amassed through years of mo- 
tion picture locations in Afghanistan, 
England, New York, Hungary, Mex- 
ico, Japan, France, Morocco and else- 
where. “They don’t visit a country,” 
says Mr. Stanley, “they move in, they 


devour it. Since their next film is . 


about automobile racing, I worry a lit- 


tle that they may bring back cars to 
add to their existing five. I really don’t 
know where we'd put them.” 

The designer, whose friendship 
and working association with the 
Frankenheimers dates back twenty 
years, continues: “What fascinates me 
about Evans and John is that the min- 
ute they get interested in anything, 
they focus on it, and in a short while 
they become better than the experts. 
John became as good as the best chefs, 
he became as good as the racetrack 


drivers, model airplane builders, 
photographers. I think he could be 
successful doing just about anything 
he wants to do. And nothing Evans 
learned at the Yale School of Drama 
prepared her for the expertise and the 
energy she’s shown in the sport of 
big game fishing. She’s winning all 
the championships!” 

Objects of great diversity fill all of 
the rooms. “We do collect things,” 
Mrs. Frankenheimer admits. “It may 
be an affliction—if so, I’d rather not 
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OPPOSITE ABOVE: A carpet specially made as a birthday present for Mr. Frankenheimer is the focal point of his 

Study /Dressing Room. Reproducing Evans Frankenheimer’s handwriting, it lists the director’s prodigious achieve- 

ments. OPPOsITE: Representations of animals also accent the cozy, book-lined Library. Appointments include a 17th-century 
French mirror and a table made from an heirloom mahogany and brass flatware chest. ABOvE: The blue and white color scheme 
of the library is repeated in the Master Bedroom, where bookshelves framing upholstered doors add architectural interest. 
Fabrics here and in the library, by Brunschwig & Fils; carpet here and in the dining room, by Stark. Linens from Pratesi. 


recover.” Designer Stanley remarks, 
“There’s no problem at holiday or 
birthday times; I certainly know 
what to give the Frankenheimers— 
practically anything.” 

Despite the cosmopolitan nature of 
the collections, the overall effect of 
the interior décor is French. Mr. 
Frankenheimer says: “All the years 
we spent in France left a tremendous 
imprint on us. We still spend a great 
deal of time there, we’re fluent in 
French, and certainly my interest in 
cooking came from there.” He is a 
graduate of Le Cordon Bleu Ecole de 
Cuisine, in Paris, and served an ap- 
prenticeship in the kitchens of the 
Tour d’Argent restaurant, studying 
with master chef Michel Guérard. 

The Frankenheimers’ kitchen is 
geared to run with the efficiency of a 
ship’s galley; it has every possible ac- 
coutrement of haute cuisine. “I love 
to cook, but I don’t want to feel iso- 
lated,” says John Frankenheimer. 
“This kitchen lends itself to the kind 
of life I want to lead, which is an in- 
volved life—involved in everyday 
things. Evans and I are incredibly re- 
laxed when we're preparing the 
foods we and our friends enjoy. 

“This is a perfect house for me. It 
isn’t so big that it’s overwhelming—I 
don’t want to be overwhelmed by a 
living space. I never felt comfortable 
in our last home, a large formal house 
also in Malibu.” Referring to that 
residence, which the Frankenheimers 
sold to industrialist Norton Simon and 
his wife, Jennifer Jones, the director 
adds, “It’s a lovely house, and I’m glad 
the people who have it now use it as it 
was intended to be used. 

“After living all over the world, 
what I need now is privacy, serenity 
and tranquillity. This house gives 
that to me. I don’t know quite what it 
is, but it’s here.” Looking out at the 
acific, Evans Frankenheimer com- 
ments, “That ocean—it’s a miracu- 
lous fourth wall.” | 

—Nancy Guild M; 


From the Master Bedroom terrace on 

the second floor, the Frankenheimers en- 
joy a splendid view of sand and sea. Banners 
spell out “John” and “Evans” in Japanese 
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Tempering Interior Space 


Design for a Residence on Lake Michigan 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY BRUCE GREGGA 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY TONY SOLURI 


ADAPTING AN OLDER house to meet 
contemporary needs has traditionally 
meant renovating a structure with 
some degree of period detailing, and 
deciding which, if any, of those de- 
tails should remain intact. In recent 
years, however, this situation has be- 
gun to reverse itself. Today, an inte- 
rior designer is often confronted with 
a “modern” house that the new 


owner wishes to imbue with warmth 
and approachability, even a sense of 
history. This change is due, in part, to 
the maturing of the first generation 
or two of modernism’s clients. As 
they accustom themselves to the idea 
of a condominium in the city, or per- 
haps migrate to a warmer climate, 
they leave a legacy behind them—a 
whole epoch of heroic houses that 





Spacious interiors in the home of 

Miriam and Victor Kastil, on the shores 

of Lake Michigan in Illinois, were created by 
interior designer Bruce Gregga. OPPOSITE, 
ABOVE AND FOLLOWING PAGES: A monochro- 
matic scheme unifies conversation groupings 
in the Living Room. Carpeting is from Ed- 
ward Fields; contemporary furniture is 
upholstered in cotton from Donghia Vice 
Versa. A red-lacquer coromandel screen from 
Gracie injects strong color. Painting above 
the side table is by Constantine Pougialis; oil 
over the sofa is by Michael Goldberg. 
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may or may not suit the tastes of a 


new generation of buyers 

It was the lack of any traditional 
context that made Miriam Kastil 
luctant to consider the beautiful 
ly proportioned and well-situated 
house on the shores of Lake Michigan 
in Illinois. “Victor Kastil and I wer 
convinced that we’d found a really 


superb house,” says interior design« 
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Bruce Gregga. “But Miriam was skep- 
tical. It was simply that the uncom- 
promising modernism of the house 
really applicable to the way 

tor wanted to live. I man- 


red convince her that once the 
hot finished she would feel 


iealing with a house 


d on a grand scale. 





ABOVE: A festive table in the Dining 

Room is enhanced by antique English 
porcelain, Venetian goblets and vermeil 
flatware. opposite: An informal country 
feeling prevails in the Games Room filled 
with light streaming in through twelve-foot 
windows. Louis XIII-style chairs upholstered 
in Donghia Textiles checked cotton surround 
a circular table set with Royal Copenhagen 
china. Among the pieces of majolica pottery 
on the mantel of the Louis XIV stone fire- 
place is a palissy platter. Bronze floor 

lamps are by Alberto Giacometti. 


\ 
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All the rooms had twelve-foot ceil- 


ings, for instance. Enormous ex- 
panses of glass looked out to the lake, 
or into pine woods. So the first pri- 
ority was to bring down the level of 
intensity of all this view and this 
grandiose scale, making it more 
‘friendly.’ My basic formula for do- 
mesticating wide open spaces calls 
for overscale furniture, and this proj- 


ect was no exception. Large uphol- 
stered pieces and a coromandel 
screen that virtually touches the ceil- 
ing are devices that brought the sixty- 
foot-long living room into a human 
context. When you walk into that 
room today, you don’t feel that you’re 
in a museum or reception hall, but in 
a private, very personal home.” 
Other challenges were met before 





the Kastil house was brought to its 
satisfactory conclusion: “Miriam 
wanted to include some furniture 
from her existing home, which was 
in the vein of a French farmhouse. 
One way I accommodated these 
pieces,” Mr. Gregga explains, “was by 
lacquering the walls of the master 
bedroom and the adjoining library a 
rich, dark tone. This contrasts well 
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with the gleaming lightness of the 


other rooms and serves as the perfect 
background for the French chairs 
and cabinet pieces Miriam is so fond 
of. And I think this is just Y 

Again, one of the mistal 

sions, of the earlier mod 

their strongly held belief t! h 
cumulation of intricate and ric] 


sociative objects was some sort « 
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social lapse. Today, however, we’re 

eager to embrace color, memory and 

history in our lives, and I believe we’re 
all the richer for it.” 

Mr. Gregga finds the stripped- 

lown vocabulary of classic modern 

uage highly satisfying. 

feel more comfortable, 

I king on a new project, 


ot ngs or baseboards; 





ABOVE: A focal point of the dark-walled 
Library is Robert Goodnough’s Ship of Fools. 
Raw silk from Lee Jofa covers the cushions 
plumped in the woven-rope furniture that 
blends with the rough texture of sisal tiles 
from Jack Lenor Larsen. A Giacometti base 
supports the glass top of the table; the small 
sculpture is by Berrocal. Opposite: French 
motifs in the Master Bedroom include a Louis 
XIV-style wardrobe, black-lacquer bureau 
plat and Louis XV-style cane-back chair. The 
bedcovering is from Porthault; Brunschwig 
& Fils chintz covers the love seat. 
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“Today we’re eager to embrace 
color, memory and history in our lives, and 
I think we're all the richer for it.” 


in a new house they never look right, 
anyway. And there’s also a lot to 
be said for the sheer neutrality of a 
plain wall. Not only does it make 
more sense to display art on an unin- 
terrupted surface, it is a more effec- 
tive background for whatever special 
attributes the designer wishes to 
stress. Whether you want to work 
with dramatic lighting, or simply 


showcase a fine piece of furniture, ob- 
viously you stand more of a chance of 
achieving the desired impact if you’re 
not competing with plaster wreaths 
or painted garlands.” 

The success of the Kastil house lies 
in a seamless coming together of two 
kinds of yesterdays: The distant past, 


"as represented by a cross section of 


furniture and objects; and the past that 





is really almost yesterday, as expressed 
by the vast structure itself—a typical 
example of that pioneering architec- 
ture of the fifties and early sixties. It is 
a measure of Mr. Gregga’s achieve- 
ment that the resulting hybrid has a 
lesson for everyone. It is a perfect ex- 
ample of living at ease with several 
layers of the past simultaneously.0 

—Peter Carlsen 
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Architecture: 
Charles Foreman Johnson 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 








PRECEDING PAGES: New Mexico architect 
Charles Foreman Johnson created a rhyth- 
mic curvilinear abstraction out of a cluster 
of boulders near Carefree, Arizona for Mr. 
and Mrs. Hart W. Empie. The result is a 
house designed to maximize the interplay 
of nature and man-made forms. ABOVE: “We 
specifically wanted a sense of the old pueblo- 
style architecture, which combines Nature’s 
materials, space and spirit,” explains Mr. 
Empie. opposite: The architect had the build- 
ing lean off the vertical to coincide with the 
rt RIGHT: A concept drawing com- 
i erial view of the rocks with solid 
ting the living areas 
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THE CLARITY, QUIET and expansiveness 
of the desert is easily broken by the 
wrong building. A single architec- 
tural mistake can read for miles across 
a desert floor. Many cities and towns 
throughout the American Southwest 
have disturbed their deserts with 
structures that domesticate the land, 
reducing not only its visual strength, 
but its evocative power. These are 
generous landscapes—once tribal 
and sometimes mythic; land thought 
to possess a resident spirit. 

In Phoenix, Arizona, there has 
been no shortage of comment about 
the. significance and importance of 
the desert landscape. It was at Taliesin 
West, in Scottsdale, founded in the 
1930s, that Frank Lloyd Wright in- 
veighed against buildings that were 


not organic—integrated into the. 


land. And although Paolo Soleri’s 


architectural visions differ from 
Wright’s, both his Cosanti, near 
Phoenix, founded in the late 1950s, 
and later Arcosanti, near Prescott, 
were intended to respect the land. 

However, it was not only the archi- 
tectural visionary who sought to inte- 
grate house and landscape. In the 
1950s, a group of Scottsdale citizens— 
disappointed with the way their 
town was developing—founded 
Carefree, Arizona. Here they planned 
to preserve the desert by settling on 
large parcels of land with environ- 
mentally responsive architecture. It 
was near Carefree that Mr. and Mrs. 
Hart W. Empie at last located a build- 
ing site meeting all the expectations 
of a family that had developed a 
sensitivity to the meanings and feel- 
ings of the Southwest. 

Responding to a magazine clipping 


that referred to boulders, the Empies 
visited a ten-acre site. There was a 
cluster of magnificent granite boul- 
ders on aslight rise, giving long views 
into the uninhabited desert around 
it. “We felt we had to be here,” Mrs. 
Empie says. “It was a special place.” 

After purchasing the property, the 
Empies addressed the question of an 
appropriate home for their unique 
piece of land. With their interest in 
native Indian cultures, they believed 
a pueblo-style house would comple- 
ment their property, the larger land- 
scape and Southwest traditions. They 
contacted New Mexico architect 
Charles Foreman Johnson, whose 
adobe houses they had admired. 

On visiting the site, Mr. Johnson 
felt that a conventional house, even a 
freestanding adobe, could not com- 
pete with the powerful boulders. 
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The character of the house derives, to 
a large extent, from the character of the boulders— 
voluminous masses, some tilted, some crevassed. 


TOP: Spaces, materials a ( ict to spellbind the visitor at the front entrance. The 

tall boulder forms the rig th l nd leans out 
designed and fabricated by sci le VE: Conc 
adobe is used for the chimney t AND COVER: In the main Living Area a 
large boulder serves as the ws ; he crack, wh 


Ww 


to form the roof. The door was 
ete block molded to resemble 


. rises sixteen feet, creates a 


constant play of light a ie ever-changing moods of the dwelling. 
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live-in sculpture, a functional sculpture,” says Mr. Empie. “The moods of the structure 
arly morning light. The contrasting textures of hand-trowelled, sand-finished stucco 
delight to the senses. It is an unusual blend of rocks and dwelling.” opposite: Structurally, 

»cks, creating a visual impact that complements, but does not intrude on, nature. 
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‘The boulders themselves were the 
natural house on this site,” Charles 
Johnson explains. There was even ev- 
idence that the outcropping had been 
occupied by Indians: petroglyphs, 
fire pits, pottery shards. The boulders 
enclosed “interior” spaces, open to 
the sky, that had a domestic scale. The 
architect believed the boulders could 
be further enclosed, that a house 
could be nested into the rocks. 
Design credit for the recently com- 
pleted house must be given to Nature 
as well as to Charles Johnson. The 
character of the house derives, to a 
large extent, from the character of the 
boulders—voluminous masses, some 
tilted, some crevassed, all grained 
and variously spaced: room for pas- 
sages, room for rooms. As the archi- 
tect says, “After we studied the 
cluster carefully, the challenge was to 


find the house plan in the boulders.” 

Mr. Johnson located the entrance 
to the future house in a tight, tall 
opening, which he enlarged slightly 
with the help of an eighty-ton crane. 
“We moved a couple of rocks,” he 
comments. That wedge of space led 
beneath looming outcroppings into a 
cavernous interior space flanked by 
an extraordinary wall of granite: This 
would be the living area. Opposite 
that wall was another smaller, 
though still massive, group of rocks 
that suggested a fireplace—rocks that 
evidently had made the same sug- 
gestion to Indians centuries ago, since 
excavations for the new fireplace re- 
vealed an ancient pit. 

The rest of the house—the dining 
area, a library, a den, the guest 


rooms—winds in a spiral around the 


central outcropping. The master bed- 


room suite is placed just above the 
outcropping and is accessible by a 
stairway through a crevice. The archi- 
tect took care to situate passages so 
that it is possible to walk next to, or 
under, the granite, increasing the 
awareness of its material presence. 
The polished, color-integrated con- 
crete floor looks like a placid lake 
against the rising granite shapes. 
Charles Johnson complemented 
the boulders with walls that are not 
truly vertical, and designed ledges 
not quite horizontal. As he explains, 
“Anything really vertical or horizon- 
tal looked out of character with the 
rocks.” It was necessary to make 
many on-site decisions, tailoring 
walls, windows and floors to rock, 
and the house to views of the desert. 
Although Mr. Johnson and the 


continued on page 146 
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The Collectors: 
A Unique Aesthetic 


Signor and Signora Corrado MVlaestri in Parma 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY MAURIZIO CHIARI 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 





\ 
A highly personal collection of paintings, j 
sculpture and Art Nouveau glass fills the 
Corrado Maestris’ Parma home, designed by 
Maurizio Chiari. ABove: Among Tiffany . 
lamps in the Living Room is the wisteria 
design (left foreground) that inspired the ; 
collection. Lert: A Living Room grouping ; 
includes a painting by Ernst and an Art 

Nouveau lamp with globes by Daum and 

base by Majorelle. Above LEFT: An Alechinsky 
painting adorns the second floor Foyer. Art 

Deco lamps have globes by Daum, bases 

by Brandt. Bronze by Henry Moore. 





THE INFLUENCE OF France has long 
nourished the impressive cultural cli- 
mate of the former Grand Duchy of 
Parma. Louise Elizabeth, a daughter 
of Louis XV, was its grand duchess 
in the eighteenth century, while 
Napoleon’s widow, formerly the em- 
press Marie Louise, ruled Parma until 
her death. So it seems a matter of 
course that the large turn-of-the-cen- 


tury house on a tree-lined avenue 
near the center of the city should 
have been designed by a French ar- 
chitect. In style and atmosphere it 
feels perfectly right. 

When industrialist Corrado Maes- 
tri and his wife, Franca, bought the 
house three years ago, a former 
owner had converted it into two 
apartments. Working with Italian de- 





signer Maurizio Chiari, who was as- 
sisted by Paola Zerbini, the Maestris 
had the interior completely recon- 
structed to accommodate their family 
and a fine collection of paintings, 
sculpture and Art Nouveau glass. 
Corrado Maestri’s lifelong affair 
with Tiffany began decades before 
the wildly successful revival of 
Tiffany glass in the 1960s. He says, 
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“As a child I saw 


one of the scenes took 1 


Orleans brothel, and v 


tured my imagination 

cinating atmosphere 

Tiffany lamp. It appeared t« 

whole scene. I immediately deci 
that when I grew up I would have 
lamp just like 


years ago I wa 


son Avenue in New York and I 

noticed a Tiffany lamp in a shop. I 

ent in, bought it and had it shipped 

me to Parma. This wisteria lamp 
first piece in our collection. 

after that I bought glass, 

liffany, which I consider 

its creative best and 

\rt Nouveau. 


lid lines of Art 


y 


Nouveau harmonize just as comfort- 
ably with the earlier, elaborately 
ornamented styles as they do with 
contemporary decoration.” 

Corrado Maestri’s business con- 
stantly takes him across the Atlantic 
and absorbs much of his time. Yet he 
never visits a city in the United States 
without including trips to various 
museums. “American museums are 








Though dissimilar, artworks and antiques 
jin the Living Room reveal a love for organic 
forms and motifs. aBOvE: The dominant 1721 
| Beauvais tapestry was designed for a courtier 
}of Louis XV. ABOVE RIGHT: A niche contains 
Art Déco enamels by Camille Favre on the 
jtop two shelves, and Art Nouveau and Art 
| Deco pieces, some by Marinot, Daum and 
)Gallé. RIGHT: An eclectic but harmonious ar- 
)Tangement includes Signor Maestri’s favorite 
| painting, by Francis Bacon, a small Graham 
)Sutherland canvas, Tiffany lamps and 
|favrile candlesticks, and vases by Galle. 











very active and well organized,” he 
comments. “Apart from a permanent 
nucleus, the exhibits are constantly 
changed and rearranged.” 

Signor Maestri’s interest in paint- 
ing inclines towards Surrealism. 
Though the glassware in the collec- 
tion is Art Nouveau, his interest in 
these two predominantly European 


‘genres is understandable, as they 


both derive inspiration from organic 
forms. “Given time and opportunity, 
I would collect Surrealist works, es- 
pecially subjects that come close to 
breaking the surface of reality. 

“Of the works we own, I am most 
strongly attracted to Francis Bacon’s 
Portrait of George Dyer Staring at Blind 
Cord. I have been looking at it now 
for fifteen years and never get tired of 
it.” Other favorites are Max Ernst’s 
Surrealist The Garden of the Hesper- 
ides, and a Henry Moore sculpture, 
Upright Internal and External Forms. 

In order to integrate such a col- 
lection, the Maestris and Maurizio 
Chiari agreed that the style of the 
new interior must be French-in- 
spired, with an established tone of 
Napoleon III. “Though the house 
was built around 1900,” says Signor 
Chiari, “many of the pieces date from 
the eighteenth century and various 
periods of the nineteenth century. I 
felt that focusing on the Second Em- 
pire was correct, because in great 
French houses of the 1900s all these 
tastes converged. Naturally an ele- 
gant Parisian house of the time con- 
tained things of the previous epochs, 
and contemporary artworks were — 
added to the existing pieces. The sort 
of interior we had in mind would 
never have been furnished in Art 
Nouveau throughout, because it 
would have resembled an exhibition. 

“For inspiration I turned to Huys- 
mans’s novel A rebours, written in the 
1890s and based on the famous Pari- 
sian aesthete and writer Robert de 
Montesquiou [see Architectural Digest, 
January/February 1977]. Orientalism 
had taken Paris by storm and it was a 
time when currents of Symbolism, 
the Far East and Art Nouveau drifted 
like incense around the aristocratic 











! styles. This will explain why there 
are sO many Oriental pieces in the 
house, though some were created in 

| France and encompassed Chinese or 

| Indian themes. Almost everything 
| was bought in Paris, except for the 
silks, so characteristic of the French 
fin de siécle, which were made in 
| Florence to my designs. Colors are 
| drawn from the prominent artworks.” 


} 
| 
. 


The present Maestri collection was 
founded on the luminous appeal of 
creations in colored glass by an 
American designer of genius. Tiffany 
became the inspiration for Corrado 
Maestri’s acquisition of fine works of 
art, all of which represent his deeply 
felt response to the unconscious 
reaches of the human spirit. | 
; — Adrian Cook 





OPPOSITE ABOVE: Dignifying the terrace 
outside the living room is a bronze Marino 
Marini sculpture, 1949. opposiTE: The Dining 
Room décor illustrates how the designer let 
the art—18th-century panels, oil-painted in 
the Chinese style—determine tones of the 
Italian silk, the leather chair upholstery, and 
the Persian rug. A mirrored wall with con- 
cealed doors effectively expands the space 
ABOVE: Cotton fabrics, with turn-of-the-cen- 
tury adaptations of 18th-century motifs, 
animate the Master Bedroom. A three- 

lily Tiffany lamp glows warmly. 












Gardens: 


Color in Small Compass 
Floral Oasis amid Woodland in Connecticut 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DEREK FELL 
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Ruth and Jim Levitan carved a secluded, colorful garden from an acre of rocky wooded ter- 

rain in Stamford, Connecticut. LEFT: A stone path bordered by yews, azaleas and rhododendrons 
leads from the house to an open, grassy clearing planted with islands of flowers. ABOvE: Vibrant 
Red Emperor tulips, forsythia and phlox bask in a sunny spot at the back of the garden. 


EVEN A FIRST-TIME guest at the home of 
Ruth and James A. Levitan in the 
northern reaches of Stamford, Con- 


necticut would recognize that com- 
mitted gardeners live there. The very 
verges of the road are beautified—in 
spring by masses of bulbs, in summer 
by a river of day lilies and phlox. 
This one-acre garden was made 


from scratch by its owners—and that 
is its charm. It is an amateur effort in 
the best sense, a direct reflection of 
Ruth Levitan’s feeling that a garden 
is, above all “a place to enjoy beauty 
and the renewal of nature; where you 
can walk around with your husband 
or a friend, or just have a special time 
to yourself.” This attitude underlies 





RIGHT AND ABOVE: Grassy walks define massed plantings of daffodils, tulips, phlox and 
Johnny-jump-ups. Complementing this potpourri of colors are the more delicate hues of a 

Royal azalea and a profusion of dogwood blossoms. The Levitans put the many rocks discovered 
on the property to both aesthetic and functional use, as natural accents and a retaining wall. 


the sensation of privacy, in spite of 
there being no walls and no identifi- 
able boundary between this and the 
neighboring property. Though the 
Levitans had no such model in mind, 
the garden in fact conforms to the 
Oriental idea of confined nature as 
the setting for meditation and repose. 
Like Oriental gardens, too, it seems 
much larger than it is. An hour suf- 
fices for a leisurely viewing 

All this looks spc 
it is—and is not. “Lan 
Levitan, “is like a person 
thinking you can chang 
you can’t.” In New Ens 


one of the immutables is rocks, ab 


cours¢ 
the soil in form 
walls, beneath it in the 
boulders. The 


adapts, as the Levitans did 


tried to change the contours of the lot, 
and only terraced the natural slope of 
our hillside enough to protect the 
roots of our plantings,” she says. But 
there were also the trees. Some 
clearly had to go, if there was to be 
enough sun to grow flowers. Others 
were disputable, and briefly a source 
of marital strife that many a gardener 
will recognize. “Jim and I had a dis- 
cussion about a big tree in the middle 
of the property,” says Mrs. Levitan, 


1 it was settled that it would stay. 


adds, “I had it removed, and 
speak for a week.” 

eless, this is a family proj- 

ally it was Mr. Levitan 


10 knew about pl 
I 


its. His parents 
| always had a garden, which be- 
the source for many of the origi- 


ints Ruth and Jim Levitan put 

















LEFT: In a quiet corner of the garden, clusters of forget-me-nots, basket-of-gold, tulips 

and daffodils nestle at the foot of a favorite silver beech tree. ABOvE: A small bench in the central 
part of the garden provides a vantage for contemplating the resplendence of magnolia blossoms. 
For Mrs. Levitan, a garden is, above all, “a place to enjoy beauty and the renewal of nature.” 


in. Mrs. Levitan’s family had no in- 
terest in gardening, and she grew up 
thinking there was no more to it than 
“planting a marigold.” Not that it 
mattered, at first. The couple, who 
met as undergraduates at Columbia 
Law School, married, and left the city 
in 1953, initially had little time for se- 
rious gardening. Ruth Levitan, hav- 
ing given up the law after two years 
(“I hated being cooped up in a stuffy 
office”), soon had three daughters to 
raise. Season by season, the garden 
progressed, but after ten years of spo- 
radic attempts at foundation plant- 
ing, a flower border, and lots of bulbs, 
“a little house in the woods was still a 
little house in the woods.” 

Like most beginners infatuated 
with the ease of ordering and plant- 
ing bulbs, she originally conceived of 


hers as a spring garden; and she still 
insists that spring is its finest hour. 
But there is now much more to it than 
that. The turning point came when a 
sunny swath of land was cleared. Mr. 
Levitan promptly planted vegetables 
and a raspberry patch, still his special 
province, and Mrs. Levitan laid out 
beds for annuals and a nursery for 
other plants. She is modest about it, 
but her talent for growing things is 
impressive. “It takes so much time!” 
is the familiar excuse for living in un- 
cut woods or a hayfield. But the Levi- 
tans, who employ no help and never 
have, tend to smile at this idea. They 
enjoy lavishing attention on their 
property, and their favorite time is 
their evening stroll, wineglasses in 
hand, when they discuss their future 
plans for the garden. 0 
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\C \dapeee for Entertaining 


»rmation of an 1870 San Francisco House 


NTERIOR DESIGN BY RICHARD TAM 
)GRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS 








THE CHALLENGE interior designer 
Richard Tam undertook in dramat- 
ically transforming a rather dreary 
San Francisco Victorian house into a 
home of contrasting moods involved 
accommodating three distinct and 
important aspects of family life. 
When Urania and Bruno Ristow 
purchased their 1870 Pacific Heights 
residence some three years ago it was 
a dispiriting sight. It was dark; the 
moldings were too heavy, the wain- 
scoting too high. But it was spacious, 
a crucial factor to the Ristows, who 
entertain on a large scale and wanted 
ample provisions for their quarters 
and for their four children. 
Fortuitously, the three-story brick 
house easily accommodated the three 
separate aspects of the design pro- 
gram. With continuity in the “peace- 


ful colors’ the owners requested, 
each of the floors has been vested 
with its own character—one has bed- 
rooms for the four children, with a 
common living room; one contains a 
guest room and the Ristows’ private 
domain, consisting of the study, mas- 
ter bedroom stretching the length of 
the house, dressing room and exer- 
cise room; and one is devoted to the 
main rooms, used for entertaining. 
Floors were bleached, and clumsy 
moldings removed, as a prelude to 
the designer’s plan for the main 
rooms—extending to the right and 
left of the large square foyer, which is 
also used for dancing. The Ristows 
and Richard Tam determined to exult 
in the stately scale of the main rooms 
by using mirrors in manifold ways to 
make the spaces seem even more 





Richard Tam lightened and enhanced the generous spaces of Dr. and Mrs. Bruno Ristow’s 
} 1870 San Francisco house, designing each of the three stories to serve a different function. ABOVE 
. Lert: The Living Room is one of the large areas adapted to the Ristows’ love of entertaining. Formerly 
} two rooms with heavy Edwardian moldings, it now shimmers with mirrors and copper-sheathed pilasters edged 
in steel. The bronze sculpture is by Rodin. ABOVE RIGHT: The Living Room décor reflects the residents’ desire for 
“peaceful colors.” Paintings are by Gary Craig. FOLLOWING PaGEs: A flexible seating arrangement, augmented 
by two tables, was a priority in the Dining Room. Part of the original detailing, 19th-century columns 
crowned by a Neo-Classical molding create an effective allusion to the past. The still life is by 
Philippe Auge. Sterling silver flatware is from Tiffany; faceted stemware, by Baccarat. 
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grand. Mirrors modulated by copper- 
clad pilasters now cover living room 
walls, form the panels of French 
doors and appear in hinged screens 
rising to the dining room ceiling. To- 
gether and variously these elements 
reflect daylight and candlelight 
through spaces shimmering with 
convivial possibilities. 

“The Ristows are people who not 
only love to entertain, but who under- 
stand how to do it,” says Mr. Tam. 
“Like me, they live with a point of 
view: to have a style and reflect it in 
everything you're involved in.” 

But in creating his design concept, 
Mr. Tam did not entirely sweep away 
the past. As postmodernist architects 
allude to previous eras in their pres- 
ent-day buildings, the designer has 
retained strategic elements of the 





original architecture in the sleekly 
transformed shell of the Ristow 
house. In the glittering living room 
the cornice and the sweep of a semi- 
circular bay are remembrances of the 
high Victorian era. In the dining 
room a pair of the original fluted col- 
umns and the molding above them— 
now in pale lacquer and framing a 
newly mirrored fireplace—evoke a 
decorative postscript to the past. 
These vestiges of the late nine- 
teenth century also serve as a link to 
the tranquil haven Mr. Tam created 
within the glamorous main rooms—a 
bay-view room now delineated as a 
petit salon, with delicate moldings 
and graceful eighteenth-century tru- 
meau. “When there are just a few 
guests or when we are alone, it is my 
favorite,” says Mrs. Ristow. “In the 


ABOVE LEFT: Delicate paneling and detailing distinguished the Petit Salon from the rest of the 
original décor, and set the tone for the present design. “When there are just a few guests, or when we 
are alone, it is my favorite,” says Mrs. Ristow. The Chinese painting on silk is 19th century. ABOVE RIGHT: The 
Study, part of the master suite, answers Dr. Ristow’s request for “a feeling of country, of green.” Detailing 
is painted faux-malachite. Canvas from Boris Kroll covers the walls and sofa; woven chair upholstery 
and Thai silk used for pillows are from Brunschwig & Fils. The boulle desk is early 19th century. 
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morning we have breakfast at the 
games table by the window, and we 
have dinner there by candlelight.” 
The quiet charm of the small salon 
prefaces the serenity of the Ristows’ 
personal living quarters. “We wanted 
them to be perfect, so we left them for 
last, after the first floor and the chil- 
dren’s floor were complete,” says Dr. 
Ristow. “I took particular interest in 
the study. I asked for a feeling of 
country, of green. I wanted a sense of 
seclusion, a peaceful place to read and 
listen to music.” Dr. Ristow’s request 
was translated by Richard Tam into a 
sophisticated sylvan illusion. The 
study’s verdant walls and detailing of 
painted faux-malachite suggest the 
Ristows’ ardent outdoor interests. 
Trompe l'oeil finishes, in fact, pre- 
vail throughout this floor. In the mas- 
ter bedroom, the wooden mantel is 
now faux-marbre, and a guest room 
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ABOVE LEFT: In a Guest Room, faux-boiserie adds architectural interest and enhances 
the romantic mood. The painting is French. Voluminous balloon shades are of silk moire. 
Brocaded fabric is from Schumacher. ABOVE RIGHT: To unify and open the space in the Upper 
Hallway—and to offset the heavy quality of the Victorian detailing—Richard Tam used draperies 
of satin from S. Harris & Company, pulled back over a mirrored wall. Carpeting here and 
in the Guest Room is from Karastan. The stairway leads to the children’s area. 


has walls of faux-boiserie. Like the 
original elements played against the 
slick surfaces of the first floor, these 
trompe l'oeil finishes create an archi- 
tectural richness, a sense of the past 
within a contemporary ambience. 

Through successful communica- 
tion between the designer and his cli- 
ents, the requirements of family life 
and the residents’ prodigious hospi- 
tality have been balanced. “We 
trusted Richard,” the Ristows ex- 
plain. “Once we had agreed to his 
basic concepts, he proceeded on his 
own. It was his understanding that 
put the house together.” 

Richard Tam didn’t merely put it 
together, however. The presence of 
the past in his burnished décor, his 
celebration of space, make a sense of 
glamour a quotidian element in the 
lives of Urania and Bruno Ristow. | 

—Lois Wagner Green 
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Art: 


Old-World Kitchens 


Mellow Depictions Chronicle the Center of Family Life 





IN THE BEGINNING, it was a spot by the single-room cottages and everyone 
hearth, where goats and chickens ithered around the fire as the meal 
often wandered about. AJ being prepared. Seventeenth- 
later it grew in complexity Dutch genre paintings often 


it remains a universal syml legged covered pots rest- 


warmth and substance. Throug] and meat roasting on a 


history, artists have chronicled tl ting tantalizing aro- 


toil, love, physical and spiritual 1 j 


s had a small 


USE i¢ 


freshment we find in the kitchen pend stew pots anc ket- 


For centuries, most people lived in he fire. Such domesti is 


ABOVE: Dutch Family in an Interior, Bernardus 
Johannes Blommers, circa 1875. Oil on can- 
vas; 37” x 48’’. Incorporating confined space 
with a muted palette, Blommers captures the 
quiescent mood of a Dutch family gathered 
in their modest kitchen. Daniel B. Grossman, 
Inc./Fine Art, New York. opposite: The 
Kitchen Maid, Hubertus van Hove, circa 1840. 
Oil on panel; 23” x 17’. A maid works se- 
renely, absorbed in the task of cleaning fish. 
The pervasive mood of tranquillity is echoed 
in deep perspective by a small dog patiently 
sitting in the sunny courtyard. Berko, Paris. 
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revealed inan etching by Rembrandt 
portraying a woman surrounded by 
hungry children, working batter 
around a pan while a girl struggles to 
keep her pancake from a boisterous 
dog. Other Dutch genre artists made 
the kitchen a metaphor for fertility. 
An earthenware crock full of mulk, 
shapely breads, ripe pomegranates 
and grapes bursting with juice—all 
form a symphony of robust curves. 
Dutch artists painted the kitchen in 
such a vivid manner that it seems al- 
most reachable and touchable. 

Conversely, aristocrats had com- 
modious kitchens filled with bustling 
chefs and the myriad accoutrements 
appropriate to their great houses. 
One Italian Renaissance drawing de- 
picts long worktables, tall cupboards 
and the fireplace needed for the prep- 
aration of even the simplest meal. 

Discovery of new worlds brought a 
cornucopia of exotic delights such as 
turkey, corn, vanilla, chocolate and 
sugar, which captured the attention 
of the artist as well as the imagination 
of the chef. These foods multiplied 
culinary possibilities, and the kitchen 
became a place of wonder. A good 
cook seemed like a magician. 

The artists of the Baroque era cap- 
tured in great detail the laborious 
preparation that went into elaborate 
meals. One such meal, served to the 
dauphin of France, consisted of 486 
main courses and 876 desserts. An- 
toine Caréme, an extravagant French 
chef who served the prince regent of 
England and Czar Alexander of 
Russia declared: “The Fine Arts are 
five in number, to wit: painting, sculp- 
ture, poetry, music, and architecture, 





opposite: A Kitchen Interior, Ch. van 
Meer, 1851. Oil on panel; 24%” x 19%4’’. Sun- 
light streaming through a window accen- 
tuates a young maid who pauses in her task 
to play with a friendly pup. Richard Green, 
London. ABOVE RIGHT: Inside of a Kitchen, 
Hendrick Sorgh, circa 1650. Oil on panel; 
18%” x 24%’. While a mother and her chil- 
dren compatibly prepare a meal, a scampish 
cat pounces upon a plate of herring. Didier 
Aaron, Inc., New York. RIGHT: Le Repos de 
cuisiniére, Paul Soyer, 1864. Oil on panel; 
10%” x 844". Lush brushstrokes and mellow 
hues capture a girl quietly immersed in her 
reading as she warms herself by the kit- 
chen fire. John Mitchell & Son, London. 
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whose main branch is confection- 
ary.” Some artists preferred to por- 
tray the quiet beauty of the kitchen. 
For instance, Jean-Baptiste Chardin 
used soft, warm tones—subdued yel- 
lows, reds, browns, greens. Whether 
peeling turnips or scouring pans, his 
demure women offer us simple visual 
pleasures. He elevated a familiar task 
to something extraordinary. 

The realists took this familiarity a 
step further, seeing kitchen workers 
as heroic figures performing tedious 
yet essential tasks. French artists, es- 
pecially, depicted industrious coun- 
try women working at their domestic 
chores. There is an imposing sculp- 
tural quality to their strong images. In 
contrast, nostalgia becomes the key- 
note of Victorian artists. They rel- 
ished the rustic charms of a farm girl 
cutting vegetables, a peasant woman 
preparing a hearty fireside meal, chil- 
dren feeding tidbits to the family dog. 
By the turn of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, artists had begun to view the 
kitchen as a source of intriguing ab- 
stract forms. James Whistler’s etch- 
ing The Kitchen depicts a long 
tunnellike room with converging 
walls and a mysterious shadowed fig- 
ure at the end—a tone poem of 
alternating light and dark shades. 
Ladles, tongs, pans and other imple- 
ments found in the kitchen become 
items of austere beauty. 

Artists around the world have ex- 
pressively depicted this universal 
theme in a variety of moods, tech- 
niques and coloration—a fitting testi- 
mony to the endearment associated 
with the comforting environment of 
the kitchen—one of life’s pleasures. 0 

—lJim Powell 


ABOVE LEFT: Kitchen Interior, David 
Ryckaert III, date unknown. Oil on panel; 
17” x 24”. A fire’s golden glow illuminates the 
spirited faces and simple fare in this smoky 
tavern scene. Michel Segoura, Paris. LEFT: A 
Dutch Kitchen Interior, J. C. Grips, 1872. Oil on 
panel; 17” x 13%". The artist’s involvement 
with spatial illusion and compositional orga- 
nization is reflected in this scene of a Dutch 
interior. Williams & Son, London. OPPOSITE: A 
Family in Their Country Kitchen, Théodore 
Gerard, 1865. Oil on panel; 29%” x 22%”. 
Gerard depicts the kitchen as the focal 
point for provincial family life. Daniel B. 
Grossman, Inc./Fine Art, New York. 








THERE WERE TWO great sources of 
strength in Charles Darwin’s life. The 
first was his wife, Emma Wedgwood, 
who loved him dearly and cared for 
him through so many days of ill 
health. The second was Down House, 
in Kent. During the forty years he 
lived there, until his death in 1882, 
the home gave Darwin the peace he 
needed for his research, and a refuge 
far removed from controversy. The 
house was modest enough for a large 
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family with seven children, and nei- 
ther the man nor his house could ever 
be called pretentious. 

Much of that scene has been re- 
stored, first in 1929, by the private 
generosity of Sir George Buckston 
Browne, now by the continued care 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, of 


England. Family photographs were 


available for reference, and family 
members and grateful colleagues 
turned up almost all of the original 
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furniture, books, pictures and other 
bits of Darwiniana so the restoration 
could be almost exact. 

Thus, his writing chair in the study 
is in its accustomed place at the fire- 
side, the legs lengthened so the great 
man’s knees wouldn’t bump against 
the cloth-covered writing board that 
rests across the arms, and castors 
added so he could easily wheel over 
to the microscope. All his books were 
written in this chair. When any of the 


children weren’t feeling well they 
were allowed to lie on the sofa near 
him while he worked by the win- 
dow, wearing a shawl and cloth boots 
lined with fur to keep warm. 
Charles Darwin, who quite frankly 
hated spending money, wrote on the 
backs of used paper so the value of 
the paper itself would not be a dis- 
traction. He felt that his accomplish- 
ment was to draw general laws from 
facts, and hoped that if he felt free to 


scribble quickly his sentences would 
not seem labored. Long hours of te- 
dious revising followed every scrib- 
ble and he worked to the limits of 
exhaustion, often stopping in the 





OPPOSITE BELOW: Charles Darwin and 

his wife, Emma Wedgwood, lived in Down 
House forty years. oprosiTE: The engraving 
of Darwin, by Samuel Hollyers, is courtesy 
of the Scriptorium, Beverly Hills. BELow: One 
of Darwin’s daughters tried to train robins to 
enter the house through the veranda door. 
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LEFT, TOP AND ABOVE: The furnishings in the Drawing Room are evidence of a modest 
Victorian domesticity and reflect Charles Darwin’s preference for simple, frugal living. His 
routine seldom varied. Afternoons after lunch he rested on the sofa while his wife read aloud to 
him from novels. In the evenings she would play the piano, and one of the several watercolors 
depicts this very scene. Typical of the period are the striped wallpaper, bell jars, chair cover- 
ings, antimacassars, and the giltwork of the mirror above the original marble fireplace. The 
house is now maintained as a memorial by the Royal College of Surgeons, of England. 





middle of a word if he could do no 
more that day. Putting complicated 
thoughts into clear sentences was a 
struggle, and when words went in 
circles he would stop and ask himself 
just exactly what was he trying to say. 
The result was a clear, concise style. 
The room was absolute order. 
Small drawers held specimens; his 
books were carefully catalogued. It 
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was a working collection. He made 
notes in the margins and would cut 
an overlarge book in half, to make it 
easier to hold, or take out all the pages 
except those relevant to his work. All 
this was done by the light of an oil 
lamp or candle, because Down House 
was too remote for gas. 

Charles Darwin was a patient man, 
a loving father, and there seems to 





have been a fair amount of high-spir- 
ited nonsense throughout the house. 
Cricket practice took place in the up- 
stairs corridor, one son carved his 
name inside the toy cupboard, a 
daughter spent happy hours taming 
robins to enter the drawing room, 
while another son felt free to bribe 
his father with a sixpence to leave 
his work and come outside to play. 
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OPPOSITE AND BELOW: Although restored, 
the Study appears nearly exactly as it did 
when Darwin worked there, with a handy 
collection of reference books to the right 

of the mantel. On the wall above the fire- 
place are portraits of the three men who 
most influenced him: botanist Joseph 
Hooker; Charles Lyell, the geologist; and 
Josiah Wedgwood II, his uncle and father- 
in-law. Darwin kept specimens in the table 
drawers and in the various specimen bot- 
tles, and the collection of stones is a remind- 


er of his lasting interest in geology 


He must have been the nicest of 
men, for even the letters of reply to 
his strongest critics were unfailingly 
courteous. Like all good men, he had 
an endearing measure of human 
frailties. Snuff was a weakness. He 
tried moving the jar from study to 
corridor, but temptation still beck- 


oned and he vowed to take snuff only 


when away from home. The next day 


the jar appeared on a window ledge, 
where he could reach it while walk- 
ing in the garden. Sweets were an- 
other temptation, but a vow not to eat 
sO many was dismissed the next day 
as not binding because he hadn’t said 
it aloud. He worried that, in setting 
his mind so exclusively on science, 
what he called “the higher aesthetic 
tastes” had withered. He didn’t like 








poetry and found Shakespeare dull. 
Music and pictures gave him no plea- 
sure at all, because they made him 
think about the work he had just 
done, rather than relaxing him. His 
pictures were portraits of family and 
friends or views of scenes he loved. 
What did give him pleasure was a 
good novel. Emma Darwin read to 
him every day after lunch as he lay 
on the sofa in the sitting room. He 
liked all novels, as long as they didn’t 
end unhappily, thought them “first- 
class” if they had a character he could 
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thoroughly love, and if there was a 

pretty woman as well, all the better. 
His daily routine never varied, 
from youth to old age. Every morn- 
ing included an early walk in the gar- 
den, work in the study, and finally 
a walk in the “sandwalk,” which he 
called his “thinking path.” This was a 
continued on page 150 





LEFT: From the sunny veranda, the Darwins 
could admire their garden. BELOw: Catnip, fox- 
glove and roses grow by the greenhouse, in 
which the naturalist conducted so many 

of his various pollination experiments. 
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No. 20 in a Series 
of Technical Papers 
Subject: Introduction of the 928S ors( = 


New Power. New Performance. New 
Parameters of Comfort and Luxury. 





At Porsche, our philosophy is to 
design, test, produce, and con- 
stantly improve. The new 928S em- 
bodies this tradition and is the proud 
successor to the 928. Consider its liquid- 
cooled, fuel-injected, aluminum-alloy V-8 
engine. Displacement has been increased to 
4.7 liters. And output has been raised to 234 hp. 
On the track, with manual transmission, the 928S 
accelerates from 0 to 50 mph in 5.2 seconds. It reaches 
the Y%-mile mark from a standing start in 15.2 seconds at a 
speed of 90 mph. And it has a maximum speed of 146 mph. The 
928S' transaxle design places the engine in front and transmission in 
back. It produces a nearly-perfect 50-50 front-to-rear weight distribution for 
improved cornering and balanced braking. And it creates a high polar moment of 
inertia that reduces pitching, resists cross-winds, and increases directional control. 
The 928S' unique Weissach rear axle optimizes rear-wheel alignment during deceleration 
or braking and while cornering. A kinematic effect changes toe-out to toe-inin no more than 0.2 
seconds to control oversteer. The 928S' aerodynamic design includes integral front and rear 
spoilers to reduce lift and improve road holding. To optimize driver performance, standard equipment 
includes: An adjustable-tilt steering column and instrument cluster. Power-assisted, variable-boost, rack-and- 
pinion steering. Four-wheel, internally-vented, power disc brakes. A power seat on the driver's side. Automatic cruise 
contro!. Automatic climate control. Electrically-heated and adjustable outside rearview mirrors. Retractable halogen 
headlights with a power-spray washing system. And a choice of 5-speed manual or new 4-speed automatic transmission. Priced 


at $43,000; the new 928S is Porsche's finest. For your Porsche+Audi dealer, call toll-free: (800) 447-4700. Inlllinois, (800) 322-4400. 
| *Manufacturer’s suggested retail price. Title, taxes, transportation, registration and dealer delivery charges additional. © 1982 Porsche Audi. 
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sweep of sand dunes. 
Memories of bright sun, cardamom tea and 
censers of myrrh. Styling that captures the rich, 
delicate beauty of the desert. Here is elegance 
crafted with the inherent strength and integrity 
that is the essence of Tropitone. = t 
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Graced with the charm and grandeur of 
the original Sheppard King Estate, The 
Mansion on Turtle Creck stands beyond 
comparison. The hotel’s impeccable 
service, memorable dining and old- 
world hospitality create a timeless 
environment of unmatched dimension. 
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2821 Turtle Creek Boulevard 
. Dallas, Texas 75219 
214/559-2100 
800/527-5432 


If) The Jeading’ Hotels of thé World. 
800/223-1230 


Preferred Hotels 
800/323-7500 
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The Remington on Post Oak Park 
indulges the most discerning and most 
eminently successful business, social 
and professional clientele in the grandest 
manner. European comfort, superb cuisine 
and understated clegance make The 
Remington on Post Oak Park a Classic. 
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1919 Briar Oaks Lane 
Houston, Texas 77027 
713/840-7600 
800/231-9802 
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Two 18 hole championship golf courses, world class tennis courts, and 
one mile of beautifully landscaped private grounds are the setting for 
Florida’s most prestigious new residential community. Bob Toski is our 
teaching pro. Angelo Donghia designed the clubhouse interiors. And our 
next door neighbor is the Royal Palm Polo Club. For Brochure write us at 
7227 Clint Moore Road, Boca Raton, Florida 33434 or call 305/487-0700. 
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These distinguished names in the field 

of interior design are among the most 

_ respected design firms in the country. 
Each has been selected for their 

reputation within the trade 

and their creative excellence 

in the field of interior design. 

They are names you can trust. 


Stan Topol & Associates, Inc. 
404 231-0771 


Roy W. Materanek, ASID 
512 477-8318 


Wingo’s Interiors, Inc. 
205 979-2093 


Trade Winds 
617 267-5044 


Ethel Samuels, FASID 
312 446-3493 


Richard F. Greiwe/Group III 
513 871-7700 


Collectors Gallery & Interiors 
212 521-9083 


Walter Herz Interiors, Inc. . 
313 353-4150 


Trayner-Murray, Inc. 
305 467-6485 


- Galloway’s & Clements 
813 482-7311 


Mary F. Phillpotts, ASID 
808 523-6771 


Cyril Gerac Inieriors, Inc. 
713 528-5507 


Robert Baker, FASID 
816 931-8479 


Cuilly Burdett, ASID 
619 459-4209 


Reginald Adams, ISID 
213 659-8038 © 


Helene Weissner, ASID & Assoc. 
305 573-6666 


From concept to completion, you will 
find these experienced design firms 
sensitive to your personal require- 
ments and eminently creative in 
designing the ultimate in rest- 
dential living environments. 
They are the first choice in design 
services throughout America. 


William M. Manly, ASID 
414 963-0345 


Ronald I. Noel, ASID 
612 927-4341 


Wm. M. Hamilton & Associates 
615 383-4974 


Ashley Hall Interiors Ltd. 
504 524-0196 


Michael de Santis, Inc. 
212 753-8871 


Joe-hal Faughn, [SID 
305 628-5671 


Robert Shaw & Associates, Inc. 
305 655-8170 


Barbara Jacobs, ASID 
408 446-2225 


Wiseman and Gale, Inc. 
602 945-8447 


Mark Christy Assoc., Inc. 
412 687-5135 


Russell L. Emmert, ASID 
503 245-7602 


Luigi Bianco Design Associates 
401 274-3340 


Don Pisoni, ASID 
314 997-1888 


Michael Taylor 
415 668-7668 


Stapleton Gooch, Incorporated 
813 251-5486 


Ronn Jaffe, ASID/IBD 
202 337-6111 


©1982 American Advertising Network. All Rights Reserved. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


Charles Foreman Johnson 
continued from page 107 


Passageways are situated near granite, increas- 
ing the material presence of the house. Pottery 
fragments found on the site are displayed. 


Empies would have preferred : to 
build the “pueblo” house out . of 
adobe, it was necessary to use rein- 
forced concrete block, which, unlike 
adobe, could bond to the granite with 
steel reinforcement. The granite itself 
was used as a foundation. During 
construction the architect shaped the 
block walls to look like adobe by hav- 
ing workmen hammer off corners, 
and by molding layers of plaster. The 
roof bridging the natural rock and 
adobelike walls is structured with 
pine vigas, red fir latillas and redwood 
planking—materials left natural, and 
upscaled in size to hold their own vi- 
sually against the boulders. The 
house negotiates the scale between 
the boulders and the occupants, just 
as the boulders mediate the scale be- 
tween the desert and the occupants. 
Standing in the living area, the 
most commanding space in the 
house, Mrs. Empie observes that the 
architect instinctively kept a line of 
sight open, through the boulders, 
from a nearby mountain on one side 
of the house to a mountain on the 
opposite side. As she points out, the 
Indian petroglyphs mark the same 


continued on page 148 
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Photographer: Daniel Eifert 
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A MULTI-TEXTURED PARFAIT IN PURE WOOL 
FROM THE MAGIC NEEDLES OF EDWARD FIELDS 
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ARCHITECTURE 


BROWN JORDAN 
RATTAN 


Charles Foreman Johnson 
continued from page 146 





Charles Foreman Johnson tailored windows 
to fit between the boulders and granite, thus 
using the existing space to delineate rooms. 





Handcrafted elegance. Unmistakably Brown Jordan Rattan. 


Prelude... .The beauty of the original design. 
The quality of hand-woven rattan. To be admired. ..and used. For years. 


At leading stores and interior designers.Write for free brochure, or send $4 for 68-page catalog and address 
of your nearest dealer. Brown Jordan Rattan, Dept. MX041, P.O. Box 5688, El Monte, CA 91734. 


Look Before 


N NORTH 
CAROLINA 


line of sight through the boulders. 

Although it is always difficult to 
interpret the symbols of past cul- 
tures, the markings are at least the 
occasion for speculation about the 
desert’s meaning for the Indians, and 
about the relationship between the 
desert and this place. Mr. and Mrs. 
Empie have kept vigil during the 
autumnal and vernal equinoxes, and 
have seen the sun penetrate the high 
crevice in the boulder wall of the 
living area, creating a long shaft of 
light across the space. The event re- 
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: p ra 4 a 7 | calls Stonehenge, and stone construc- 
j i tions in mythic landscapes. 
| 4 me ee | “A house should make you more 
| : eCa\ ) e | aware of life,” says Mr. Johnson, and 
| j e | indeed this house, or perhaps the 
| ’ The North Carolina Travel | boulders, has, for the Empies, become 
5 Package is an award-winning an instrument of observation of the 
| collection of information tohelp | desert and Indian cultures. The astral 
| you plan your vacation. | and historical significance of the 
| You get facts on where to go, | | boulders is perhaps easier to feel than 
| where to stay, vena full-color map that’s keyed to | to ascertain; at the very least, the Em- 
| points of interes end us the coupon. pies have enjoyed the cultural and 
After all,eve stion to be an adventure, _| historical speculation, not to mention 
| _thereare some thin 'dventurous about. | | the on-site archaelogical excavation. 
| | The architect and owners respected 
| ae | | and sensed the site; they preserved it. 
| | The site remains a mystery, a discov- 
| i" | ery, an activity—and the central 
NORTH CARC JLIN r C EL PACKAGE meaning of the Empie home. 0 
| North Carolina Trax orth Carolina 27699. | —Joseph Giovannini 
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the discriminating buyer. 

For over half a century Williams Antiques has supplied fine 
antiques to discriminating buyers throughout the United States. 

Our handcrafted tables and chairs are 18th Century copies 
custom made to your specifications by master craftsmen. All 
carving is done by hand with a beautiful hand-rubbed finish. 

Do not confuse our copies with the machine made reproductions 
offered by many manufacturers today. 


For further information write for our free brochure or call our toll 
free number 800-241-1918. 


WILLIAMS ANTIQUES, INC. 


4010 PEACHTREE ROAD / ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30319 
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Reece mam 
with the best” 
pee a TE R 


Available in diamonds, rubies 
emeralds, sapphires or a 


combination of these stones 


All GemLok™ jewelry is made with 
finest guality gems in |8Karat gold 
or platinum. For your nearest 


authorized GemLok'™ jeweler, write 
© 1981G.J.C 


a re Pad 5) i—wra\e 
Patent #s 4,222,245 eee or call GemLok”, ae Box 5309, 
4.292. 818 . w New York, N.Y. 10022, . 
i } andes (800) 221-1299. In New York: 
Ox’ 1-800-442-4210. 





Overheard at 309: 


“First, champagne cocktails 
on the terrace. Then a 
quiet, candle-lit dinner. 
Then we'll wander up 
the circular staircase...” 


on 


Se 


CALL (212) 838-6888 FOR AN APPOINT he 
MODEL APARTMENTS. OPEN DAILY FROM 10AM TO 6PM. 
Exclusive Sales Agents: The Marketing Directors, Inc. , 


Sponsor: Brefries 49th Street Associates. The complete offering Coen ie com rae Ta) 


offering plan available from the sponsor. Prices subjectto change without notice. 
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Charles Darwin’s Home in Kent 
continued from page 140 


circular route through an acre and a 
half of trees he had planted to include 
wild cherries and birch; bluebells 
were. underfoot in the spring. His 
trick was to leave a pile of stones at 
the beginning of the circle and kick 
one aside every time he went round. 
That way he could be utterly lost in 
thought and still be back in time for 
lunch. The path back to the house 
led past the greenhouse, and he al- 
ways stopped here to see how his 
experiments were getting on. One 
day he stared so long at the beauty 
and construction of a yellow flower 





On morning walks, 
Darwin always stopped at 
the greenhouse to check 
his experiments. 





that a concerned gardener suggest- 
ed the poor man would be better off 
with something to do. 

Darwin’s afternoons also followed 
a routine of rest, a walk, work, tea, a 
quiet evening of backgammon or lis- 
tening to his wife play the piano. Be- 
cause even a half hour’s chat could 
lead to a sleepless night, there were 
few visitors—a source of some regret 
to a man so good-natured and com- 
panionable. He was never truly well 
and his days followed cycles of over- 
work, exhaustion, and various un- 


pleasant health cures. The illness was” 


never really explained, but it has 
been said that enforced seclusion 
made his work possible. 

Toward the end of his life, Charles 
Darwin noted in the autobiography he 
wrote for his children that most of his 
life had been so uneventful, the only 
thing he had to record was the pub- 
lication of his books. It had been the 
ambition of his youth to “add a little 
to natural science,” and he modestly 
felt he had done this to the best of his 
ability. The serenity of Down House 
made this goal possible. 0 

—Elizabeth Lambert 











Discover the mystery 
of the Orient from the luxury 


of the 5-Plus Star Sagafjord. 


hare secrets known only to the 
G most experienced of travelers: the 

mysterious splendor of the Far 
East, and the elegance of “Five-Plus Star 
Cruising” 

The Norwegian-registered 
Sagafjord brings you to waters on the 
other side of the world, to the ageless 
cultures of China, Japan and Southeast 
Asia. 


Hawaii, 
Japan, China 
On August 29, sail to the blue seas of 
Honolulu, and wonder at the presence of 
Diamond Head Volcano, and the giant 
waves of Makaha. 

In Japan, you'll cruise through the 
serene Inland Sea to bustling Kobe, 
gateway to Kyoto with its 900 ancient 
temples. Glamorous Yokohama awaits 
you, glittering in reflection off Tokyo Bay. 
In Tokyo, contrast the modern Japan of 
the Ginza district with the antiquity of 





the Imperial Palace. In Shanghai, 

the People’s Republic of China opens its 
doors, and you'll fall in love with the 
city’s warm people, fascinating shops, 
pagodas, palaces and rare panda bears. 
During your extended visit, you'll be 
offered organized sightseeing and 

a sumptuous banquet. 

You'll discover that Hong Kong’s 
fine reputation for shopping is more than 
deserved. From the antique shops on Cat 
Street, to the golden mile of jewelry 
stores in Kowloon, the finest goods in 
the world are available in this, the jewel 
of the British Crown. 


3 Weeks to 58 Days 


You can join us for as little as 3 weeks, or 
as many as 58 days (the full cruise). 

We'll be discovering many other 
ports of the Far East, equally as intriguing. 
You'll visit Pattaya, port for Bangkok. 
Singapore. Kota Kinabalu in Malaysia. 
Manila. Guam. The cruise returns to 

Los Angeles on October 26. 
The Sagafjord offers you 
the most spacious 


yo i . Name 


City 
State 


Norwegian American Cruises 
29 Broadway 
New York, NY 10006 


Address 


cabins of any cruise ships in the Far East. 
The Sagafjord and her sister ship, the 
Vistafjord, are so superior that Fielding’s 
Worldwide Guide to Cruises had to create 
a special rating for them— 5- Plus Stars. 


“Five-Plus Star 
Cruising” 

Our “Five-Plus Star Cruising” prices are 
all-inclusive. They cover round-trip air 
fare from anywhere in North America to 
Los Angeles, Hong Kong, or Honolulu, 
as well as transfers to and from the ship, 
all port taxes and, on shorter cruise 
lengths, also cover sightseeing and deluxe 
hotel accommodations as specified in 
the itinerary. 

Air-inclusive prices for the full 
58-night cruise start at $10,130. For the 
3-week cruise, prices begin at $4,620. 
Prices are per person, double occupancy. 

Send for our free brochure. 
Then call your travel agent, or call 
Norwegian American Cruises toll free 
at 1-800-221-2400. In New York State, 
call 1-212-422-3905. 


POMS 


Please rush me your free full-color Orient brochure. 


Zip 


Phone Number 


My travel agent is 


AD2C 
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“SAGAFJORD & VISTAFJORD 


WOREDZsS TOP-RATED, SHIPS 
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THE TELLING 
DETAIL 


SUPERIOR Awe i 
WHERE i G@GiNTS 


The intrinsic value of a luxury residence often 
rests in “hidden” details that enhance 
the quality of your day-to-day life. 


Solid wood doors. Marble foyers. Marble-top sinks 
—even heated towel racks. 
All add their “hidden” yet inestimable virtues. 


One-, two- and three-bedroom condominium apartments. 
Many with balconies and terraces. 
No more than three apartments per floor. 
Limit thirty-seven apartments. 
From $350,000. 
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PRIVATE CONDOMINIUM RESIDENCES 


40 East 61st Street (212) 308-7444 


; Exclusive Sales Agents: Marketing Directors, Inc. 
ales Information Center open daily 10 AM to 6 PM, by appointment only. Closed Thursdays. : 
Model home designed by Michael de Santis. 
The complete offering terms are in an offering plan available from the sponsor. 
Prices subject to change without notice. : 
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1782 Val de Loire 


of exquisite painted 
combinations, is the 
essence of the pe- 
riod. See the entire 
collection. For show- 
room write Mount 
Airy Furniture Com- 
pany, Mt. Airy, NC 
27030. From the 
fourth generation 


Near Vend6éme in 
the Loire Valley 
lies the chateau 
country, where 
Eighteenth Cen- 
tury noblemen 
cultivated impec- 
cable tastes for 
vintage wines and 
fine design that improved 







with age. Our Vendéme Huntboard of our family for the 
with Cupboard, 80W x 18D x 95H, in honey- future generations 
toned Claret, deeper Bordeaux finish or a variety of yours. 


1982 Mount Airy 





“There’s simply nothing else 
quite like it under the sun_’ 


Th 
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Levolor Blinds 


CL) RIVIERA 4” Mini Blinds-100 Std. Colors 
XC READY MADE BLINDS 72 Hour 
C) DESIGNERS CHOICE BLIND® 

Aa Ve Ne) 

VEROSOL® Sunscreen Shades 
LOUVERDRAPE Vertical Blinds 
4’° REAL WOOD BLINDS 
GRASSCLOTH Wallpaper 


40 % off 


CUSTOM WOOD SHUTTERS 


BY Joanna - plus freight 


EXQUISITE ORIENTAL RUGS 


100% Wool - Top Quality . 


ay 4 


e COLOR SWATCHES AND INFO. 
e UPS SHIPPING (HA & AK excluded) 


CALL TOLL FREE 
1-800-547-8982 


Ae ES 
INTERIORS, 
INC. 


AMERICA'S #4 SUPPLIER 
OF WINDOW, WALL, AND 
FLOOR COVERINGS 
1983 N. Main St., Walnut Creek Ca 94596 
VISA ist Quality Guaranteed MC 
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This famous ae carpet now graces the Executive Sitting Room of the United Nations 


TIANJIN CARPETS THE GREAT WALL 





yen China went searching for a gift for the United Nations she went no 
further than Tianjin. And there she asked us, Junco, to VER: a cape leans 
the Great Wall of China. An incredible $n 
masterpiece taking 26 men one year to 
complete, it measures 60 feet long and 30 
feet deep and now graces the Executive 
Sitting Room of the United Nations. 
This is not the only honor to have 
been bestowed upon Junco carpets of 
Tianjin. They're the only carpets 
awarded with the National Gold Medal 
of Honor. The World Expo 1982 held in 
Tennesee USA included a China House. 
Only the best products in each category 
were on display. And in the carpet section only Tianjin was represented. 
But the World Expo is not the only place you'll find the carpets of Tianjin. 
EEE Junco carpets are on display and on sale 
now in all the finest stores throughout the 
States. They’re all completely hand-made 
from strong, resilient Chinese wool. And 
they're available in an endless variety of 
designs, shapes and sizes. 
Tianjin carpets . Pee x 
will add richness in junco /SoaM 3 ee 
color and character to a 
any home. After all, 
look what they did 








cp [sl K 
for the Great Wall. Tientsin, China 


China National Native Produce & Animal By-Products Imp. & Exp. Corp. Tianjin Carpets Branch 
Address: 43, Baoding Street, Tianjin,China Cable Address: *‘ JUNCOCARPET’”’ Tianjin Telex: 23234 TJCAR CN 
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Aa Orsran 2) isa se AAU INTERIOR DESIGNERS AND'WALLCOVERING SHOPS AROUND THE WORLD. PLEASE SEND $1 FOR: 
COLOR BROCHURE WITH SAMPLES. " MITCHELL DESIGNS - P.O. BOX 831 + CULVER CITY, CA. 902 
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PATTERN SHOWN « LA VIE ey ACCESSORIES - CLASS é 





21010 BESNATE / VARESE / ITALY 
TEL. 0331 / 274198 
TELEX 332563 SAPOIT-I 


MILANO 
VIA MONTENAPOLEONE, 27 / E 
TEL. 02 / 709 109 - 783 574 


’ NEW YORK 

CAMPANIELLO IMPORTS Ltd 

225, EAST 57th STREET - PHONE 212 / 371 - 3700 
U.S. TELEX 125594 CAMPIMPORT 

INT. TELEX 237770 CAMP UR 


MIAMI - FLORIDA 

CAMPANIELLO IMPORTS OF FLORIDA, INC 
180 NORTH EAST, 39 STREET 

PHONE 305/576.9494 


LOS ANGELES - CALIFORNIA 
CAMPANIELLO IMPORTS Ltd. 

8687 MELROSE AVENUE 

PHONE 213/854-0990 


PARIS 
PERSPECTIVES 
92, RUE DE RENNES - TEL. 1 / 222 0863 


STRASBOURG 

MAGADE 

9, RUE DE L'EGLISE - TEL. 88 / 32 53 88 
TELEX 890218 F 


BRUXELLES 
MISURA 
78, AVENUE LOUISE - TEL. 2 / 5129 127 


GENEVE 
GEMOFI 
10, BOULEVARD JAMES -FAZJ - TEL. 22 / 3177 12 



















MODEL DREAM/CB 
design arch.Giovanni Offredi 


Fabric designed by 


(MaISSONT) exclusively for Saporiti 


Engraved leathers by GUIDO PASQUALI 


OTHER SHOWROOMS: 


CHICAGO e DALLAS e DENVER e 
SAN JUAN, P.R. e WEST PALM BEACH 


SALES OFFICES: CINCINNATI 
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Theyall monitor the fidelity of what they record on B&W speakers. 


*CBS, London, Deutsche Gram | Oiseau-Lyre, Philips, Digital, Capital, HMV Concert Classics, Argo. 
C£W) The quest for perfection. Mac ic U.S. by Anglo American Audio, P.O. Box 653, Buffalo, N.Y., 14241 
(416) 438-1012, and in Canac loronto. Members of The AA isobanke International Group. | 
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Created with a harmony of purpose, 
free from the pressures of time. 
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It is Mauna LaniemAnhdithas® Lo Dee eee ptttel are welcome. ; > Soe 
Pr Ree : 
been created to be one-of-the most 1 Me y BEAK fe ee 


distinctive hotels of this oN a 
Mauna Lani’basks‘in' the sunniest, 
fairest weather of all the Islands, 
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Tulips 





Shown here: Tulips from Warner's new Concepts in Color collection. 


The Concepts in Color collection is an exciting new idea that translates 
contemporary trends in colors to 21 wallcovering designs and 17 borders, all in 2 to 8 
colorways, for very livable yet impressive interiors. With the Concepts in 

Color collection, Warner also proves that vivid colors and designs can provide 
ambiance of great warmth and style without giving up convenience. It is all 
pre-pasted, pre-trimmed, scrubbable and strippable. There are also correlated fabrics 
for most of the designs. Warner’s Concepts in Color books are available now 

through interior designers and decorating departments of fine stores. 

The Warner Company, 108 South DesPlaines, Chicago, IL 60606 

Showroom: 6-134, The Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IL 60654 


All the elegant things happening to walls are by Warner 


Wallcoverings & Fabrics 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 





The McGuire Company — Furniture of Breezy Sophistication 


THIRTY YEARS AGO, when John and 
Elinor McGuire introduced the first 
pieces designed for their young San 
Francisco furniture firm—a nucleus 
that still figures importantly in the 
collection—they moved rattan furni- 
ture from the sun room to the living 
room, and in the process introduced 
a lasting concept of casual ease in de- 
cor, a breezy sort of sophistication. 
That initial collection from The 
McGuire Company was presented in 
a former stable, in what is now the 
handsome Historic District of Jackson 
Square. It is still the centerpiece of a 
network of fourteen McGuire show- 
rooms in the United States and in 


= 


Europe. To the McGuires, the com- 


fortable renovated rooms of their 
original San Francisco showroom 
provided the best means to express 
the mood of their furniture. “At that 
time,” says John McGuire, “there 
were no precedents, no rules, to show 
how rattan, with its identity as com- 
fortable old porch furniture, could 
perform within the home.” Even to- 
day the look remains so distinctive 
that the 


apartment in Albany 


MecGuires use their London 
one of the rare 
double chambers in that 179-year- 
old enclave—as a showcase to dem- 
onstrate how the rich simplicity of 


BENT REJ STUDIO. 








Pioneer designers of rattan furnishings for the 
home, Elinor and John McGuire create pieces 
to complement the most sophisticated interiors. 
K’ang Hsi vases fill the San Francisco office 
of The McGuire Company, emphasizing the 
firm’s preference for traditional accessories. 


MARY E NICHOLS 


ABOVE LEFT: In the Jackson Square showroom, 
teak furnishings are assembled with plants 
and stoneware pottery. ABOVE RIGHT: Cracked 
Ice chairs surround a table of unscraped rat- 
tan. Table, console and armchairs are all 
from McGuire’s exotic Palasan collection. 





their furniture can be appreciated. 

The McGuire Company began in 
1949, when John McGuire started im- 

orting the rattan porch furniture he 
had discovered in the Philippines. 
~ As a matter of fact, the furniture was 
exceedingly ugly,” he cheerfully re- 
but we were fascinated by the 


potential of Palasan 


calls 


the premier rat- 


tan. Actually tougher than wood, this 


- 


extraordinary vine is both solid and 


_flexible.” With such properties, the 


design possibilities of rattan were ir- 
resistible, but from the very begin- 
ning the McGuires’ criteria for their 
furniture were their own tastes and 


needs. Instinct, intuition and per-— 


sonal style have guided them from 
their earliest days, transforming this 
versatile medium into a striking 
collection of furniture. 

“Our design point of view, when 
we started,” says Mr. McGuire, “was 
that we would make furniture we 
liked, furniture we would like to live 
with. That’s still what happens.” 

“All our designs have developed 





out of particular needs we had for our 
homes, or the needs of the design- 
ers we came to work with,” Mrs. 
McGuire explains. “I’ve always felt 
that if we couldn’t use our furniture 
in our own home, how could we ex- 
pect anyone else to do so?” 

It was Elinor McGuire who de- 
signed the chairs in their first collec- 
tion. She also explored the properties 
of rattan with Eleanor Forbes, who 
was persuaded, while head of the de- 
sign studio at Gump’s, to design some 
pieces for the fledgling firm. 

Within a few years John McGuire 
developed a hand-rubbed staining 





continued om page 166 












Give Baileys. 
The taste of magic. 


To send a gift of Baileys 
anywhere in the U.S., 

Pane 1G Oe YAR C Ion 

Void where prohibited. 


+ . ee ~ Imported by The Paddington Corporation, New York, N.Y. 34 Proof © 1982. 
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“Executive” in stainless steel 





Danny Alessandro, Itd. 
Ldwin Jackson, Inc. 


1156 Second Avenue, New York, NY. 10021 
(212) 421-1928 (212) 759-8210 


Two entire buildings of display. 
Member of Art & Antique Dealers League of America 





Modern Mantlepiece with black Plexiglass 
inlays. Available with Brass or Stainless 
Steel trim. Custom to size. 





a eC a largest fireplace specialists since 1879 
~ Also, antique and reproduction 18th century marble and wood mantels, 
club fenders, andirons, firescreens and hearth accessories. 
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Introducing New York’s new place between Beekman Place and Sutton Place. 
Condominium apartments, duplexes and duplex penthouses of considerable interest, 
featuring many custom appointments and a complement of services designed 
expressly for New York and citizens of the world. Prices now range from 
three hundred seventy-five thousand dollars 
to seven and a half million dollars. 








‘ST.JAMESS#TOWER 


415 East 54th Street 
New York, New York 10022 


For sales information and appointments to view model apartments, contact: 
St. James’s Enterprises, Inc., 415 East 54th Street, New York, New York 10022 
Telephone (212) 308-3900 Telex 971406 ST. JAMES NYK 


Illustrations are artist’s renderings. 


The complete offering terms are in an offering plan available from sponsor. 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 





The McGuire Company—Furniture of Breezy Sophistication 


process, which is now available in 
some thirty hues. It opened up new 
possibilities for the furniture. Then 
came his invention of the distinctive 
rawhide bindings that give McGuire 
rattan furniture an enduring strength 
with unique decorative effect. 

As the technical problems were 
solved, the McGuires fashioned a 
multifaceted collection—the delicate 
Chinese Palace Court pieces; an au- 
thentically scaled Gothic group; Re- 
gency-based designs; and a newer 
series derived from Classical Greece. 
“Many of our designs are inspired by 
traditional pieces—often from En- 
gland, Ireland or Venice—but they 
always differ from the originals 
because of the special character 
of rattan,” Elinor McGuire observes. 

Exemplifying the McGuire élan, 
there is the insouciant reverse chic 
of their director’s chair—fitted with 
handmade brass and slung with ex- 
otic leathers. Over the years, the rat- 
tan collections have been augmented 
by groups in teak, willow and black 
bamboo, often the result of the 
McGuires’ specific needs. For exam- 
ple, the Greek collection and a rattan 
series made from natural Palasan 
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continued from page 162 


ABOVE LEFT: Rattan plant stands decorate one 
of the six display areas of the McGuire show- 
room and form a gleaming contrast to an altar 
table designed after a Ming original. ABOVE: A 
chaise reflects the delicate weave of McGuire’s 
extensive willow collection. Dining chairs fea- 
ture the firm’s distinctive rawhide bindings. 





with unscraped bark were devised to 
complement their beach house. 

The McGuires travel frequently, 
visiting their showrooms, as well as 
the ateliers where their furniture is 
handcrafted—in the Philippines for 
the rattan frames, Italy for the con- 
temporary willow collection, Hong 
Kong for the teak collection that John 
McGuire designed himself. And in 
each location they seek out the ex- 
emplary in art and artifacts—ancient 
Han pots, Ming porcelains, Japanese 
and Chinese scrolls, a pair of Gothic 
finials, a Venetian column—to grace 
the McGuire showrooms. 

“Rattan and willow have such ca- 
sual connotations,” John McGuire 
points out, “that it’s important for us 
to show our furniture with appro- 
priate backgrounds. That’s why there 
are always so many antiques and ac- 
cessories in our showrooms. We want 
to demonstrate how to use the furni- 





ture and how to work with our colors.” 
“From the very start,” adds Elinor 
McGuire, “we wanted people to réal- 
ize that they shouldn’t do an entire 
room in our furniture, that rattan 
should be balanced with antiques or 
contemporary upholstered pieces. We 
like to show how our furniture can 
also be used as an arresting accent, for 
contrast, just as one antique can set off 
a contemporary room.” 
Since the early days there has been 
a singular coherence of viewpoint in 
The McGuire Company. Although ex- 
tended, the firm remains a family 
business. The McGuires’ son, Don, is 
involved in promotion; their daugh- 
ter-in-law, Kathy, is the San Francisco 
showroom manager; and their daugh- 
ter, Jean, now at Parsons School of De- 
sign, is already indicating her interests 
within the firm. The symbol of 
organic continuity that the McGuires 
adopted thirty-three years ago—a 
bamboo ring, which figures on all the 
firm’s literature and ripples on the 
McGuire flag on Jackson Square—was 
a most prophetic choice. 0 
—Lois Wagner Green 





Designs featured this month in “In the Show- 
rooms” are available through interior designers. 
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4E HAYMAKERS” 
Bc lisping infant, prattling on the way, 

es all their weary cares beguile, 

d makes them quite forget their labour and their toil’ 


‘oncanvas 38'' x 63%4'' signed and dated 1876 





OVENANCE: G.H. Beddington, by 1878; thence by descent. 


pees London, Royal Academy, 1876, no. 2 
Paris, International Exhibition, British Fine Art Section, 1878, no. 186 


ERATURE: — H. Blackburn, Royal Academy Notes, 1876, p. 5, reproduced: “Mr. Morgan’s 
_ well painted landscape is seen to advantage. Haymakers returning from work 
in the glow of a summer's evening; a graceful exhibition of rustic health 
and happiness.” 


Art Journal, 1876, p. 214: “This imparting of human interest to a landscape is 
further illustrated by such works as F. Morgan’s Haymakers, three stalwart 
women, one of them carrying a prattling baby, coming down the road towards 
us on their way home under a lovely evening sky. The very geese on the 
common to the right of them seem to be aware that they are a healthy, 

hearty, hard working trio.” 


’H. Blackburn, Paris, International Exhibition, British Fine Art Section, 
Illustrated Catalogue, 1878, reproduced sketch, p. 9 


Old and Modern Paintings for Museums, Foundations and Private Collections 


eI ONO lat 


510/520 St. Louis Street « New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 * (504) Eyer) 


By appointment only. 
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A life size Kay Worden 
* original. Limited edition 
B of six. Bronze is 5’ 7” high 
» and weighs 1500 Ibs. 
Monkey is 2’ 2” high. 
Price is $46,000. Cast 
number one is in Chicago 
Ridge Mall. Send $3.50 for 
48-page catalog of Worden 
sculptures. Each one is 
signed, dated and 
numbered by 
the artist. 
























Kay Worden 


RR #2 
Box 127AA 
Jamestown 
RI 02835 


VERY SOON 


YOUR DISCERNING FRIENDS 
WILL BE TELLING YOUABOUT THE 
FINEST RESIDENTIAL CLUB COMMUNITY 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


LOAKS } 
ON SARASOTA BAY at MIDNIGHT PASS 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA 
813-966-3661 
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UESTION or 
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Please attach 
your Architec- 
tural Digest label 
here, or copy 
your name and 
address as it 
appears on your 
label: 

















All our services to subscribers are faster 
when you include your subscription label. 


WRITE IN NEW. 
ADDRESS 


Name 


Address 





City State Zip 


Unlisting Service. See Below. Just check this 
box, send us this coupon and your label. 





() Do not give my name to mail advertisers 
who rent the Architectural Digest list. 


MOVING? Please give us 8 


weeks notice. Attach your label when you 
send us the new address. 


RENEWING? Check your 


label to be sure it's correct. By the way, your 
label shows the last issue in your current sub- 
scription in the top right corner. (Example 
MAH 81 means March of 1981 is the last issue 
youll get.) For uninterrupted service, include 
your label with your order. 


COMPLAINT? w. ca 


give faster results when you include your 
label 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


P.O. Box 2415, Boulder, Colorado 80322 
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There are, and always shall be, 
fine things. This appreciation for 
fa (Ure] wane laM oe Rial mealc=-(e] 
furnishings. Recognizing quality 
Pena o alm oa Kell iife0l a t-1. ace) 


those whose personal values 
and tastes compel them to own 


through everything they own, 
from automobiles to home 


eA tree oa Ue att 


these people. So, when it comes 
to choosing shutters for a home 
so carefully designed, their 
choice is obvious. Paul Heinley. 





Heinley tradition of excellence. 
Culver City, California 90230 


(213) 838-3156 


and dividers, each in the Paul 
Desert Area 


Shutters, doors, shojis, louvres 


General Offices 
3550 Hayden Avenue 
(714) 568-2238 
Outside California 
(800) 421-0430 
(805) 656-6060 


Atlanta 
(404) 373-0144 


Orange County 
(714) 720-0181 
San Diego 
(714) 295-8451 
Ventura County 
(805) 656-6060 
Santa Barbara 
High Point 
(919) 889-6163 


Bay Area 
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Interior Design by Ron Collier & Associates 
The Residence of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lippman 
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Architectural Digest Visits: 
ANSEL ADAMS 
and his wife, Virginia, 
at their home surrounded by 
pines on the Big Sur coast. 


Chicago High Point Dallas 


Or write for the showroom nearest you. 





INTERIOR DESIGNS 


Abounding with 
spontaneity and color, 
interiors by Steve Chase for 
a Palm Springs setting. 


Architect Charles T. Young 
and interior designer 
Bettye Jordan Young glorify 
the space of their 
New York City apartment. 


Classic reproduction of a 
Louis XV lantern in gilt bronze. 
Height (approx.) 37” 
Width (approx.) 18%”. 


Spare beauty and 
unusual handcrafted 
furniture in a centuries-old 
Umbrian dwelling. 


John Peters Irelan brings 
diversity and discipline to his 
Washington, D.C. home. 


In the Ile de France, 
a house on the foundation 
of a 12th-century priory, 
reconstructed by Jean Poubel. 


Ree y 


Rubén de Saavedra styles 
a Manhattan pied-a-terre for 
an Italian fashion designer. 
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PREVIEWS 


DIGEST The world’s most beautifully crafted custom mirror, seen in the grand hotels throughout Europe— 
Hotel Plaza Athénée, Hotel George V, Hétel Bristol, Hotel Ritz—is now available in America. 
Miroir Brot’s 150 year manufacturing heritage Brauer ye with three times the magnification of 


an ordinary mirror. The revolutionary spotlight designed into the mirror surface eliminates fogging 
while providing illumination for make-up application and barber-clean shaving. Easy to use, just plug in. 





Swivel Wall Model Long-Arm Model Portable Table Model 
Chrome #7120 $169.00 Chrome #7121 $370.00 Chrome #7127 $109.00 
Gold #7130 $195.00 Gold #713: $465.00 Gold #7137 $195.00 


Travel Mirror 
Ivory #7141 $95.00 


Measuring 9-1/2” in diameter and When fully extended, the conve Take Miroir Brot anywhere in the This 6-1/2” compact travel mirror 
5-W2" deep from wall to glass this nient swivel arm of this model home with this convenient stand incorporates all of the unique 
model is ideal for smaller bath, extends Miroir Brot over 8-3/4” alone model. A truly portable exten Miroir Brot features into a smooth- 
vanity, and wardrobe areas with full 180° mobility. sion of Miroir Brot for vanity use. edged, ivory toned case 


(Pasa eee eee eee eee 


Bring the image of sophistication into your home. Credit card customer's call: TOLL FREE, (800) 421-4404. In Calif.; call, (800) 
252-0505. To order by mail: Check, MasterCard or VISA accepted. Mail to: Miroir Brot, U.S.A. 8921 Lindblade St., Culver City, 

CA 90230. (213) 204-4400, Add 46.00 for shipping and handling. (If you order more than one, we'll pay all shipping costs.) In CA, 
also add 6-1/2% sales tax. Additional special bulbs (#7190) available at +5.00 each. 


Quantity Style # Price Name 











Address Apt 





City Zip 





MARY E NICHOLS 





Subtotal Se ee LR LIA SIMO J} 
Plus Tax 


Plus Fre. 
Total 


Card # Exp. Date 


Architecture: 
Sculptor Robert Graham’s 
bold, uniquely creative Miroir Brot, U.S.A., 8921 Lindblade St., Culver City, CA 90230 (213) 204-4400 
concept for a beach house in 
southern California. 
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SPECIAL FEATURES 


Gardens: 
The vistas of Clapton Court, 
in Somerset, upholding a fine 
horticultural tradition. 


The Collectors: 
Contemporary art assumes 
vibrant presence in the 
C. David Robinsons’ northern 

California home. 





Historic Houses: 
The spirit of 18th-century 
_ Virginia lives on at Kenmore. 


| Art: 





Women in chapeaux 











make alluring subjects for the The Abacos area garden prime- See your travel agent for reservations, or call 
; pas : val where orchids grow in profusion toli free 800-327-0787. In Dade County, 
. painter's interpretation. : Florida, 443-3821. 
; and wild boar roam the bush. Here 
Antiques: é ; For a free brochure on The Abacos and other 
| : Giles the temptations are a turquoise sea, Family Islands, write to Bahamas, PO. Box 
Oriental porcelains powdery beaches, isles just big 523850, Miami, FL 33152. 
with French gilt-bronze enough for two, superb sailing, fish- 
mounts, opulent fruits of ing, diving, good food, and utter Name 
! cultural collaboration. tranquility. Come to The Abacos. Address 





They’re easy to gettofrom Miamior = Giy 


AND MORE— Nassau by convenient air service. State/Zip X2X5 
The Abacos. Some of the islands that make It Better In The Bahamas. 
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Chinese Chippendale 
Collectors Cabinet. 
Mahogany, 19th Century, 
original pair lighted and lined, 
reproduction available. 
England Mid 19th Century. 
Height: 74''; Width: 38"; 
Depth: 16"”. 


Manheim Galleries 
New Orleans 


409 Royal St., New Orleans/504-568-1901 











Lae 


Swing Arm 
Lamps 





QIN 


HANSEN 
GEORGE W. HANSEN, INC. . 


121 E. 24 St., N.Y.C. 10010 (212) 674-2130 
Vivian Watson, Dallas Shears & Window, Denver/San Francisco 





READERS DIREG? ORY 


A listing of the 


designers, architects and galleries 


featured in this issue 


Pages 52-59: 


Kalef Alaton, asip 
Janet Polizzi 


~. 9002 Melrose Avenue 


Los Angeles, California 90069 
213/551-2630 


Hagman Yaw Architects, Ltd. 
Larry Yaw, AIA 

210 South Galena 

Suite 24 

Aspen, Colorado 81611 
303/925-2867 


Pages 68-75: 


Alberto Pinto 

5, avenue Charles Floquet 
75007 Paris, France 
33-1-551-0333 


Pages 76-81: 


Asprey & Company, Ltd. 
165-169 New Bond Street 
London W1, England 
44-]-493-6767 


Kenneth Barlow 
Maximilianstrasse 21 

8000 Munich, West Germany 
49-89-297232 


Ralph M. Chait Galleries, Inc. 
12 East Fifty-sixth Street 

New York, New York 10022 
212/758-0937 


East & Orient Company 

2901 North Henderson Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 75206 
214/826-1191 


Garrard & Company Ltd. 
112 Regent Street 

London W1, England 
44-1-734-7020 


S. J. Shrubsole 

104 East Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/753-8920 


A La Vieille Russie 

781 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 
212/752-1727 





continued on page 174 
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FINE WALLCOVERINGS¢ 
CL Nae ‘2 @D BLDG.- NEW YORK 10022 __ 
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Why Pay Retail? 


Enjoy savings to 40% on selections 


from 50 high-end houses. 


M 


P.O. Box 1150 — 2153 Lejeune Blvd 
Jacksonville, North Carolina 28540 


|_td. 





Toll Free Quotes: 1-800-334-2340 

















STREET ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE 


ZIP. PHONE 














I'm interested in dramatic savings on 


fine furniture. Enclosed is my check for: 





oNntemporary brochures 


_$6 for 18th Century brochures 
$5 for French & Oriental brochures 
__FREE information on all savings 


Allow 3 weeks for delivery 


1283 








READERS DIREGIOR 


continued from page 172 


Pages 82-91: 
Leonard Stanley Inc. 
9219 Thrush Way 
Los Angeles, California 90069 - 
213/273-1562 

Pages 92-99: 
Bruce Gregga Interiors Inc. 
1203 North State Parkway 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 
312/787-0017 

Pages 100-107: 
Charles Foreman Johnson, AIA 
391 Calle Colina 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 
505/982-2300 


Pages 108-113: 
Maurizio Chiari/”Studio Navo 
45 Via dell‘Anima 
Rome, Italy 
39-6-656-8265 
Pages 120-127: 
Richard Tam 
5000 Silverado Trail 
Napa Valley, California 94558 
707/257-2200 


Pages 128-133: 
Didier Aaron, Inc. 
32 East Sixty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/988-5248 
Berko 
2, place du Palais Royal 
75001 Paris, France 
33-1-297-29-00 
Richard Green 
44 Dover Street 
London W1, England 
44-1-491-3277 
Daniel B. Grossman Inc./Fine A 
1100 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10028 
212/861-9285 
John Mitchell & Son 
8 New Bond Street 
London W1, England 
44-]-493-7567 
Michel Segoura 
11, Quai Voltaire 
75007 Paris, France 
33-1-261-19-23 
Williams & Son 
2 Grafton Street 
London W1, England 
44-]-493-5751 O 
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The unmistakable 
presence of Greenbaum. 


comfortable 
p(ecuenat 

George | walnut upholstered 
Vota ae carat 


You are looking at just a small selection of the exquisite home furnishings 
that await you at Greenbaum. 

More than a showcase, more than a museum, more than a professional 
interior design center, the house of Greenbaum is without a doubt, the most 
complete world of home furnishings you’ll ever want to see. 

Anything you can imagine, Greenbaum can create. 

r : We have our own master craftsmen to meticulously create your desires. 
Sper Greenbaum’s....there’s a whole wide world waiting for es 


x Chippendale carv' ed open armchair. Matching 
~pgany display cabinet. you to explore. side chairs also available. 
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The Interior Design Center 
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Mm WAR tetera Strzet, Paterson, New Jersey 07505 © 201 279-3000 @ Route 202, 5 miles south of Morristown, New Jersey 07960 © 201 766-5500 


Showrooms open to designers and galleries. Brochure on request. 
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Art is not forever 


stone crumbles 
bronze corrodes 
canvas disintegrates 


SUPPORT RESTORATION « PRESERVATION 
venewnes ART & ARCHITECTURE 


SAVE MONEY .. TRAVEL EXPENSES 


tax deductible contributions of $25.00 or more entitle you to 
DISCOUNTS worldwide at over 650 hotels, car rentals, and other... 


INTERNATIONAL FUND = oe ee es ee SESS eae ee ae ee = Se eee ee eae SSS SF SF SS SS SF SSS HS SS SSS ees es 
FOR MONUMENTS | would like to support the program of IFM. 
3624 LEGATION AVENUE, N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20015 

(202) 726-5225 








Enclosed is: 


(not for profit) $25 ¢ ’ Name 
Since 1964 we have restored art and Oo 2 a ae 
architecture at over 40 sites including oF Street 
Easter Island, Ethiopia, Spain, Italy, 
Ireland, Nepal. City State Zip 














IN BOSTON 


Alternative space 
to exhibit 
large scale works 


For information: 
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A. Bound to be treasured in 
rich navy cloth with handsome 
gold stamping. Each two- 
volume set holds a complete 
year of Architectural Digest. 
BOUND EDITIONS 

#113023 1981 s/2 $70 (incl.) 
#113024 1980 s/2 $80 (incl.) 
#113025 1979 s/2 $90 (incl.) 


B. An absolutely exquisite 
porcelain vase for the 
discriminating collector. 
Each color is individually 
fired to produce unusual 
brilliance. Because each 
vase is hand-painted, no 
two are exactly alike. This 
CK ISSUES/$6 each 1142” x 9¥/2” treasure is 
18301 JANUARY 1983. Architectural | equally appropriate ina 
gest Visits: Al Hirschfeld Gardens: traditional or contemporary 
lestwick Cottage. The Collector setting. #111300 ORCHID 


pul Kantor. VASE $325 (incl 
118212 DECEMBER 1982. Architectural 25 (incl.) 


















igest Visits: Theoni V. Aldredge ’ 
Bbilectors: Mr. & Mrs. Richard B. Black a pe bs 
Wardens: Pellerin ISSUES eac 
118211 NOVEMBER 1982 #118009 SEPT 1980 
Prchitectural Digest Visits: Gene #118007 JUL/AUG 1980 
Hackman. Gardens: Villa Wolkonsky. #118006 JUNE 1980 
Wollectors: Mr. & Mrs. William #118005 MAY 1980 

/ : 

Fadleston. #118004 APR 1980 


9118210 OCTOBER 1982. Architectural #118003 MAR 1980 
Higest Visits: Burt Lancaster. Gardens: W. 4418901 JAN/FEB 1980 
Nverell Harriman. Historic Houses #117912 DEC 1979 
)esselagergaard #117911 NOV 1979 
; #117910 OCT 1979 : 
#117909 SEPT 1979 FE Showcase your latest issues where 
q Coffee-color vinyl case provides they can easily be read. Clear acrylic 
‘anctional beauty plus padded stand is ideal for desks, countertops 
yrotection for treasured back issues. and tables. There’s even room below to 
Sold stamping on cover and spine. store back issues. 91/2” x 6” x 1142.” 
#113012 SOFT SLIPCASE $7.95 (1.65) #113002 READING STAND $21.95 (2.25) 
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E. Keep back issues handy— 
stack your Architectural Digests 
neatly in clear acrylic. 
#113001 MAGAZINE BIN $41 (3.00) 
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). Function meets beauty in this 






































: : oe NTT 
attractive see-through organizer. : : 
Sturdy acrylic case keeps issues Mail to: Architectural Digest Selections, Dept. AM23, 8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, CA 90230 
ust-free and handy. Please print 6-Digit tem 
#113000 CLEAR SLIPCASE $22 (2.25) Eroduct # Etees andl 
i : NAME ees a ae | 
: d i ari ae 
SRCHITECT URAL DIGEST Kn a - | +4 
| ae ee 
f ; 
For your convenience, order by phone... renee 3 
OLL-FREE 800 -421:4448 PAYMENT INFORMATION ORDERING INFORMATION | ____Ssbtotall_ 
i ; L) Enclosed is my check or money order Please fill in 6-digit product number and Add 6% tax if 
4 r (no cash please) payable to AD Selections all order information including subtotals delivered in Calif. 
fo place your order, call Mon.-Fri. 7 A.M.-7 P.M., C American Express () BankAmericard/Visa_ | and grand total. Put your name and GRAND Tora 
"Pat. 7 A.M.-1 PM., Pacific time. In California, call O) Diners Club (Master Card Expires ___ address une spaces provided. Then 
800-252-2071. Credit card orders only, minimum $15. BAe Grace anervcione to: CO EC axS1OXEY lp ieanetallow/enwecks for shipment 
“or customer service, call 213-836-7090. < Dept. AM23, A.D. Selections, Items may be shipped separately. 


Signature sg €0 Higuera St, Culver City, CA 90230. | Offer good USA and Canada only. 





prices effective through July 31, 1983. 


; 


* Architectural Digest is the registered trademark of Knapp Communications Corporation, used with permission. 





CABINET MAKERS SINCE 1886 


THE KARGES FURNITURE COMPANY, INC. P.O.BOX6517 EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 477 


1D for full-color Karges Sampler $4. 
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Architectural Digest presents products and services 
especially for the California reader. 



















































INTRODUCING 
SPECIAL LEASE 
RATES... 


“COUNTRY FRENCH" 
Leather-top walnut writing 
table, sideboard/credenza with 
marble top, carved client & 
swivel Chairs upholstered in 
leather. 


PACKAGE PRICE: 


VETS S Sy a0 O10) 


a *. “ON ENTIRE 
_ OFFICE PACKAGES... 
“THE AMERICAN LAWYER" 
American oak raised panel 

: desk, rolltop & file cabinets. 


a Carved.aak swivel and client ra 
chairs with leather upholstery. 


PACKAGE PRICE: 


| $278./Mo. 





LOWER RENT FOR 


SHORTER TERM. 
“TRADITIONAL ELEGANCE” 
Burled English pedestal desk & 
Victorian cylinder desk/credenza 


with leather wingback chairs 
and matching swivel chair. 


PACKAGE PRICE: 


elsteW sn ate) 


Don't miss a chance to buy our finest antiques! 
Parking Lot Sale—Feb. 12 & 13—Melrose Showroom 





sales staff can Custom-tailor the lease | 

to fit your budget. With our new | 

pacKage-program you Can take | 
advantage of our lowest prices ever 
; p)| without are Stare long- 
term commitment. 

See our showrooms | 

for details. } 


Your Ph aii 
your best foot 
Traders has th 
antique office furfi 
look of success to fi 


the furniture of your 
choice to fit your office, 
| fol tts baht ies design/ 
| a 


| WY SHOWROOM, Mon.-Fri. 10-6, Sa 
S.F. SHOWROOM, Mon.-F 
; WAREHOUSE, by appointmeé 


2-6: 8483 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, Ca. 90069 (213) 658-6394 
be ‘Post St., San Francisco, Ca. 94109 (415) 673-8118 
} anford Ave., Los Angeles, Ca. 90021 (213) 627-2144 


PASHGIAN BROTHERS 








A PASHGIAN FAMILY ENTERPRISE SINCE 1889 


993 East Colorado Boulevard, Pasadena, California (213) 796-7888 + (213) 681-9253 
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Laguna Beach Museum of Art 
Affiliates Present The 
11TH ANNUAL ANTIQUES SHOW 


An intimate showcase of 33 California Dealers Featuring 

Fine Examples of 17th, 18th and 19th Century Antiques. 

Special Events Include a Lecture/Luncheon and Contin- 

ental Breakfast Panels by the Experts in Antiques and 
Decorating. 


Preview Party 6 to 9 PM 
Thursday, February 24 


SHOW HOURS 


Noon to 8 PM 
Friday and Saturday, February 25 and 26 
Noon to 6 PM 
Sunday, February 27 


Door Donation $5.00 
Includes Catalogue and Readmission 
All proceeds benefit the General Operating Fund of LBMA 


Karen O'Connor Oilon Canvas 36 X48 SY, 307 Cliff Brine (714) 494.0339 Me 


. by 
Portraits marie Eastman yop 
color portfolio upon request; please remit S$ 7.00 é CF 
8306 Wilshire Boulevard e Suite 370 


Beverly Hills e CA90211 e(213)365-4833 | 
MUSEUM OF ART 








Magnificent Obsession 


“Paul Crist is aman obsessed. His lamps are his 
O)OXTeXSd TOE 
~ For 15 years he has studied and experi- 
mented with the techniques pioneered by 
Louis C. Tiffany. He has assembled a tean 
of artists equally as dedicated as himsel! 
_ The result is a product of unequall 
craftsmanship. Each piece demands 
hundreds of hours of caretul hand 
a labor. From the sensitive choices 0 
colors and textures to the delicate 
verdigris patina on the bronze. 
We invite you to view sev- 
eral examples of these exquisite |} 
masterpieces at Peter Lang's 
showroom in the Pacific Desigi} 
Center in Los Angeles and at 
David Sutherland’s showroom4 
in Dallas, Houston and Denve' 
You will tind that Paul Crist} 
obsession will be your 


inspiration, 
Bx 
7, 


i | ; 
js eau Gael 
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14903 Marquardt Ave. 
Santa Fe Springs, CA 90670 








Now! An exclusive limited edition in sculptural high relief... by Wedgwood® 





A ic \ j% cr|]en a &j a 8 
The Famous Masterpiece Ser 
. A} / { sr rm facHr 
IN Fine Wedgwood Jasp 






Cc 


Cc 













A Serially Numbered 
Limited First Edition 





pages 
CA 


or more than 200 years, famous Jas- 
perware by Wedgwood has been a 
collector's treasure. Traditionally 
handmade, with painstaking atten- 
tion to detail, Jasperware is universally acknowl- 
edged as the ultimate example of the potter's art. 
Rare examples of Jasperware are found in the great 
private collections, as well as the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, the Louvre, the Smithsonian, and other 
leading museums throughout the world. 

Now, you can enjoy and treasure an entirely new 
dimension in fine Jasperware—a Limited First Edi- 
tion collector's plate. For the first time, the artisans of 
Wedgwood have applied their unique art to hand- 
craft two 8” plates with a 5%” cameo design—each 
inspired by one of the world’s finest paintings. The 
first plate in this collection is “The Blue Boy” by Gains- 
borough, and the second is “Pinkie” by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence . . . which will be in pink Jasper—the first 
of 8” to be sold to collectors. Each plate, as illustrated, 
is encircled by the famous Wedgwood raised white 
floral border. 

This exclusive offer gives you the opportunity to 
own one of these treasured pieces at the original 
issue price of only $80 each—an unusually attractive 
price for museum quality pieces of such importance. 


An Extremely Limited Edition 


Ownership of these exquisite collector's plates will 
be exclusive, indeed. Only 9,500 of the Serially-Numbered First Edition 
will ever be made (a very small quantity for plates of this quality)—and 


Actual size 
8” in diameter. 





You Must Act Promptly 
Since low-numbered plates are especially prized by collectors, orders 


they are available only direct from the Columbia Collection. You'll be proud 
to display either The “Blue Boy” in blue Jasper or “Pinkie” in pink Jasper or 
both in a prominent place in your home. 

A Signed Numbered Certificate of Authenticity 


Each museum-quality plate will be impressed on the back with the 
famous “WEDGWOOD” mark, will be individually numbered, and accom- 
panied by a matching serially-numbered Certificate of Authenticity signed 
by the Chairman of Wedgwood. Each plate will be elegantly gift-boxed for 
presentation and protection—as befits a piece of such heirloom quality. 














will be filled in the exact order in which they are received. Order now, and if 
you so desire, have the first opportunity to purchase subsequent plates in 
the series with matching serial numbers as they appear. Return the 
Advance Application today, or, for fastest service, call our toll-free Tele- 
phone Order Desk right now. 

®Wedgwood is a United States registered trademark of Wedgwood plc of England 


FOR FASTEST SERVICE, CREDIT CARD CHARGE ORDERS 
MAY CALL TOLL-FREE 9 A.M. TO 10 P.M. EASTERN TIME 


1-800-345-1328 IN PA. 1-215-527-3031 





—— — — ORDER NOW. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Columbia Collection 

905 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20006 

Please accept my order for the Serially-Numbered First Edition Famous Masterpiece 
Series collector's plate(s) in fine Jasperware by Wedgwood indicated below at just $80, 
plus $3.00 shipping handling, per plate. | understand that orders will be filled in serially- 
numbered sequence strictly as received. If | am not completely satisfied, | may return my 
plate(s) within 30 days for a complete refund. 


= he BlueiBoy” 
(Limit: 3) by Thomas Gainsborough 


My check or money order for $ 
plate for postage and handling.) 


Please charge my (] MasterCard 











ee Pinkie: 
(Limit: 3) by Sir Thomas Lawrence 
is enclosed. (Please include $3 per 


VISA (J American Express (] Diners Club 
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Card # Expires 
Signature 
(required for charge orders) 
Print Name 
Address 
‘ os SORRY—NO DEALER ORDERS ACCE TEDI 
: a pe P | 
Seed ngeneter | __ __ __© 1983 Columbia Collection. Please allow 4-6 weeks for shipment — — — =i 





My 


You have made us the No. | Cadillac dealer in 
the West and one of the largest in America. 


Above our service department is an area the 
size of two football fields—and there you will 
find row after row of beautiful new Cadillacs. 


We know that once you've decided you want a 
new Cadillac, you want it now. And with so 
many new Cadillacs to choose from you can 
find exactly the one you want now. Give us 
literally a few hours to hand-polish your 
selection, and you can drive it home! 


And you can be sure of the best price too. 
Remember our policy: We give you more for 
your car and take less for ours. 





When you drive in for service, there's no lack of 
attention. One of our friendly Service Advisors 
will personally see that every detail is expertly 
and promptly cared for. 


So it's no wonder we are the No. 1 Cadillac 
dealer in the West. And we owe it all to you 
...our customers. 


That's why we say, “We care about you.’ 


Sincerely, 


Lana Dfiiliw 





/\ AP 4 RTIN CG alae NO. 1 IN THE WEST 





ANGELES * 213/820-3611 
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We Sell Investments 
: You Can Live In. 





Presenting . . . the 1982 Westlake Village Interior Designers Showcase 
view estate with dramatic outdoor wall mosaic, pool, spa, sauna, Italian 
marble fireplace, huge oak wet bar, family room, four bedrooms. 
(WL-0241) $855,000 Luanne Marine, Marge Richardson 994-4544 


Fred Sands Real Estate and Financial 


Realtors Services with 20 Offices and Divisions. 


a 





to Grace Your 


Sales ¢ Purchases ® 


370 South Lake Avenue, Pasa 
Vienna ¢ Zurich @ Innsbri 


(213) 795-7589 


JOHN HALL FURNITURE DESIGN 


HANDMADE ANTIQUE REPRODUCTIONS 
) 1010MONTANA AVE., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 90403, (213) 393-0305 


Mondays through Fridays 9:00 to 4:00 Saturdays 12:00 to 4:00 
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ala a4 OIL ON CANVAS 22” x 28” 


rae a 
“ed PORTRAITS, LTD. 


A FINE PORTRAIT IS A PERMANENT REMEMBRANCE OF CHILDREN, OF THEIR MOTHER OR THEIR FATHER. IT BECOMES TREASURED HERITAGE. A LOOK, OR A FEEL- 
ING, AMOOD ... A POINT IN TIME... TO BE ENJOYED FOREVER. EXECUTED WITH SKILL, FLAIR, AND UNDERSTANDING BY ONE OF AMERICA’S MOST PROMINENT 
PORTRAIT ARTISTS. FULL-COLOR PORTFOLIO UPON REQUEST. PLEASE REMIT $7. 


2750 Glendower Avenue, Los Angeles 90027 * 213/660 2214 








A secluded 
enclave 


above 
the desert. 


a } 1 FZ v~\ Vs 
a 






An intimate desert cove above 
the emerald green desert floor 
where just 73 fortunate buyers 
will enjoy the ultimate desert 
ifestyle! 


AN eR YW iy) with. wil 
Y se Beas ta BEL sal 


Exciting single-family. homes... 
each carefully individualized for 
the particular owner with custom 
touches, magnificent views. ..the 
ultimate in privacy! 

Just above Rancho Mirage’s 
famous Restaurant Row. ..where 
you will thrill to life above the 
rest. It’s all at Mirage Cove, the 
desert’s newest prestige address. 


/ f cS 
ry 7 Vista Loma, See ; 


CARYL E:y alta 
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is our bac 


A small hotel in La Jolla 
where the tradition for 
gracious living is 
carefully maintained. 


Y 


One hundred richly accoutered 
guest rooms and suites. 
Elegant restaurants and bars. 
Impeccable service. 


1132 Prospect Ave. 
P.O. Box 1089 
La Jolla, CA 92038 


For reservations call direct: (619) 454-0771 











Have you visited 


G. R. DURENBERGER 


ANTIQUARIAN 


In historic San Juan Capistrano 


An advance call is suggested. 
31431 CAMINO CAPISTRANO ¢ (714) 493-1283 TUES. THRU SAT. 
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L’ESPACE 2000, 260 NORTH BEVERLY DRIVE, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 90210, 213-271-6217 
LOS ANGELES, ITALDESIGN CENTER INC., PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER #547, 8687 MELROSE AVE., 213-659-6764 


SAN FRANCISCO, CHALFONTE ST. GILES, INC., TWO HENRY ADAM STREET, 415-621-6901 
HOUSTON, DOMUS INTERNATIONAL, 5100 TRAVIS STREET, 713-522-1808 


x * 
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BR Le 


Division of Artisans Brass Products, |; 


3601 West Pacific Avenue 
Burbank, CA 91505 
(213) 848-2533 


1933 South Broadway 
Los Angeles, CA 90007 
(213) 748-6464 


8151 World Trade Center | 
Dallas, TX 75258 
(214) 742-6108 


Please Contact Our 
Contract Division 
(213) 848-5933 


CELEBRATING OUR 12th YEA 
OF CONSISTENT 2 TO 3 WEEK 
DIB AAO 


Traditional Charm in 

Solid Brass Beds, 

Iron & Brass Beds, 

Sofa & Day Beds, 

Night Stands, 

Plant Stands & 

Other Accessories 
| 
} 
| 





18th and 19th — [t= . nee Se Nace | re GALLERIES. INC 
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% Send for our free illustrated A Member of Arts & Antiques Dealers League of America 
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The secret toa perfect 
nights sleep. 


How well you sleep depends upon how well your mattress and mattress never sags or sways. 
box spring have been made. It’s a simple matter of quality. In addition, the innerspring includes a row of heavy support 








































But quality—the kind of quality that can give you support coils around its edge. Those coils allow us to avoid the stiff, 
and comfort for decades—comes only from handcrafting. And uncomfortable border rods found in most other mattresses. 
only Aireloom still handcrafts its sleepsets. So you can sleep from edge to edge in total comfort. 

From the bottom of our box springs to the top of our mat- The best filling. And more of it. While most bedding manu- 
tresses, every step we take leads to a perfect night's sleep for you. facturers have switched to cheaper 

') The box spring. synthetics, Aireloom still 




















We start with a 
thick, hand- 


Handcrafted from [yar a hes ~~__ uses the longest- 
the ground up. Poteet Sa > ——_lasting, 


es Ore, 
es 


most 
comfort- 
able filling 
material in 


existence: 100% 

California Cotton. 

We take it right from 
the bale, blending it ourselves, 

then folding and compressing it 

into a single pad 20 layers thick. 

A team of craftsmen then handlays 

up to seven levels of that pad around 

the top, bottom, and even the sides 

of the innerspring. 

All of which adds up to more layers—and more 

luxurious comfort—than anyone else gives you. 

Carefully hand-stitched sides. To add even more strength to the 

twine, forming a web that runs lengthwise, heavily padded sides of our mattress, we do something no other 

widthwise, and diagonally. When were manufacturer does. One of our master craftsmen takes an eight 

finished, each coil has been hand-knotted eight times and adjusted inch needle and heavy duty thread, and hand-stitches four rows 

to the perfect tension. along the sides. 


Joined 
frame of 
Douglas Fir. 
Then we hand- 
fasten lengths of 
insulator cord along each ‘“®& 
of its cross members—just : 
to make sure that the box spring 
coils will never “click” against 
the wood. 

After those coils have been mounted, 
we secure each one by hand with super-tough 


And unlike the rigid metal wire used in most box springs, As a result, the sides will never sag or break down. And you 
our hand-tied web allows each coil to compress independently. can sleep or sit right on the very edge of the mattress in 
Without ever squeaking. total comfort. 

The result is a perfectly quiet, resilient and individually Sold by professionals. We feel that our sleepsets should be 
responsive box spring. In other words, the perfect foundation sold with as much skill as theyre made. Which is why you'll 
for an Aireloom mattress. find them at the very finest furniture stores. Sold by profes- 
The mattress. Built around the finest innersprings. Proper sionals who can understand and explain the advantages of 
support begins with the innerspring of a mattress. So Aireloom handcrafting. 
uses the best: the Holland-Maid free-end offset innerspring Perfection takes time. There are much simpler ways to make 
support system. Sleepsets than the way we make them at Aireloom. 

It features nine different kinds of hourglass shaped coils, each But there is simply no other way to provide such luxurious 


one designed to serve a different orthopedic 
purpose. It also uses both clockwise and counter- 


clockwise coils, placed alternately so that the 
h d 
(213) 


Post Office Box 4638, El Monte, California 91734 (213) 686-1440 


comfort and long-lasting support. 
e And certainly no other way to provide so 
many nights of perfect sleep. 
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Cherry Blossoms 
Timeless in its Design * Flawless in its Execution * Unmatched in its Quality 


One of our Tientsin Super Grade motifs, 
handknotted in 1C vool by Master Craftsmen from The People’s Republic of China. 


May we create one for you? 


(AAR 
istaeiasiantommtioe 
i = 
SIZ 


Peking Art Rug Company 


Available through your interior Designer or Fine Furniture Store. 


The Galleria Design Center * 101 Kansas Street, Suite 216 * San Francisco, CA 94103 * (415) 431-2860 


SISA 





eee 


; 





st. Charles Fashion Kitchens feature 
FORMICA brand laminate. 


The choice is yours. When using decorative 
laminate, St. Charles chooses Formica brand 
exclusively. Here is Burgundy Pin Stripe, a new 


dimension in laminate that surpasses all others. 





laminate 


The Cabinet Gallery 

117 C Town & Country Drive 
Danville, CA 94526 

(415) 820-1833 


St. Charles of La Jolla 
7426 Girard Street 

La Jolla, CA 92037 
(714) 454-9133 


Baywood Kitchens 
8363 Center Drive 
La Mesa, CA 92041 
(714) 297-2868 


St. Charles of Los Angeles 
8660 Sunset Blvd 

Los Angeles, CA 90069 
(213) 655-7812 


Kitchens by Meyer, Inc. 
15405 Los Gatos Blvd., #103 
Los Gatos, CA 95030 

(408) 358-4152 


Kitchens by Meyer, Inc. 
278 Castro Street 
Mountain View, CA 94041 
(415) 968-8318 


Carefree Kitchens, Inc. 
453 North Anaheim Blvd 
Orange, CA 92668 

(714) 634-4601 


Kitchens, Inc. 
1617 18th Street 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916) 441-4414 


Continental Home 
Improvement Co. 

340 West Portal 

San Francisco, CA 94127 
(415) 661-6776 


Landsberg & Assoc. 
101 Kansas Street 

San Francisco, CA 94103 
(415) 864-5151 


L & W Home Center 
1119 E. Las Tunas 

San Gabriel, CA 94776 
(213) 287-1131 


Cooks Kitchen Center 
402 West 7th Street 

San Pedro, CA 90731 
(213) 832-2271 





Its lustrous, easy-care surface truly reflects quality 
and elegance. 


That very special kitchen can be yours now. 


Kitchen Craft of Marin 
1241 Andersen Drive 
San Rafael, CA 94901 
(415) 454-1623 


International Design Center 
4093 State Street 

Santa Barbara, CA 93110 
(805) 967-1113 


Better Homes & Kitchens 
31121 Via Colinas 
Westlake Village, CA 91361 
(213) 991-3344 


See your St. Charles designer/consultant. 


FASHION KITCHENS, BATHS 
AND OTHER ROOM FURNITURE 


Mail to: St. Charles Mfg. Co. 
St. Charles, IL 60174 


Please send me your color-illustrated books show- 
ing the full line of St. Charles kitchen designs 

and new Formica® brand laminate surfaces 

for kitchens and baths. I'm enclosing $6.00 


Nate 3-ADC-2-853 
Address 


City State 


Zip Phone 
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A look you'll love 


Dramatically Beautiful! Designed, 
constructed, finished and installed by expert 
craftsmen... from Sherwood, of course. 
Sherwood is family owned and operated. 


Sherwood ctistom designs shutters for 
any area in your home or office, from either 
solid oak with a selection of stains from 
light to dark; or from kiln dried Calif Sugar 
Pine with a wide selection of stains and 
paint colors. 


Call today for a carefully measured in 
home free estimate and let our Sherwood 
representative show you some exciting 
samples of Sherwoods' craft. He will discuss 
the design best suited to your needs, width of 


louvers you prefer, 1-1/4” to 4-1/2”, to create 
“A Look You'll Love.” 


> 38655 West McFadden, Santa Ana 


(714) 771-0200 or 839-3360 


8380 Miramar Rd., San Diego 
(619) 223-9480 


out of area toll free (800) 432-7137 
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wa Orriper LW 


a division of fur Couture international, inc. 


(ONCE-A- 
FUR SALE 





ae 





+ irc 


“Last year | added this beautiful Givenchy Lynx Full Length Coat to my wardrobe. 
The year before it was a Blackglama® Mink Jacket designed by Oscar de la Renta.’ 
s...the Somper Furs ONCE-A-YEAR FUR SALE is definitely worth waiting for with savings up to 70% 
on everything in the store, including the entire Men’s Collection. 
This is one sale you absolutely should not miss. Beginning Monday, February 7th. 


When the occasion calls for a fur...Somper Furs for any occasion. 
Somper Furs, 150 South Rodeo Drive, Beverly Hills, Telephone 213/271-6289 or 272-1875. 








a division of fur Couture international 
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HILDA EIBER 


Nati ¢ 


| 
| 
7 
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elite 1m la mile] Pretty 
6 x 6 ceramic tiles 


for further information write to: 


HILDA EIBER 
6524 79th Street 


BA fe Don ae | N '@ — TPT BT) 


919 N. LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD + LOS ANGELES 90069 + PHONE 657-6810 a 202-244-9199 
GERALD DECKER ROBERT KELLY 


He 





Make your yard the most 
CUSED MCL BP MeL Pye 


Transforming yards into imaginative and en- | 
joyable outdoor living rooms has been the: 
business of A. Lee Shelbourne for nearly a 
quarter of a century. And our experience 
shows both in awards for design excellence 
and in the increased home equity our designs 
have generated for our clients. 


VC CLICa OL eae Tarmac Me Ccmfusl ere m bee 
We take a personal, professional approach to | 
every phase of our total outdoor living designs 


Quality is our yardstick. Our business is total | 
design. We work with your contractor or} 
recommend experienced contractors who take 

in stride difficult sites, engineering problems, 

remodeling outdoor/indoor areas, adding spas 

and updating older pool and garden sites. 





On-site consultation recommended. 
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Elegant designs for living. 


a, WE MO eli erg 


AND ASSOCIATES 


6726 Reseda Boulevard, Suite 100 | 
Reseda, CA 91335 (213) 501-5282 
La Jolla (714) 454-3977 

San Francisco (415) 986-3509 








The fewer electronic barriers 
recorded music must over- 
come, the greater the fidelity 
to the original performance. 

Every extra control on a 
conventional pre-amplifier is 
an extra stage of electronics for 
music to pass through. The 
more dials, knobs and switches, 
the more potential for dis- 
torting the original music. 

Meridian eliminates all 
unnecessary electronic gim- 
mickery. A single Control 
adjusts the volume and balance 
of the speakers. There is no 


other gadgetry to blur or distort 
the original performance. 
Optimum sound reproduction 
is foolproof. 

Similarly, Meridian has elimi- 
nated the electronic barriers 
to sound fidelity created by 
conventional passive loud- 
speakers. Meridian speakers 
are active, not passive. The 
power amplifier and associated 
electronics are built into the 
speakers themselves. 


MERIDIAN 


In music,as in design, less is more. 


A full range of sound perfor- 
mance is possible in one-eighth 
the volume required by passive 
speakers. The speakers can be 
made small enough to deliver 
sound patterns sized and shaped 
for the brain’s hearing and 
interpretive centers. Uniquely 
pure and detailed sound with 
extraordinary fidelity to the 
original performance is now 
possible. 

In sum, Meridian makes the 
most advanced acoustical 
technology available to the 
non-technical listener. 





Made in England. Distributed in the U.S. by Meridian Audio of America, P.O. Box 653, Buffalo, N.Y. , 14240. (416) 438-7484. Members of The AA isobanke International Group. 
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Your couch matches your 
drapes, but does your 
shirt match your tie? 





At Rick Pallack, think of our salesmen as exterior decorators for your body. 
Whether it’s traditional you like, or tradition-breaking, we'll put the right 
outfits together for you. Polo by Ralph Lauren - Alan Flusser - Henry Grethal 
- Bill Blass - Givenchy - Valentino - Adolfo - Christian Dior 

lf you're clashing when yot UId be dashing, visit Rick Pallack. We'll 
make you look 100% better for up to 50% less 
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Finest Menswe 3 
4554 Sherman \ he 
| 
Mon-Fri 14-: 
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Saar e yas 
that will live with you forever: 


Tahiti is magical. You lose yourself in the endless sky 
and water and a thousand shades of blue. Just being 
there changes the way you look at life — forever. 

Let UTA French Airlines take you there. Tahiti is 
only 71/2 hours away. And all-inclusive packages begin 
as low as $699° So see your travel agent soon and 
write for more information: UTA, P.O. Box SUA 
9000, Dept. AD2, Van Nuys, CA 91409. Plt rind 


TAHITISUTA 


* Based onlqw season GIT fare from Los Angeles, San Francisco, San Jose or Oakland, 
per person, double occupancy. Price subject to change without notice, seating is limited 









Latorence 6. Dougherty 


Antiquarian Horologist, Clockmaker 


Fine Antique Clocks 













Specialist in the Sale and Restoration 





of Early English and Continental Timepieces 






Isaac Lowndes in ye Pall Mall, 
circa 1695 
A fine William and Mary walnut 


and marquetry Longcase clock by 












one of London's most noted makers. 






The case is constructed of oak and 






veneered in walnut with panels of 






bird and floral marquetry. The move- 






ment ts of 8 day duration with latched 






pillars. Isaac Lowndes was a maker 






and member of the celebrated family 
of clockmakers who worked in Pall 
Mall. He was apprenticed in 1675, 
and free of the Clockmakers’ Company 
in 1682. Two similar clocks by 
Lowndes were in the Wetherfield 
Collection. $77,500. 





2640 E. Coast Highway 
Corona del Mar, California 92625 
(714). 720-1787 
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For a complimentary copy of our 24-page, four-color residential 
design brochure, call the Design Service Director or write to 
Cannell & Chaffin, 3000 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, €A 90010 


LOS ANGELES (213) 380-9111 e NEWPORT BEACH (714) 833-1917 e LA JOLLA (619) 454-0451 e RANCHO SANTA FE (619) 756-5055 e DENVER (303) 295-1443. 
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is only half the story ) 
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With Biffar Doors, you get the most beautiful and ae 
advanced security doors in the world. 719th Century Tibetan Dance Mask, 18th Century Storage Jar, Sout! 
Our doors are available as complete entry systems, RT OTe Ma Ly ALLOY LCT 


including, for example, a durable metal frame with hinges 
integrally reinforced into the frame and door. Other 
security and functional features make Biffar doors 
technical masterpieces. | 
Biffar offers over 100 motifs and accessories which 
help create more than 1000 combinations. Our designs | 
range from sculptured copper to the most traditional | 
wood entries. 
Having the most complete entry system which can be | 
custom fit to any opening, Biffar is perfect for home 


| 

improvement or new construction 
See the product of over 50 years of European | 

| 


Craftsmanship. ..now available fo! st time in the 
U.S. Visit our showroom and witness handcrafted doors. 


for the well being and protection GALLERY AND SHOWROOM 


of your home and family. You'll a ¢ a 
be impressed. at if 
Once you get the whole story. ; 


Door Studio 


8747 MELROSE AVENUE ® LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 9006 
EME (213) 652-1061 © 652-1068 


8746 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, Ca. 90069 -« (213) 657-3366 





0 long the kitchen has labored in obscurity while other rooms received all the attention. 
eMatic believes the most important room in the home deserves better. 

Like the 4004 EH, a masterful marriage of hardworking laminate and handsome solid 
nk. Every detail from its matching oak handles to its sculptural oak extractor hood is 
pSigned to fit the way you live. And, though graced with the rich look of unmistakable 

ality found in every SieMatic kitchen, the 4004 EH beautifully disguises its most 


pressive feature: a wonderfully affordable price. 
See your SieMatic representative today and see the 4004 EH, the kitchen designed to 


lichens that fit the way you live. 


ybany/Berkeley 0 House of Kitchens, 1325 Solano Avenue, Albany, 94706, (415)525-9576; Aptos 0 The Ultimate K _Inc., / 
Jolla 0 Baywood Kitchens, Inc., 1014 Pearl, La Jolla, 92037, (714)454-9684/464-3549: Los Angeles D Custom Kitc s and Baths 

y Kitchens on Sunset, 8363 Sunset Blvd., L.A., 90069, (213)650-1452; Los Gatos O European Kitchen and Bath Studio, 7 No. Santa C 

y Kitchen Craft of Marin, 1241 Andersen Drive, San Rafael, 94901, (415)454-1623: Newport Beach 1 Euro-American Kitchens, 1741 

in Francisco CO Continental Kitchens and Baths, 340 West Portal, San Francisco, 94127, (415)661-6776 LI SieMatic, 200 Kansas Street, Suit 


Jin Jose CO Custom House Supply, 1110 Meridian Avenue, San Jose, 95125, (408)723-7073; Walnut Creek/Orinda DF Design ‘n Cabinetry, 140 


-1660 


Marin County 





OF iohaleans 
(Lntiques 


18th & 19th Century 


Furniture 


Paintings Bronzes Clocks | 


(714) 494-4820 


362 N. Coast Hwy.. 
Laguna Beach 


Pictured, left to right: 
Adam’s table, c. 1790; fine} 
}Empire mantle clock, c. 
1/830; painting by G.H. 
| Bogert; oak and mahogany 
| Welsh dresser, c. 1810; 
Copeland Imari part-dinner 
service, c. 1870; bronze pip- 
ing Satyr, cast by Barbe- 
Eidienne foundry, 28”, c. 
1900. 
Open Daily 
10 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


Photography: T. Alan Trimble 
Graphic Design: John L. Pellam 





J. H. Minassian & Co 


THE EXCLUSIVE ORIENTAL RUG STORE 
Est. 1905 in Los Angeles 















Weaving on a simple loom, a young woman | 
performs an ancient tribal art, passed from 
mother to daughter down bee the 
centuries. 


Oriental rugs are magnificent merit er ie} aeaks 
that become practical investments for the 
future. J.H. Minassian & Company has a large. | 
selection of att SB UE Bese le ame e ac ail 
colors. Come in today and take home one of 
these treasures. 





Our service department offers expeit cleaning, 

pairing, reweaving, and appraisals. We 

ite decorator inquiries. Open Monday thru 
turday 9am to 5pm. 

Village Weaver 


(Our only Location) © 401 SOUT, VERMONT ¢ LOS ANGELES © CA 90020 © TEL: (213) 383-1397 
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Henredon. For those who value excellence. 





Henredon’s Aston Court collection includes some of the finest 
18th century reproductions made today. Spanning the entire Georgian 
period (1714-1795), each carefully researched piece is faithful to 
the original with authentic inlays, carvings, rare woods and finishes. 
To explore this abundant English heritage, we invite you to 

send $3.00 for the Aston court catalog. Henredon, 


Dept. A33, Morganton, NC 28655. Henredon 
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A carat or more. 
A rare diamond. For that rare Ae ee 
who never doubted you'd make it. 
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TAKE 


AN ALITALIA 


TOUR 
OF ITALY. 


OR 
TAKE YOUR 
CHANCES. 


Everyone in the tour business wants his clients to have the 
best vacation possible. 

But Alitalia has done more than anyone else to make sure 
that’s exactly what you get. 

First, by giving you more tours to choose from. Ten times as 
many as our major competitor. So you'll never find yourself in a 
place you didn’t really want to visit. 

Next, we arranged for more departures by far than anyone 
else. Our Intermezzo Italia Tours leave 1,325 times a year. So 
there’s less chance you'll have to leave on a Thursday when you 
really wanted to go on Tuesday. 

What’s more, we guarantee our departures. Even if you’re 
the only one on the tour, you'll leave as scheduled. 

Finally, we guarantee our prices* So even if prices soar next 
summer, the price of your land package won't budge. 

In fact, about the only thing we haven't been able to 
improve is the weather. But remember, they don’t call it Sunny 
Italy for nothing. 














*This guarantee does not cover taxes. 


— /, yh I my S /; cf) i 
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More Tours? Guaranteed Departures? Guaranteed Prices? 


Please send me your big brochure immediately while I go check 
my passport. 


Name- 








Address__-__ 





City a state— = —_—4ip 


Alitalia 


Alitalia Tour Department 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10103 
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HOW TO BUILD A MEDIA ROOM WITHOUT HAVING TO BUILD A ROOM. 


Pioneer has just created an ingenious _—_are the kind youd buy if you were look- 



















sight-and-sound system that gives you ing for audio alone. (Or you can use your 
all the entertainment of a media room existing amp and speakers, if youd like.) 
without all the aggravation of building The TV tuner functions as a control 
one. It's called Foresight™ center for your VTR and video games, as 
Foresight is one of the world’s first well as handling 127 cable-ready 
video-component systems. You simply channels. 
put it together, turn it on, and let it Last, there’s Pioneer LaserDisc™ * The 
happen. remarkable video turntable that plays 
For all its good looks, Foresight is tech- both picture and sound from prere- 
nically quite remarkable. The picture is corded discs by means of a laser beam. 
delivered by an advanced TV monitor \W/e'd suggest you see and hear Fore- 
the likes of which has never been avail- sight. If you've been considering building 
able in home TV before. a media room, we think you'll suddenly 


The audio components in the system — consider not building one. 


rest you, write: Pioneer Video, Inc., 200 West Gra 


sa Manchester’ TV picture simulated *Optional addition to Foresight compo 
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A few words spring immediately to mind when So Thunderbird does more than defeat an olc| 


first you see and drive Thunderbird for 1983. enemy. It makes the air a friend | 
AERODYNAMIC BALANCED) 
From the slope of its hood, to the flip of its tail, Thunderbird is a magnificent balance of form: 
Thunderbird is obviously aerody- : to function. Because mere visuc } 
namic. But the common concept ee beauty is not enough ° 
of aerodynamics doesn't begin to ve ° So Thunderbird responds ic: 
describe what Thunderbird does = ; speed, steering and brakinc: 
with the wind. Thunderbird uses = commands as if it were an exten 

_ the air as it slips past. To press sion of a driver's body. From: 
down on the front end for direc- its 3.8 liter V-6 engine, to its gas 
tional control. To hold the back filled shocks, to its variable ratic 
end down for road stability. To power rack and pinion steering 
‘reduce wind noise. It's called “air " Thunderbird is your sixth sense 





on the toad | 
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¢ PERSONAL 

Thunderbird is one of the most personally grat- 
. ifying cars you'll ever experience. The contoured 
seats can be power-controlled six separate ways 
to put your body in precise, comfortable align- 
ment to the driving controls. Electronic instru- 


? ments abound. The stereo automatically searches i 


out and locks onto station signals. Side view 
* mirrors respond to electrical signals you send 
> from acommand pod between the seats. And ex- 


cept for the optional power seats, the Thunderbird ~ 


Heritage model is complete with all this equip- 
ment at no extra charge. 

Also available are an electronically fuel- 
injected 5.0 liter V-8, automatic overdrive and 
Tripminder*® computer. 


TRUE THUNDERBIRD 


Outside, inside and underneath, the new 
Thunderbird has been designed to give you 
every tool for road command. In a phrase, it’s a 
pleasure to drive. In a word, it's Thunderbird. 
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With the precise, clean line of a pleat, Pear! Nipon begins a new season—a new 
dynamic! — for the Albert Nipon Collection. And the change throughout it all is the new 
freshness achieved...crisper, sharper; the new femininity defined through the edges of 
box-pleating, the way a blouson nestles over the hip, how a neat mandarin collar simply 
embraces the neck. To be sure, it is a change from ruffles and lace. But it is still 
assuredly Albert Nipon. The pleated blouson and the skirt in lustrous grey cotton for 

sizes 2 to 10; *310. In the Albert Nipon Collections...where we are all the things you are 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


A world 

in one country. 
Expect the un- 
expected. Abundant 
varieties of fauna, 
flora and peoples. 

A rich land, 
unspoiled and 
beautiful. 

For an unforgettable 
vacation experience, 
consult your travel 
agent or ask for your 
free color brochure, 
‘South Africa — 
Gateway to a 
Continent’. 


South African 
Tourist Corporation, 
610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 

N.Y. 10020. 

Tel. (212) 245-3720. 
Telex 649535. 
Name: eae. 


Address____ 


Where summer is 
four seasons long. 


¥| AD-383 


LETTERS FROM. READE 








The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


True greatness transcends mere vi- 
sual perfection, and Pandora Astor’s 
work is great indeed. Not since you 
featured the late Baroness Pauline de 
Rothschild’s apartment [May/June 
1977] have I seen such a layering of 
meaning, such historical perspective. 
I mourned the loss of the baroness’s 
genius, and feared that all true élan 
perished with her. Thus, it is with re- 
lief that I find a new idol in Mrs. As- 
tor. Many thanks for including her in 
your October issue. 

E. Graves Nelson III 

Jackson, Mississippi 


It is with deep regret that I must say 
goodbye to Architectural Digest. It 
seems to me that changes, and not for 
the better, have entered its pages this 
past year. I am weary of underdeco- 
rated cubes, cold geometric forms and 
boring sculptural fantasies. 

Shirley B. Deming 

Kankakee, Illinois 


Leave it to Architectural Digest to 

heighten one’s spirit, intrigue the 

imagination and capture grandeur! 

Thank you for a monthly sensation 
that leaves no stones unturned. 

Patricia E. Froshaug 

Carmichael, California 


Your publication is a joy, both for 
its handsome illustrations and the 
scope of the ideas and viewpoints 
presented. It isa reassurance that civi- 
lized life still prospers and that a sig- 
nificant number of citizens continue 
to indulge in highly individual tastes, 
good and bad. But a line should be 
drawn somewhere—and I think just 
short of the Architecture article in 


your October issue. If these renderings 
represent “works in progress,” you 
owe us a glimpse of the building plans 
from which materials will be ordered 
ind building permits obtained. 


Fred L. Murphy 
Jacksonville, Florida 


I enjoyed seeing the article on archi- 
tectural drawings in the October 
issue of Architectural Digest. | am en- 
couraged to see that you are devot- 
ing more space to “architecture,” as 
opposed to “decorating.” I look for- 
ward to seeing more articles of the 
same nature—as there are other ar- 
chitects whose drawings serve as an 
important means of expression. 
Anthony Ames 
Atlanta, Georgia 


I have admired both Burt Lancaster 

and Architectural Digest for some 

time. I enjoyed the opportunity to be 

given a glimpse of his Italian resi- 
dence in your publication. 

Mrs. Judi Comstock 

New Berlin, Wisconsin 


Bravo for the bounty of your Octo- 
ber issue. It covers a cross section Of 
some of the finest examples of inte- 
rior design that I have ever seen 
in your publication. The Pandora 
Astor home fully captures the joy of 
sensuality and the feeling of life-as- 
grand-opera. The house is a triumph 
of the senses. Hal Adams’s gem 
of an apartment reads like a 
lyric by Noel Coward—understated, 
precise, witty. The sensible con- 
cept of letting the view speak for 
itself and concentrating on the inte- 


rior, as practiced by Ronald Crosetti, - 


succeeds brilliantly. And Robert 

Bray’s and Michael Schaible’s bal- 

ancing act is, for me, the highlight 
of the entire issue. 

Mark William Stewart 

New York City 


I have been addicted to Architectural 
Digest for over two years now, and 
words cannot adequately describe 
the beauty of your unique magazine. 
Thank you for the many hours of 
sheer pleasure you have given me. 

Andree Verville 

Ottawa, Ontario 
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The difference shows. 


From the Tai Ming collection by Drexel. 
For the name of the authorized dealer nearest you, call toll free 800-447-4700. In Alaska and Hawaii, call 800-447-0890. 
An Authorized Drexel Heritage Dealer is your assurance of consistently fine quality and service. Shop only where the registered emblem is displayed. 
Drexel and Heritage— the most respected names in furniture. 


© 1983 % Drexel Heritage Furnishings Inc 











This is the year to 
let the ear of your dreams 
drive into your life. 


A Silver Spirit is a shining reality. 

It reflects everything that 
Rolls-Royce Motors has learned in 
its long pursuit of perfection. 

A masterpiece of aerodynamics 
built by hand and built to last, it is 
produced in the hundreds rather than 
in the hundreds of thousands. And 
that makes a world of difference in 
every detail. 

The powered rack-and-pinion 
steering is smooth and precise. 

The extraordinary V-8 engine is 
refined to a whisper. 

Road noises and vibrations are 
reduced to memories. 

Sharp corners and stiff crosswinds 
are yours for the taking with speed 
and grace. 

Independent front and rear 
suspensions level the car and cushion 
the ride as if the road were air. 

Independent braking systems bring 
you to a smooth stop with ease and 
comfort. 


The clock, the speedometer, the 
gear shift and the controls for the 
front seats and the side-view mirrors 
are electronic. 

The burr-walnut veneer, the 
Connolly hides and the Wilton carpets 
are exquisite. 

The unique Rolls-Royce twin-level 
air-conditioning lets you cruise from 
sunshine to snowstorm without 
changing the temperatures you set to 
cool your head and warm your toes. 

And from its advanced technology 
to its painstaking craftsmanship, a 
Silver Spirit is built to appreciate in 
value long after time overtakes an 
ordinary machine. 

More than half the cars in 
Rolls-Royce history are still on the 
road. Many of them are worth more 
than they were years ago. And if you 
have dreamed of owning a Rolls™ 
someday, the day is today and the car 
is a Silver Spirit. 

It will take your breath away. 


For the Rolls-Royce Authorized Dealership nearest you, contact 
Rolls-Royce Motors Inc., Lyndhurst, New Jersey 07071. (201) 460-7800. 
The names “Rolls-Royce” and “Silver Spirit” and the mascot, badge and radiator grille are 
registered trademarks, as are the Bentley name, mascot and badge. 


© Rolls-Royce Motors Inc. 1983 





A Rolls-Royce is a Rolls-Royce. 
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The desire to redesign or change our 
surroundings is, in many instances, 
simply creativity in search of new 
expression. Much of the drama and 
excitement of interior design stems 
from the manipulation of color and 
form, the artful utilization of space. 
Whether an interior designer is given 
carte blanche or is requested to in- 
terpret someone’s particular tastes, a 
successful design represents the meta- 
morphosis of dream into reality. That is 
why, when a residence is photographed 


Spontaneous Expression 

Planning and measuring are impor- 
tant, but they alone can’t make a 
house live. That special quality de- 
pends upon the interior designer’s 
spontaneous, intuitive response to 
place and personality—and the cli- 
ents’ trust and understanding. All 
these factors come together power- 
fully in a Spanish-style house in Palm 
Springs designed by Steve Chase. 
Having been in and out of the home 
socially for ten years, the designer 
knew it very well. 

Confident that he knew what he 
was doing, the residents approved his 
rather daring color scheme. Like all 
of Steve Chase’s work, the interiors 
radiate professional assurance and 
style—and best of all, a vibrant sense 
of life. See page 84. 


Versailles Domain 

The arts and everyday experience are 
synonymous for Parisian designer 
Jean Poubel. Born in Buenos Aires, he 
studied painting and sculpture before 
acquiring a master’s degree in de- 
sign—and these continuing absorp- 
tions, plus music, strongly affect his 


way of viewing the world. “I see mu- 
sic in line and color,” he says. “ listen 
every morning, especially to the 
harpsichord, piano and org ind 
what I hear influences me all] d; 
He mixes past and press 
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Steve Chase 





Jean Poubel 








ANNE KRESL 





Rubén de Saavedra 





Robert Graham 


for the pages of Architectural Digest, 
we insist on maintaining the integrity of 
the design. We do not make changes, 
nor do we bring in “props’’—objects or 
plants or art. If we did not consider the 
setting representative of fine design, and 
imbued with the vitality of a personal 
dream made real, we would not be pre- 
senting it in our pages. 


“bege Bete 


Editor-in-Chief 


in a home in the Ile de France. The 
pleased resident says, “I would have © 
done the house alone, but not with 
another designer.” See page 92. 


Polished Approach 
There seems to be no limit to Rubén 
de Saavedra’s enthusiasm. In over 
twenty-five years as an interior de- 
signer, he has never stopped pursu- 
ing his equally ardent interests in 
music, painting and architecture. His 
sources of inspiration range from the 
cave paintings at Altamira to Velaz- 
quez, Palladio, Robert Adam, Thomas 
Jefferson, John Nash, Antonio Gaudi 
and Charles de Beistegui. But his con- 
cept for a Manhattan pied-a-terre is 
tailored to the personality of the resi- 
dent, his friend and fellow native of 
Cuba, Italian fashion designer Miguel 
Cruz. See page 106. 7 


Architecture: 

Robert Graham 

As soon as we saw sculptor Robert 
Graham’s maquette for Roy and Carol 
Doumani’s house in Venice, Califor- 
nia, we made the commitment to 
publish it. We were very excited 
about the idea of incorporating art 
into architecture—with artists com- 
missioned to do not only individual 
works, but parts of the house itself. 
It’s wonderful that the Doumanis had 
the imagination and adventurous 


continued on page 22 
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There’s a new elegance...a new refinement...a new sense of totality in clothes 
now. And you see it here...in the stance, the mix of textures, the worldliness! of 
an unmatched suit by Donna Karan and Louis Dell’‘Olio who have combined in a 
longer jacket and a leaner skirt the sports-ease, the spark! that is Anne Klein with 
all there is of the new refinement. The silk and wool basketweave jacket in 
ebony and ivory tweed, 5350. The narrow gabardine skirt in ebony wool, $140. 
The blouse of ivory Dupioni silk crepe with high black collar, $190. 
Everything in the Anne Klein Boutique— where we are all the things you are. 
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spirit to seize upon Robert Graham’s 
idea. Everyone involved was changed 
by the experience. See page 112. 


Gardens: Artful Landscape 

at Clapton Court 

A heritage of horticultural talent 
stands behind the gardens of Clapton 
Court, developed by Simon Loder and 
his wife, Penelope. Relatives who 
share the Loder name created a num- 
ber of well-known gardens, includ- 
ing Wakehurst, the former family 
stronghold. The author of the feature, 
Sir Humphry Wakefield, known for 
his furniture expertise (see Architec- 
tural Digest, April 1982), comes from a 
famous gardening family, too. His 
own arboretum is in Northumber- 
land, the same county where his 
mother-in-law, Lady Mary Howick, 
has a noted garden. See page 126. 


Orlando’s Tower 

Sebastian, as he is known to collect- 
ors of his uniquely crafted wooden 
pieces, first asked architects Giorgio 
Leone and Marcello Confetti to re- 
store his Umbrian home to its origi- 
nal thirteenth-century appearance. 
Then he designed the interiors and 
made the furniture. Allowing no ma- 
chinery to intrude upon his work, he 
begins with elements that seem to 
have nothing in common. Yet the dif- 
ferent shapes come together mirac- 
ulously into highly personal and 
striking objects. See page 132. 


The Collectors: 

Today’s Art in a Victorian Home 
When the northern California home 
of Mary and C. David Robinson was 
threatened by fire three years ago, 
Mary Robinson says, “we were so 
stunned, we saved the turtle and a 
stuffed teddy bear.” Happily, both 
their contemporary art collection and 
the house—where they welcome art- 
ists as well as art—survived without 
serious damage, too. Mr. Robinson, 
the architect responsible for the 
magnificent renovation of the San 
Francisco Museum of Modern 


designed the interiors. See pag 
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Bettye Jordan Young 
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Ansel Adams 





John Peters Irelan 





Spatial Alchemy in 
New York City 
Charles and Bettye Jordan Young’s 
talents intermesh particularly well. 
He is an architect and she practices 
interior design. Their Manhattan du- 
plex apartment, in an 1880s brown- 
stone, is an example of the benefits of 
collaboration between the two dis- 
ciplines. “Charles created a sober ar- 
chitectural shell, while I contrasted it 
with bold furniture that’s even a lit- 
tle surreal,” Mrs. Young explains. 
Charles Young is a Senior Associate 
in the firm of I. M. Pei & Partners. 
Bettye Jordan Young studied interior 
design at Wesleyan College and Geor- 
gia State University. See page 146. 


Architectural Digest Visits: . 
Ansel Adams 
Hundreds of thousands of words 
have been written about Ansel 
Adams in the past year, marking the 
celebration of his eightieth birthday. 
The accolades began pouring in, in 
the fall of 1981, when he was pre- 
sented with the Hasselblad award 
and gold medal by King Carl XVI 
Gustaf of Sweden and Queen Silvia at 
a ceremony at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. At his birthday party, the 
French government awarded him the 
title Commandeur de l’Ordre des artes et 
lettres. Still, some of the happiest 
times are at the house on the Big Sur 
coast, where he lives with his wife, 
Virginia. See page 152. 


Balanced Clarity - 
We always enjoy presenting a de- 
signer’s work in these pages for the 
first time, and this month we show 
the Washington, D. C. apartment of 
John Peters Irelan. A fourth genera- 
tion Washingtonian, he started his 
own interior design practice there 
in 1972, after serving as director of 
interior design for Lord & Taylor. He 
tells us, “When I first saw this apart- 
ment, with its clean, sleek look, I 
thought I would change my whole 
style of living, and simplify. But I 
soon found that ‘less is more’ would 
never apply to me.” See page 164.0 








- The Riviera collection. 
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If you're an admirer of the fine 
art of car building and design, 
here are three exceptional works 
by Buick that you'll want to 
consider. 

The luxurious Riviera. The 


performance-tuned Riviera T TYPE. 


And.the new and very limited 
edition Riviera Convertible. 
Can't quite see buying Riviera 


purely out of appreciation for the 
art? Then consider the incredible 
list of equipment you'll be 
acquiring. Even in standard form, 
Riviera ranks as one of the world’s 
most completely outfitted cars. 
The Rivieras. If you can't decide 
which one would be best to start 


your collection with, buy all three. 
After all, why break up the set? | 
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Karastan brings back a time when men were me 
women were women and rugs were wool. | 


INTRODUCING 
KARASTAN’S 
“WILLIAMSBURG”"™ RUG 
COLLECTION. 

Karastan went to Colonial 
Williamsburg and decided to 
recreate a group of rare 17th and 
18th century Oriental rugs found 
in the more stylish homes (and 
even a humble palace) of the time. 

Working with Williamsburg 
museum curators, we copied the 
designs and colors as closely as 
possible, even to the exact size 
of the patterns themselves. The 
one you see here, for example, 
was recreated from a late 18th 
century Turkish rug popular with 
the more discriminating colonists. 

While we were forced to 
employ some modern technology, 
we did remain faithful to many 
of the processes used then: weav- 
ing through the back the finest 
worsted wools, skein-dyeing 
for accuracy and clarity of color, 
and, finally, washing the rugs to 
produce their rich luster and 
mellow colors. 

You see, while everyone 
else just talks about bringing back 
the good old days, LED 
Karastan has finally done FC W'| 
something about it. SRLS) 
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However, don't let it be said that Karastan can't 
also keep up with the times. 


INTRODUCING 
KARASTAN’S 
“WILLIAMSBURG”™ 
CARPET COLORS. 

As Karastan toured Colo- 
nial Williamsburg, we picked up 
a little local color. 

The result is a new luxuri- 
ous velvet carpet in 29 histor- 
ically inspired hues. 

These unusually soft, ele- 
gant colors were designed to 
coordinate with collections of 
Colonial Williamsburg fabrics, 
wallpapers and paints created by 
other fine makers. 

However, when decorating, 
you needn't restrict yourself to 
pre-revolutionary ideas. Each 
color goes just as well with to- 
day’s furnishings as it did with 
the decor of 200 years ago. 

There’s one advantage our 
WILLIAMSBURG Carpet gives you 
that the colonists never even 
dreamed of: a thick pile of soil- 
hiding, wear-resistant, static- 
controlled ANTRON® 11 nylon. 

Finally, you might want to 
consider that while our Colonial 
Williamsburg collection is quite 
new, it does have a rather 
impressive heritage. Namely, 54 
years of Karastan quality. 


aMastany 


Invest in 





|" Welliwwithay ™ identifies trademarks owned by the Colonial Williamsburg Foundation. Karastan Rug Mills, a Division of Fieldcrest Mills, Inc 
























































Handcrafted elegance for 
the discriminating buyer. 


For over half a century Williams Antiques has supplied fine 
antiques to discriminating buyers throughout the United States. 
Our handcrafted tables and chairs are 18th Century copies 

custom made to your specifications by master craftsmen. All 
carving is done by hand with a beautiful hand-rubbed finish. 
Do not confuse our copies with the machine made reproductions 
offered by many manufacturers today. 
For further information write for our free brochure or call our toll 
free number 800-241-1918. 


WILLIAMS ANTIQUES, INC. 


4010 PEACHTREE ROAD/ ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30319 
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Moore and Sothebys 





“For me it had great drama with its big heart like a great 
pumping station,” Henry Moore, in 1945, speaking about 
“Reclining Figure” In 1972, Sotheby's auctioned “Reclin- 
ing Figure” on behalf of an American museum. It sold 
for a record $260,000. In 1982 Sotheby's again sold 
“Reclining Figure,” realizing $1,265,000, an auction record 


for sculpture, and for a work by a living artist. Sotheby's 
sells the finest art and achieves significant prices because it 
is the international forum for major institutions, serious 
collectors and dealers. For Sotheby's brochure about buy- 
ing or selling fine works of art, write Sotheby's, Department 
ADM, 1334 York Avenue at 72nd Street, New York 10021. 


SOTHEBY'S 


The masters at auction since 1744. 


© 1983 Sotheby Parke Bernet Inc 
























































Why so many Mercedes-Benz automobiles 
have achieved classic resale value — 
before they were old enough to be classics. 


FE of the Mercedes-Benz 
automobiles in the picture 
at left has been shown to be 
actually worth more money 
today than the day it was new. 

What makes this fact 
astonishing is that each is a 
production model and far 
from rare. And each was built 
in 1971-little more than a 
decade ago. 


Astonishing consistency 


The astonishingly consistent 
Mercedes-Benz legend of re- 
tained value is thus enhanced. 
A legend composed not just of a 
few exotic models, so rare and 
so old that their value could be 
expected to rise higher as the 
years pass by, but models you 
can see on the streets and high- 
ways of America every day— 
such as those in the picture 
at left. 

True, the most money ever 
paid for a production automo- 
bile was paid for a Mercedes- 
Benz—a 1936 500K Roadster, 
auctioned in 1979 for four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. And the 
experts can cite numerous other 
Mercedes-Benz models now 
worth double, triple, quadruple 
their original selling prices. 

But these same experts can 
attest to the remarkable overall 
record compiled by all 
Mercedes-Benz automobiles 
—sedans as well as coupes and 
roadsters, diesels alongside 


4 Clockwise from top: 300 SEL 6.3 Sedan, 
280 SL Roadster, 280 SE 3.5 Coupe, 
280 SE 3.5 Convertible. 250CE Coupe, 
280 SE Sedan, 


©1983 Mercedes-Benz N.A., Inc., Montvale, N.J. 


their gasoline-powered counter- 
parts; from the recent past as 
well as the distant past. A record 
that is perhaps best expressed in 
one simple statement: the 
Mercedes-Benz name is so cov- 
eted by American buyers today 
that after the first three years, 
the entire Mercedes-Benz line—not 
just a few isolated models—has 
been shown to retain an average 
of 84 percent of original value. 

Some individual models from 
some makers might possibly 
match this figure. In so doing, 
they only underscore the point: 
the Mercedes-Benz legend is not 
based on some cars, specially 
handpicked; it is based on the 
total resale performance of all 
models in the line. 

Minimal depreciation 

The net result has been a 
series of automobiles so desir- 
able to so many people that their 
value has refused to tumble— 
refused, indeed, to more than 
minimally depreciate as the 
miles and years have gone by. 

Perhaps this is because 
there have never been quite 
enough Mercedes-Benz 
automobiles to satisfy America’s 
demand. 

Perhaps it is because 
their value has never 
been cheapened 


by annual model changes, or 
face-lifts, or marketing artifice of 
any kind. 

Perhaps—as the engineers 
would claim-it is simply be- 
cause they are built to uncom- 
mon standards, to serve their 
owners uncommonly well. 


A crucial measure 


Not even Mercedes-Benz 
knows the reason to an absolute 
certainty. And not even 
Mercedes-Benz can predict the 
future course of resale value in 
this uncertain, unpredictable 
world of ours. 

But that resale value stands as 
a crucial measure of automotive 
worth is beyond question. And 
amid the welter of claims and 
counterclaims about value 
retention in the marketplace 
today, the lessons of Mercedes- 
Benz resale history—recent resale 
history— cannot be discounted 
by any automobile buyer. And 
they should not be ignored. 


Engineered like no other 
car in the world 
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THE WINDS OF CHANGE are stirring— 
some would say howling—in historic 
houses today. Accepted canons of 
“good taste” and traditional harmo- 
nies of faded colors no longer seem to 
apply. Conventional groupings of fur- 
niture are disappearing. Draperies are 
coming down, Oriental carpets are 
coming up, and brighter colors, often 
accentuated by unoccupied spaces in 
the middle of rooms, are causing peo- 
ple to blink—or wince—as they re- 
visit their old familiar shrines. 


Fresh Vantage Points 

These changes do not stem from 
whim on the part of today’s tempo- 
rary custodians of historic buildings. 
It is not the natural iconoclasm of the 
young we are seeing. Rather, it is the 
fruit of extensive and intensive re- 
search. Building on the achievements 
of its predecessors, the present gener- 
ation of curators is asking questions 
hitherto unasked, is looking at famil- 
iar evidence from fresh vantage 
points, and drawing new conclusions 
about the tastes, preferences and liv- 
ing habits of those we all thought we 
knew so well—Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Adams, and so on. 

As chief curator of the Colonial 
Williamsburg Foundation, I have 
found the Governor's Palace there an 
excellent case in point. Since it was 
reconstructed on its original founda- 


tions in the early 1930s and furnished 
by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and his 
advisors—James L. Cogar, who later 
became curator, and the Boston firm 
of Perry, Shaw and Hepburn—its ele- 
gant interiors have delighted over 
twenty million peo; thought 
of changing it, ther o be 


approached with coi e} 
idation. Yet our investig 

that the taste stood up be 

evidence. It was apparen 

fifty years of research c 

since the palace doors w 
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COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG FOUNDATION 
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“Our concept of history does not stand still,” 
says Graham Hood, chief curator of the Colo- 
nial Williamsburg Foundation. Alluding to re- 
cent changes at the Governor’s Palace, he 
notes how current research has challenged 
firmly held perceptions of 18th-century tastes. 





opened had produced entirely new 
perceptions of how certain terse bits 
of historical evidence could be trans- 
formed into credible three-dimen- 
sional objects. The political problems 
of changing a “national monument” 
such as this were enormous, but the 
documentation, compounding point 
upon point, could hardly be denied. 
The palace was one of the early 


ived at one time as a dining room, the 
pantry has been restored to its proper 
© conform with an inventory kept 
ce’s last governor, Lord Botetourt. 


buildings at Williamsburg to be fur- 
nished, and it was obvious that Mr. 
Rockefeller and the restoration archi- 
tects had deliberated carefully before 
making their decisions. But it was 
equally obvious that they had been 
forced to make many compromise 
choices, not least of which was to fur- 
nish the building to reflect the wide 
period of occupancy by seven royal 
governors—from 1715 to 1775—rather 
than to focus on the relatively narrow 
time frame—1760 to 1775— that much 
of the hard evidence pointed to. 
Colonial Williamsburg has always 
had an enviable reputation for zeal- 
ous pursuit of historical accuracy, 
even if the organization is, like so 
many of us, fallible. As our investiga- 
tion of the evidence progressed, it be- 
came increasingly apparent that we 
would have to refurnish, in order to 
maintain our public responsibility. 
We were not, like the majority of En- 
glish houses, for example, dedicated 
to the preservation of what we had 
inherited, in order to present the 
sweep of history. Rather, our mission 
was—and is—to present eighteenth- 
century taste as accurately as pos- 
sible, and accuracy depends on the 
historical evidence. Looked at in that 
way, the choice was made for us. 


Faithful Restorations 
Similar choices face those in charge . 
of other historic structures and pres- 
ervation agencies today. How closely 
do the buildings, the furnishings and 
the interpretations adhere to the 
stated or perceived mission of the in- 
stitution? Where is the dividing line 
between historical judgments and 
hard evidence, and the decisions and 
influence of founders, descendants, 
trustees, or the influential public? Is 
there a division? If so, is it clearly per- 
ceived? Each institution has to face 
that dilemma on its own terms. 
Another major decision awaited us 


continued on page 34 
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wt, Regular and Menthol. 
| Open a box today. 


6 mg ‘‘tar;’ 0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 


©Philip Morris Inc. 1983 





A SELF-ASSURED 
FE STYLE 


RECOGNIZING THE EXCELLENCE 
OF THERA eke 


Sculpted ironwork entrance doors. Carpeted hallways 
framed in marble. An attentive concierge. All reflect the 
self-assuredness of the life you lead within. 


Throughout each apartment, good design and urbane 
proportions further provide 
those special qualities that are 
resonant of “the good life” 


One-, two- and three-bedroom condominium apartments. 
Many with balconies and terraces. 
No more than three apartments per floor. 
Limit thirty-seven apartments. 
From $350,000. 





SAE Eis 


PRIVATE CONDOMINIUM RESIDENCES 
40 East 61st Street (212) 308-7444 


Exclusive Sales Agents: Marketing Directors, Inc. 
Sales Information Center open daily 10 AM to 6 PM, by appointment only. Closed Thursdays. 
Model home designed by Michael de Santis. 
The complete offering terms are in an offering plan available from the sponsor. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 








IN MEBANE. NORTH CAROLINA. 
HERE ARE NO MOVIE STARS, GOURMET CHEFS OR MASSEURS. 


BUT THERE ARE MANY FINE ARTISTS. 


It takes as much of an artist to make finely-carved 
ewelry boxes as it does to make finely-crafted White Furniture. 
And Samuel Cornelius Jobe’s been making both for over 50 years. 

Since 1881, it’s been craftsmen like Mr. Jobe 
vho've caused the name White to become synonymous with supe- 
ior style and quality. 

In fact each person who helped create this display 
‘abinet and arm chair from their Whitemark Collection has a talent 
is sought after as a movie star. Taste as sophisticated as a gourmet 
thef’s. And hands as skilled as those of a masseur. 

There are many fine artists in the small town of 
Viebane. And, like Samuel Cornelius Jobe, all of them put a piece of 
hemselves into each piece of White Furniture they make. 


WHITE OF MEBANE 


At White, fine furniture making 
is a lost art we never lost. 





fo receive a brochure of the entire Whitemark Collection, write to Dept. AD33, White of Mebane, Mebane, North Carolina 27302. 
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in the form of the old controversy be- 
tween antique furnishings and re- 
productions. Colonial Williamsburg 
has the tradition of using antiques 
whenever possible, even when the 
buildings themselves, such as the 
Governor’s Palace, have had to be re- 
produced. Unquestionably, antiques 
reveal more of the truth about history 
and convey more of the aura of 
Time’s passing hand than reproduc- 


At the Governor's Palace, the “social uses” of a room are considered along 
with documentation of its furnishings. In the dining room, a desk (left) 
indicates the area’s original use for business as well as entertainment. 


GUEST SPEAKER 


Graham Hood on Historic Houses 
continued from page 30 


is one that invariably arouses much 
interest and controversy. Research 
into this subject, at Williamsburg and 
at other important preservation agen- 
cies and house museums, has been 
plagued by this question: How old, 
and therefore discolored, were the 
original paint colors that have been 
revealed by scraping, and then re- 
produced? Most students today ac- 
cept the fact that eighteenth-century 


COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG FOUNDATION 


with Thomas Jefferson’s taste. At the 
Governor's Palace one of the problems 
has been the profusion of weapons in 
the front hall—perhaps the best-doc- 
umented feature of the whole build- 
‘ing. Visitors say, “It just can’t have 
been that way!” Well, it was, and peo- 
ple will eventually accept it. 

Those who frequently visit historic 
houses, who collect, or who are ab- 
sorbed in history, tend to rely on the 





Once lavishly bedecked with curtains, the ballroom was stripped to 
correspond with new historic findings. Additions included: glass chan- 
deliers, a cast-iron stove, and wallpaper enhanced with gilt-leather trim. 





tions do. But is it more accurate to use 
antiques that are only approximately 
similar to the furnishings we be- 
lieved were in the palace in the 1760- 
1775 period, or to use reproductions 
expertly matched to securely docu- 
mented antique prototypes? Further- 
more, is it not important to display 
the objects in large sets, because that 
use was an integral part of eigh- 
teenth-century taste, instead of 
choosing groupings of miscellane- 
ous objects? We believe that matching 
sets are essential to convey the true 
picture of eighteenth-century inte- 
riors. As these are no longer available 
in antiques, we decided that specially 
commissioned 


objects—many of 


them made by our own craftsper- 
And 
there are still a great many antiques 
for people to admire at Willia: 


The subject of interior paint « 


sons—were the logical choi 
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colors were bright and fresh when 
new, and not mellow and faded. The 
people of that time appreciated the 
virtues of a fresh coat of paint as 
much as we do. Often the results 
of repainting shock those who have 
grown up priding themselves on their 
good color sense. The vivid bright 
blue, rich yellow, full-bodied green, 
and handsome plain blue (a mixture 
of blue verditer and Prussian blue) at 
the palace shock some and delight 
just as many. It is only a question of 
time, I believe, before people adjust 
their perceptions and preconceptions 
in accordance with the evidence. 
Ironically, sometimes the best- 
documented changes disturb people 
most. At Monticello it might be the 
transformation happening in the 
hall—converting pastel-painted win- 
dow sashes to the original mahog- 
any, which is strictly in accordance 


past. What else can they rely on in 
this rapidly changing world? They 
resist changes to well-loved monu- 
ments, to accepted ideas, and above 
all, to beautiful places and things. 
This is entirely understandable. How- 
ever, our concept of history, like 
people, does not stand still. Yes, it is 
important and it is immensely valu- 
able, but it is not immutable. It is rich 
and varied and should continually 
stimulate us to question our own 
standards, beliefs and preconcep- 
tions. Even the reassuring havens of 
privilege and comfort—which his- 
toric houses often are—can play their 
part in this process.0 

—Graham Hood 





British born and Oxford educated, Graham 
Hood is chief curator of the Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg Foundation, which he joined in 
1971. He is also a university lecturer and the 
author of several books on Early American arts. 
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Explore the cradle of civilization 


inthe most civilized way, 
on the 5-Plus Star Vistatjord. 


Tuise on the Norwegian-registered 
Vistafjord to the very beginnings 
of recorded history. To Egypt, 
Israel, Greece, Turkey, Russia, and the Black 
Sea. On a 5-Plus Star cruise through time. 


Greece, Israel, Egypt 


Sailing through the Straits of 
Messina, you'll find yourself deep in the 
heart of Greek mythology as the Vistafjord 
docks at Herakleion, Crete. You can visit 
the ruins of the Palace of Knossos, known 
in popular fable as the labyrinth of King 
Minos. 

The Vistafjord sets a course through 
the blue Aegean Sea to anchor off the 
islands of Patmos, the fortress monastery 
of St. John the Divine, and Kos, the 
birthplace of Hippocrates. 

The three-tiered, biblical 
city of Haifa offers a breath- 
taking view, and easy 
access to the heart of the 


Holy Land. From here, Jerusalem, Jericho, 
Nazareth and Bethlehem come together to 
tell the story of three of the world’s great 
religions. 

Via the port of Alexandria, you'll 
enjoy an excursion to nearby Cairo, where 
the Sphinx and the Great Pyramids loom 
in silent solitude over the Egyptian dunes. 

From Piraeus, port for Athens, you'll 
visit the Acropolis and the Parthenon, where 
ancient Greeks paid homage to their gods. 


The Black Sea 


In May, the Vistafjord brings you 
Greece, Turkey, Russia, and the beautiful 
Black Sea. 

Bursa, Turkey is a city that still 
remembers its past life as the 14th century 
capital of the powerful Ottoman Empire. 

The Vistafjord sails north, through 
the Bosporus, to the Black Sea, where 
you'll discover the excellent beaches of 
Bulgaria, and popular resort of Yalta, in 
Russia. You can still visit the palaces built 
by princes and czars. 

On the way back to Genoa, you'll 
discover more of the Greek islands, and 





Norwegian American Cruises 
29 Broadway 
New York, NY 10006 


Please send me information on your 
Mediterranean Cruises. 


Name 


the island of Malta, whose people claim to 
be descended from the Phoenicians. 
Travel in spacious luxury. The 
Vistafjord and her sister ship, the 
Sagafjord, are so superior that Fielding’s 
Worldwide Guide to Cruises had to create a 
special rating for them—5- Plus Stars. 


Air-Inclusive Prices 


Our “Five-Plus Star Cruising” prices 
are all-inclusive. They cover round-trip 
coach air fare from anywhere in North 
America to Milan, as well as transfers to 
and from the ship, all port taxes, sight- 
seeing and deluxe hotel accommodations. 

Our 14-night Mediterranean cruises 
sail from Genoa on March 27, April 10, 
April 24, Sept. 25, and Oct. 9. The 
14-night Mediterranean/Black Sea cruises 
sail from Genoa on May 8 and Sept. 11 
Air-inclusive prices for both cruises start 
at $3,430 per person, double occupancy. 

Send for our free brochure. Then 
call your travel agent, or call Norwegian 
American Cruises toll-free at 
800-221-2400. In New York State, call 
212-422-3905. 
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IT WAS A VERY LONG way around, and it 
took a very long time, but I went 
from New York to Asolo, an ancient 
hill town northwest of Venice, by 
way of Sarasota, Florida. Some years 
ago I had lectured in a small “Vene- 
tian” theater that is attached to the 
Ringling Museum in Sarasota. The 
theater dates from 1798, I have since 
learned, and had originally been built 
into a castle in Asolo. It was disman- 
tled in the 1930s to make way for a 
movie theater, and an antiques dealer 
rescued it and put the pieces in stor- 
age. In the 1950s, A. Everett Austin, 





EMMETT BRIGHT 


A point of departure for many Renaissance 
theaters, Palladio’s Teatro Olimpico was mod- 
eled after a Roman archetype. Here, a back- 
drop forms a dynamic exercise in perspective. 


Jr., then the director of the Ringling, 
negotiated its purchase for about 


$10,000, and, with stat 


funds, reas- 
sembled and erected it. The mu- 
seum’s trustees acted w The 


elegant little theater, a fain 
the Fenice in Venice, has three 
tiny boxes, and is orna1 
delightful Rococo detail: 
in sympathetic colors. It 
in scale that it seemed to 
from its stage, to shake hai 
anyone in the audience. 

My pleasant recollection of { 
Asolo theater, where Eleonora Dus 


performed as a child and to which 


FELICIANO 








} The Architerente of Make-Believe 


Marveling at the splendor of the Asolo theater 
in Sarasota, Russell Lynes cites three progeni- 
tors that influenced the design of this 18th- 
century Italian building: Palladio’s Teatro 
Olimpico in Vicenza, Scamozzi’s Sabbioneta 
and the Antonio Bibiena theater in Mantua. 





she frequently returned during her 
career, was a reason—or at least an 
excuse—not merely to see the town 
from which it came, but to visit three 
of the theater’s progenitors in that 
part of Italy. Asolo is a pretty, seduc- 
tive town, loftily situated above fer- 
tile plains; architecturally, its most 
interesting attraction is the coming 
to it and the going from it. It is in 
Andrea Palladio country, no great 
distance from the magnificent villas 
he built in the sixteenth century as 
farmhouses for noble families, in 
styles that have been imitated for 
country seats ever since. This is the 
district of the Villa Barbaro at Maser, 
with its trompe l’oeil frescoes by Ver- 
onese; the Villa Emo, with its wide, 
shallow steps up which horsemen 
could ride; the magnificent, though 
non-Palladian, Villa Pisani; the Villa 
<otunda, inspiration for Thomas 
rson’s Monticello, and so on. 
this trip was not for villas; it 
e great theaters in Vicenza, 
nd Mantua. It is com- 
d spice to travel. 
Olimpico, in Vi- 
an hour from Asolo, is 
d in a brick building that in 


no manner betrays the architectural 
magnificence it conceals. The en- 
‘trance is through a garden set about 
with Renaissance statues, now much 
the worse for wear, but no less hand- 
some for that. In 1580 the Olympic 
Academy, a group of humanists, 
most of them nobles, commissioned 
Palladio, who was one of the group’s 
founders, to design a theater for the 
performance of ancient tragedies. 
The theater he subsequently created 
was based on what was known of Ro- 
man theaters. It is a lofty space, filled 
with light and presided over by 





ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 


Statues of members of the Olympic Academy 
crown the gallery overlooking the stage. 
Above, a ceiling by Bialetti develops a com- 
promise between closed and open-air theaters. 





dozens of sculptured members of the 
Academy, in Roman dress. 

The stage Palladio envisioned is as 
unlike a modern stage as the accom- 
modations for the audience are un- 
like the cushioned rows of modern 
theaters. There is no proscenium, and 
the backdrop—it seems a demeaning 
word for such a noble structure—is 
a permanent architectural fagade, 
penetrated by a central arch flanked 
by two large portals. Through each 
of these are vistas of streets con- 
structed in false perspectives to give a 
deceptive sense of depth. The facade 
is columned and ornamented with 


continued on page 46 

















The Dhurrie. 
Hang it. Floor it. 
Reverse it. 

It's beautiful 


from any angle. 











Dhurrie’s secret? The flatweave. 
Produced in India for centuries, 
this smooth and tightly-woven stitch 
makes each Dhurrie a four-faced 
beauty. Its hangable, so every 
Dhurrie is also a fine tapestry. And 
because the flatweave creates two fin- 
ished surfaces, and no unshowable 
underside, every Dhurrie is beauti- 
fully reversible. 

Meticulously hand-woven in India, 
the Dhurrie is a work of art crafted 
from the finest woolen yarns and 
the truest color fast dyes. Its modern 
interpretation of ancient symbols, 
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its whimsical folk motifs and vivid 
geometry make the Dhurrie brilliantly 
contemporary. 

See how the Dhurrie and other fine 
Pande Cameron carpets are created. 
See all of Pande Cameron’s Oriental 
carpet collections in full color. Send $5 
(U.S. funds) for An Heirloom Begins to: 
Pande, Cameron & Co. 
of New York 
Dept. AD 33 
200 Lexington Ave. 

New York, NY 10016 


Pande Cameron 
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cnrysler introduces a new kind of luxury car 





Imagine a luxury car so advanced it’s designed by computers. 
So advanced, robots help assemble it. So advanced, it’s protected 
for 5 years/50,000 miles. That luxury car is here: the all-new 
Chrysler New Yorker, the first front-wheel drive New Yorker. 

Compore it to most luxury cars ever built. It has more 
advanced electronics; its mileage is superior; and it has better 
road-holding ability on wet or slippery surfaces. And you still 
enjoy the plush room, the quiet, smooth ride and the abundance of 
luxuries that are New Yorker trademarks 


) 000 m I v tirst. Limited warranties. [ 


THE 1983 CHRYSLER NEW YORKER 






The most technological) 


Electronics so advanced, New Yorker even monite; 
itself to help keep you secure. 

Step into a new age of electronics. You enjoy the security ¢ 
Electronic Voice Alert that monitors and reports on 11 vital # 
tions. An Electronic Engine Computer helps you get better 
economy. And an Electronic Trip Computer displays date, t 
actual mpg, distance covered, the speed you've averaged, re, 
on remaining gas and more. All this luxury is standard. 

New Yorker is equipped for your driving pleasure 


Yeduct ny be required. See dealer for details. **Base sticker price. Taxes, title and dest! 
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vanced Chrysler ever built. 








itic transmission, power steering, front and rear power Nobody elise offers you such protection. 

and individual plush reclining seats, plus many other Today's Chrysler New Yorker. A new kind of luxury car that | 

rd luxuries. If you wish, you can even add the unique luxury offers the advanced technology, the high mile- 

ark Cross leather interior. age, the quiet, smooth ride you want with the | 
Protection so advanced, it’s good for protection you need. Buckle up for safety. | 


5 years/50,000 miles. ‘ EPA be 
irysler is so confident of New Yorker's quality that its engine ae ‘cr $10,950*" 


iwer train are protected for 5 years/50,000 miles, and its WE'VE RE-ENGINEERED THE AMERICAN LUXURY CAR. 
}ody is protected against rust-through for the same period* THE NEW/ CHRYSLER CORPORATION. QUALITY ENGINEERED TO BE THE BEST. 
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Gilded panels at the Asolo in Florida once held 
boxes inspired by the fanciful spaces created for 
the baroque Antonio Bibiena theater in Mantua. 


The Architecture of Make-Believe 
continued from page 42 


EPA/SCALA 





Corinthian columns, arranged in a graceful and imposing arc, link Scamozzi’s Sabbioneta 
theater with its Palladian forebears. This arc would eventually evolve into Asolo’s decora- 
tive tiers, which were used as miniature salons and game rooms by the Venetian aristocracy. 





statues in niches and topped by 
a series of reliefs depicting the 
labors of Hercules. If this sounds 
miscellaneous, it is not, but it is de- 
lightfully mischievous. 

The Teatro Olimpico was still un- 
der construction when Palladio died, 
and his assistant, Vicenzo Scamozzi, 
who designed the trompe I’oeil street 
architecture, completed it in 1586. 

A few years later Scamozzi was 
commissioned by the duke Vespa- 
siano Gonzaga to create a theater near 
his palace in Sabbioneta, a town 
twenty miles south of Mantua. It 
bears a family resemblance to Pal- 
ladio’s theater, most particularly in 
the fringe of sculptured figures that 
stand in an arc above the loggia, 
which is embellished with frescoes 
depicting life at Gonzaga’s court. The 
theater, which can seat about 175 per- 
sons (fewer than the Sarasota the- 
ater), had only a brief active life. The 
duke died a few years after it was 
finished and his court slowly dis- 
solved. For a while in this century it 
was used as a movie house, without 
suffering any essential damage, and it 
has now been restored to what must 
be close to its original splendor. 

The Antonio Bibiena 
Mantua, built in 1767 


theater in 
, epitomizes an 
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Baroque accents at the Asolo theater were per- 
fectly suited to elaborate performances featur- 
ing the legendary tragedienne Eleonora Duse. 





entirely different sort of fantasy, the 
consequence of nearly two centuries 
of experiment and of the Baroque ex- 
plosion of theatricality. Four genera- 
tions of the Bibiena family added the 
dynamite of their imaginations to 
this explosion, which reverberated in 
all the major theaters of Europe, and 
its echoes were still to be heard in the 
American movie palaces cf the 1930s. 
It is an ornate bell-shaped auditorium 
with four tiers of boxes—better for 
gossiping than for observance of a 
performance—and a stage faintly 
reminiscent of Palladio’s. A custodian 
let me tiptoe in and sit in the back, as 
the dress rehearsal of a ballet was in 


progress—a ballet of children, the 
oldest just in their teens, all dressed 
up as princes and princesses, slightly 
wobbly on their slippered feet and all 
deadly serious. It was an enchanting 
spectacle, but not, surely, as enchant- 
ing as the first recital given there in 
1770 by a boy the age of some of the 
dancers: Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, 
then fourteen years old. 

The three venerable theaters I 
visited from Asolo are all alive once 
more, but none is livelier than the 
Asolo in Sarasota. December and Jan- 
uary constitute the opera season 
there. Autumn belongs to the Asolo 
State Theatre Company, and all year 
long the little theater proffers lecturés 
on the arts, “fine” films (Monday 
nights) and chamber music. Mr. Aus- 
tin, who found the theater and 
brought it to Sarasota, was an expert 
amateur magician. He never waved 
his wand more brilliantly than when 
he whisked to Florida the gem that 
Asolo had rejected. 0 





Russell Lynes, author of many books on the 
arts and mores of America, including The 
Tastemakers, The Art-Makers (recently repub- 
lished), Good Old Modern and More Than Meets — 
the Eye, lives in New York City. He is now at 
work on a social history of the American arts 
in the 20th century, and will be contributing 
six columns to Architectural Digest this year. 
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We offer major collections of 
English formal and country furniture, 
Oriental furniture, paintings, 
porcelains, and accessories 

on eight gallery floors 

comfortably arranged 

for your careful inspection. 


New York’s leading showcase for 


the professional buyer of antiques. 


Kentshi cm e Cal leries 





(212) 673-6644 


37 EAST 12TH STREET, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10003 
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Mastercraft of Grand Rapids 


This contemporary wall sys- 
tem from our Mastercraft of Grand 
Rapids division is uncommonly 
sophisticated in design, wood 
and finish. 

Veneers from the rare South 
Pacific tree, Ebano, are bordered 
in mellowed brass that flows into 


the softly contoured door pulls. 
The finish is highly rubbed and 
shows great depth and clarity. 


-Our Mastercraft wall system in- 


cludes cabinets with glass doors 
and mirrored back, door/drawer 
combinations, and interiors fitted 
for television or bar service. 


A North American Philips Company 


Distinguished manufacturer and distributor of fine 
furniture with showrooms in Atlanta, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Dallas, High Point, Houston, 

Los Angeles, Miami, New York, Philadelphia, 





San Francisco, Troy, Washington, D.C. and London. 














Some people 

| come to Seabrook 
for the 

peace and quiet. 


You can while away the hours on 
3/2 miles of private ocean beach. 





Laze away the days in solitude 
on Seabrook’s 2000 splendidly 
serene acres. 


Watch the sun rise over Carolina 
dunes. Stalk elusive waterfowl 
through miles of magnificent 
salt marsh. 


And let Seabrook’s famous children’s 
camp occupy your offspring all day. 


Your room is not a room but a 

fully equipped, modern beach house 
or villa just 23 miles from 

historic Charleston. 


You'll dine in gracious southern 
style and be entertained with 
the best the south has to offer. 


Of course, there are so many 
exhilarating things to do at Seabrook, 
you might even be tempted to 

break away from your solitude. But 
stand firm! Nobody can make you 
have fun if you don’t want to. 





For reservations and full 

details on Seabrook vacations, 
call toll-free 800-845-5531 

(in South Carolina 800-922-2401) 
or write P.O. Box 32099-AS3, 
Charleston, S.C. 29407 


22 Seabrook Island 


Come for a week. Stav for a lifetime. 
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Gauging the Contemporary Art Market 


LONG CONSIDERED one of the most dif- 
ficult and speculative fields of collect- 
ing, contemporary art has, in the past 
few years, seen the fortunes of its 
most promising young artists climb 
out of sight as some of the best new 
work in a generation emerges from 
artists’ studios. Following nearly a 
decade of creative drift, this new 
spirit has attracted a large and grow- 
ing clientele. And it has prompted 
some insiders to draw a parallel with 
the frenetic atmosphere of dealing 
and collecting in the early 1960s, 
when the young proponents of Pop, 
Minimalism, and color-field painting 
displaced the grand old men of Ab- 
stract Expressionism. 

A growing disenchantment with 
the self-defeating approach of 1970s 
conceptual art has led young Ameri- 
cans such as Jonathan Borofsky, 
Susan Rothenberg, Julian Schnabel 
and Jedd Garet to interplay the physi- 
cal nature of abstract form and sur- 
face with the emotive qualities of 
human and animal subject matter. 


CHRISTIE. MANSON & WOOOS 


CHRISTIE. MANSON & WOODS 





High prices for paintings such as Mark 
Rothko’s No. 1—1962 have encouraged collec- 
tors to invest in newer works of contemporary 
art. It sold at Christie’s in 1982 for $270,000. 





Turning away from complete abstrac- 
tion, much as English artist Francis 
Bacon did, these so-called New Image 
artists have helped to create a new 
genre of modern painting with sug- 
gestions of myth, cultural symbolism 
and narrative that give this new art a 
fascinating multisided character. 
Young European artists such as 
Rainer Fetting and Georg Baselitz 
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ROBERT MILLER GALLERY, PRIVATE COLLECTION 


Once a bold expression of modernity, Morris Louis’s soak-stained canvases have attained 


contemporary “old master’ status 
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Aleph Series II brought $200,000 at Christie’s last year. 


from Germany, and Sandro Chia and 
-_ Francesco Clemente from Italy, seen 






















~ 


to share many of the concerns of New 
Image painting, while retaining their | 
own regional singularities. Thus, | 
within a very few years, this new art | 
has spawned its own network of in- | 
terrelationships characteristic of a | 
genuine movement. 

Recent exhibitions of contempo- | 
rary art, such as “A New Spirit in | 
Painting,” at London’s Royal Acad- | 
emy in 1981; the 1982 “Focus on i 
Figure—Twenty Years,” at the Whit- 
ney Museum; and Documenta 7, 
held this past summer in Kassel, West | 
Germany, highlighted the new mood | 
and spawned a massive drive among 
dealers and collectors to promote and 
collect this new art. Speculation has 
caused the price of works by such art- 
ists as Julian Schnabel to climb from | 
around $3,000 for a major piece in | 
1977 to as much as $40,000 today. | 
Handled by four world-class contem- 
porary art dealers—Anthony d’Offay | 
in London, Bruno Bischofberger in | 


| 


| 


Figurative elements contribute to the rising popu- 
larity of works such as Jedd Garet’s Sea Hunt, 1980. 








continued on page 56 
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For you, first class is a way of life. 
From the plane you fly...to the car you drive. 
Seville... Cadillac's finest. 

Elegant. Distinctive. Superbly crafted. 

A car for those who choose to go first class all the way. 
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FOR COLLECTORS 


Gauging the Contemporary Art Market 
continued from page 54 


Zurich, and both Mary Boone and Leo 
Castelli in New York—Julian Schnabel 
has now become the classic example 
of how a star is born in the world 
of contemporary art. 

Fashion and marketing play large 
roles in the popularity and success of 
very new movements, and collectors 
and dealers often view the secondary 
market, in which more “historical” 
contemporary art changes hands, as a 








Part of anew movement, Susan Rothenberg’s 
work appeals to collectors intrigued with New 
Image painting. Here, Untitled #147, 1981, 
unites allusive fragments of a head and hand. 


clearer way to judge the entire field in 
the marketplace. Many feel that what 
happened to the prices for art of the 
1960s can easily happen for the best 
art being produced today. It is little 
wonder, then, that waiting lists for 
the new breed of artists have grown 
at the same time that fine contempo- 
rary art in the secondary market has 
undergone an impressive rise. 
Bidding for contemporary art at 
auction last season reflected the on- 
going reassessment of the past three 
decades in relation to current move- 
ments, with collectors’ interest in art 
of the 1970s pale in comparison to 
their drive for major works from the 
1950s and 1960s. Indeed, the “old 
master” status of much of this earlier 
art has been repeatedly confirmed by 
new records achieved at auction, as__ 
well as in the private trade. For exam- 
ple, two years ago, The Pace Gallery 


continued on page 58 
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Gauging the Contemporary Art Market 
continued from page 56 


in New York stunned the contempo- 
rary art world by negotiating the sale 
of Jasper Johns’s Three Flags, 1959, 
from a private collection to the 
Whitney Museum for $1 million. 

At the most recent round of con- 
temporary art sales—those held by 
Sotheby’s and Christie’s in New York 
in May, 1982—Frank Stella’s 1958 
Reichstag, the second of his famous 
“black” paintings and one of the 
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Affirming the growing stature of Abstract Ex- 
pressionist art among collectors, Richard 
Diebenkorn’s formative canvas Berkeley #6, 
1953, sold last spring at Sotheby’s for $142,000. 


most important contemporary pieces, 
fetched a record-tying $420,000 from 
an American collector, at Christie’s. 
Such high prices result when quality, 
condition and reserves—the mini- 
mum price set by consignor and auc- 
tioneer—are in proper accord. If not, 
even the most august pieces can fail at 
auction. A significant repaired rip, 
not mentioned in Sotheby’s cata- 
logue, caused the top lot, a veil paint- 
ing titled Green and Gold, by Morris 
Louis, to go unsold at $340,000—at 
least four bids short of the reserve. 
With a large number of works by 
Louis available through New York 
dealer André Emmerich, prices for 
much of this artist’s work have been 
depressed at auction, the one excep- 
tion in May being a $200,000 bid for 
the floral Aleph Series II, at Christie’s. 
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Sterling Silver 
Pattern Matching 
Service 


STERLING AND SILVERPLATE 
More than 2,000 Patterns in Stock 
Active e Inactive e Obsolete 
Replace lost or damaged pieces 
Complete your starter set e Add serving pieces 


UP TO 40-75% OFF 
SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICES 
We have hundreds of sterling and silverplate flatware 
patterns in stock (2,366 patterns the day this ad was 
prepared) — active, inactive, and obsolete. Many can- 
not be bought in retail stores at any price. Get a 
single piece, a place setting, extra spoons— whatever 
you need. Save up to 40-75% on every piece. 


EASY TO ORDER—DO IT NOW! 

Just tell us the pattern name and manufacturer. We 
will send you a list of all the pieces in stock in your 
pattern and the price for each. We will put your name 
in our Silver Register and notify you when we have 
additional pieces you might want. 30-day return priv- 
ilege on all silver you buy from Walter Drake Silver 
Exchange. If you are not sure of your pattern name, 
ask for one of our free combination sterling and silver- 
plate catalogues of patterns. 


SEND THE COUPON BELOW TODAY 
We buy and sell silver every day, so our stock changes 
every day. The sooner you send the coupon, the 
sooner you will get the pieces you want. First come, 
first served. We keep our prices as low as we can, but 
inflation affects the price of silver, too. It probably 
costs less to get the silver you want now than it ever 
will again, so don’t delay. Send coupon today—or 
for the fastest service, phone us right now. 
mes PHONE TOLL FREE 
gums) 39 OR MASTERCARD OR VISA 
ORDERS OR INFORMATION 


1-800-525-9291 
Colorado Residents call 1-800-332-3661 





MasterCard 


Walter Drake Silver Exchange 


5933 Drake Building, Colorado Springs, CO 80940 


5933 Drake Building, Colorado Springs, CO 80940 
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FOR COLLECTORS 


Gauging the Contemporary Art Market 
continued from page 58 


Although much of the bidding in 
May confirmed the notion that con- 
temporary collectors exercise greater 
control in the salesroom than in years 
past, the results also suggest that cer- 


“tain areas of American modernism 


are still not fully appreciated by auc- 
tion buyers. While Mark Rothko’s 
classic No. 1—1962, consigned to 
Christie’s, soared to a record $270,000, 
a fine 1947 “transitional” Rothko (in- 
corporating surrealist forms with 
near-abstraction) was bought in for 
$65,000 at Sotheby’s. 

In an unusually large group of 


“Tf an early Stella 
can sell for $420,000, why 


shouldn’t a Schnabel do 
as well in 20 years?” 


works by Jackson Pollock, prices also 
diverged between rare, early pieces 
and later, more classic efforts. While 
Christie’s fine “pre-drip” Pollock of 
1944, Night Dancer (Green), scored an 
impressive $300,000, the artist’s circa 
1933 Untitled (Camp with Oil Rig), 
painted under the formidable influ- 
ence of his teacher, Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton, languished at $22,000. 

Record prices for contemporary art 
at auction affect not only the current 
market for “classic” post-World War 
II paintings, but also add yet another 
layer of anticipation to the most con- 
temporary art. “If an important early 
Stella can sell for $420,000 today, why 
shouldn’t a great early Borofsky or 
Schnabel do equally as well in twenty 
years?” remarked one hopeful collec- 
tor, following the Christie’s sale. If 
the future bears any resemblance to 
the past, the answer rests as much 
with these new artists, and the works 
they have yet to create, as it does with 
the perfect hindsight future critics 
and historians will use to influence 
the tastes of the next generation of 
curators and collectors. 0 

—Paul Kunkel 
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[TURE OF DISTINCTION 
" Piet arr itury-style Georgian furniture for living, dining and bedrooms. 


a vera and White ash burl, Claridge is available in two wood finishes. To see more 
entury Furniture Company, P.O. Box 608, Dept. Q-3, Hickory, NC 28603. 
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Grand Overstrung Scale 
patent no. 26532 


Diaphragmatic Soundboard 
patent no. 2051633 


Double Cupola Plate 
patent no. 314742 


Hammer Staple 
patent no. 231629 


Laminated Long Bridge 
patent no. 233710 


Agraffe 
patent no. 1965360 


Grand Rim Bending 
patent no. 229198 


Grand Plate Nose 
patent no. 634282 


Hexagrip Wrestplank 


patent no. 3091149 Duplex Scale 


patent no. 1972511 


Accelerated Action 
patent no. 2031748 


Tubular Metallic Action Frame 
patent no. 81306 


Sostenuto Pedal 
patent no. 156388 


Patent truths. 


Year after year, the Steinway Piano evolves. 

(The patents shown here are but a few of the hundreds we’ve been granted 
since 1853.) 

Today, the Steinway is built to perform feats it was never asked to a century ago. 

Steinways endure rough transatlantic flights, fill 4,000 seat concert halls with 
thunderous sound, and respond with equal sensitivity to classical and rock pianists alike. 

So if anybody says we don’t build Steinway pianos the way we used to, it’s a 
patent truth. 

Every Steinway is still individually handcrafted, but our quest for new innovations 
goes on. 

We are continuously testing new materials. Exploring new designs. Searching for 
better methods of construction. 

For while the Steinway piano is now and always has been the world’s most 
technically advanced piano, we’re still inventing it. 

For literature about the Steinway, write to John H. Steinway, Dept. 15, 109 West 
57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019. 
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SHOWROOMS: NEW YORK: Decorative Arts Center. CHICAGO: Merchandise Mart. HIGH 
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BRONZE 


d Johnson, Jr. 


» SCULPTURE PLACEMENT 
AD-6 ¢ Washington, D.C. 20016 © 202-362-9310 
ED IN LIMITED EDITIONS OF SEVEN OR LESS 


‘part of a four piéce installation at the 
hes Justice Complex in Trenton, NJ. 








Announcing the all new 


Boulton Stereo Systems 


They'll play music throughout 
your home in every room. 


No other stereo system can do this! 









Boulton: A Revolutionary New Stereo System. 


A Boulton Total Home Stereo can give your 
home a new dimension in luxury which 
no other stereo system can match or 
even approach. One of these revolutionary 
new systems can provide unparalleled enjoy- 
ment, because it can play everywhere 
simultaneously. 


Now you can easily enjoy superb stereo 
music inside, outside—wherever you are. And 
with many of the new Boulton models, you 
can even select and enjoy different music in 
different rooms at the same time. The 
pleasures and conveniences are matchless. 
At the touch of a button, any room can 
instantly come alive with music. No other 
stereo system can do this. 


With a Boulton, Dad can listen to the latest 
news in the study, Mom can enjoy show tunes 
in the living room and the kids can hear the 
latest hits in the family room—all at the same 
time—all from one Boulton. It’s unbelievable 
but true. 


Here’s How A Boulton Can Fill Your Entire 
Home With Music. 


First, each system is modular. There’s a 
Central Master unit and there are separate 
Selectronic® remote controls and speakers 
for each room. Wherever you are, simply 
touch a remote control button and operate 
the central master. The primary feature which 
makes a Boulton so special, is the way the 
automatic central master instrument can play 
records and tapes and radio stations—on 
command—throughout your home in every 
room. 


Additionally, on a number of models, you 
can actually select, change and enjoy in- 
dividual tapes, records and radio stations— 
wherever you are—all by remote control. 


The operation is 
convenient—simple 
—as easy as dialing a phone. 


Compared To All Other Stereo Systems, 
The Boultons Are In A Class By Themselves. 


It’s a surprise to many people that even the 
finest most reputable brands of stereos are 
technically limited to play in one or two 
rooms simultaneously, regardless of their 
power. With the new Boultons, there is no 
limit to the number or rooms—whether it be 2 
or 3, or 5or 20. There’s never a compromise to 
the superb Boulton sound, and there are no 
technical limitations on the performance. 


The new Boulton solid state designs main- 
tain their ultra-high performance specifica- 
tions regardless of the number of rooms. See 
proof of performance specifications in the 
Boulton catalog. 


It’s Easy To Choose The Boulton That’s Right 
For Your Home. 


The Boultons come in 36 different modular 
units. Each one is available in a wide range of 
sizes, styles, colors and finishes. Choose 
from models made for the popular built-in 
concealed look or others which are hand- 
some free standing futuristic units. Many are 
visually stunning electronic works of art. 


Furthermore, there are large systems which 
can actually store and play all your tapes and 
records—on command—from any room. And 
for apartments, there are small models which 
play one record, tape or station at a time. As 
mentioned, still other Boultons can even play 
different music in different rooms at the same 


Model SX-7000 (shown abave) is designed for 10 rooms. 
Smaller and larger Boultons are available for every taste and budget. 


Boulton: It can even play different music 
in different rooms simultaneously. 


In California, Boulton’s new showroom is at 430 Rodeo Drive in Beverly Hills. 


time. Since all the modules are unit priced, 

it’s easy to make a selection. Simply stated, 
each Boulton can be tailored to your home— 
your taste—your budget —your preferences. 


The Exciting New Boulton Stereo Catalog 
Is Free. 


To learn how easily you can fill your home 
with music, ask for your copy of the new 
Boulton catalog. The day we receive your re- 
quest, we’ll put one in the mail for you. 
There’s no obligation. You'll get detailed 
specifications, quotes from the various Hi Fi 
Magazines, and complete details on the 
extraordinary new Boultons. To get your free 
copy, come in, write or telephone for the 
fastest service. 


For Fastest Service Or Information, Phone: 


CALL TOLL FREE 800-221-5000 
Ext. 217 Alan Durant (In New York State, Call 
Mr. Durant collect: (212) 697-6930 Ext. 217) 
In Los Angeles: Ed Drake (213) 274-2400 

In Chicago: Joseph Arno (312) 641-2175 

In Washington: Jack Dyer (202) 628-0282 

In Houston: Bert Delman (713) 880-0666 

In Miami: Walter Auerbach (305) 371-4879 

In New York: Art Davis (212) 697-4900 


FREE STEREO CATALOG 
Pe Gi et a Oo oe 


2170 
Get your free copy of the new Boulton Stereo Catalog. 
é Call any of the above numbers or mail this coupon. 


Name 


# Address 
cE 
a State Zip 

BOULTON STEREO 


380 Madison Ave. Dept. 2170 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
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IN HIS GREAT JONES Street studio, in 
New York City, sculptor Bryan Hunt 
considers future projects, propelled 
from one thought to the next by his 
contagious enthusiasm for making 
art. He is surrounded by his work: a 
series of new drawings that refer to 
his love of classical antiquity; wire ar- 
matures destined to become welded 
steel sculptures; studio photographs 
that he is studying and sorting for a 
newly commissioned book; and de- 
tail photographs of passages of classi- 
cal drapery, part of an ongoing 
examination of sculptural form. 

In the spare, clean-lined loft, to 
which Hunt refers as his “drawing 
studio” —apart from his sculpture 
studio, a similar space just across the 
street—there are not only works in 
progress, but those of ongoing con- 
cern and interest, such as one of his 
earlier “airship’’ works, tenuously 
moored and floating near the ceiling. 
A long gallery wall in the loft affords 
him the opportunity to display and 
study new drawings, while an adja- 
cent room provides a comfortable 
living area, a work table, and a place 
for his music, which creates a con- 
stant background of sound ranging 


JON ABBOTT/BLUM HELMAN GALLERY 


ARTIST See Seis 


A Conversation with Bryan Hunt 


FELICIANO 








To sculptor Bryan Hunt, space is as significant 
as form, in the construction of his works. II- 
lustrating this interest, an “airship,” balanced 
in his New York studio, benefits from its mys- 
terious interaction with the surroundings. 


from the electronic to the classical. 

“In my art, I like to find images out 
of history and time,” Hunt says. “I’ve 
always been interested in classical ar- 
chitecture, and for a while I wanted to 
be an architect, because I thought it 
was a way of being expressive. But 
then you find your heroes, and dis- 
cover how few they are. I didn’t 
know there could really be a life for 





me as an artist, but it does keep offer- 


‘ing itself to greater understanding— 
- it perpetuates itself.” 


In his mid-thirties, Hunt seems 
mildly amused and surprised by his 
recent fame. Born in Terre Haute, In-— 
diana and raised in Tampa, Florida, — 
he recalls working at the Kennedy — 
Space Center in jobs that ranged from — 
mail boy to engineering aide and 
draftsman. He laughs about telling © 
astronaut Michael Collins that he | 
wanted to go up in the space shuttle — 
to launch one of his balsa and silk — 
airship sculptures into orbit. 

After Tampa, Hunt’s next stop was 
Los Angeles, studying at the Otis Art 
Institute and working in a studio in ~ 
Venice. There he had an exhibition of — 
his streamlined dirigibles—construc- — 
tions that seem to be horizontally’sus- 
pended in space, with just their tips 
touching the wall. A four-month stay — 
in New York in 1972 convinced him 
he “wasn’t ready yet,” and he re- 
turned to work in Los Angeles for 
five more years before finally decid- 
ing to become a part of the New York 
milieu. He says the feedback he now 
receives from the art community is 
important, and he likes to think of his 
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Classical motifs provide a unifying theme in bronzes quickened by Hunt's probing, expressionistic style. From the left, Arch, 1980, projects a twisting, 
organic intensity as it interprets one of architecture’s most serene and static forms. Similarly kinetic, Daphne II, 1980, contrasts with the disciplined 
contours of Masnad, 1980—Arabic for “throne.” A column of air carves through Caryatid, 1980, depicting the subject, not in the solid, but in the void. 


continued on page 72 











The realm of elegance 


he 1982 Maserati Quattroporte. A rare blend of unparalleled 
raftsmanship with legendary performance. Experience the 
Maserati Quattroporte at your local dealer. 

Jest Coast: Maserati Import PIP SE DEX EU2l 

ast Coast: Maserati Automobiles Inc. (301) 646-3630 
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Nothing 
Halfway 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined © Philip Morris Inc. 1983 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


7 mg ‘‘tar}’ 0.5 mg nicotine av. 
per cigarette, FIC Report Dec‘81 








The cigarette that changed two million minds. 
The one that rewrote the book on 
cigarette-making. 

The MERIT cigarette. Made by actually 
boosting the taste you get out of smoking. 
- Boosting taste to equal leading cigarettes 
- having up to twice the tar. 


MERIT: The ‘Enriched Flavor’ cigarette. 


‘ There’s nothing halfway about it. 
- >. 
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studio as both a “fortress to keep New 
York out” and a space he is drawn to 
when he wants to “completely sub- 
merge” himself in the highly focused 
culture of the large city. 

Ina series of more than fifteen one- 
man shows over the past seven years, 
Hunt has exhibited sculpture, draw- 
ings and prints. His works give every 
appearance of being elegant linear 
abstractions, yet close examination 
reveals his two primary sources of in- 
spiration: the figure, as it relates to 
forms in nature; and the reinterpreta- 
tion of classical sculpture, especially 
architectural elements he has singled 
out on repeated trips to Greece. 


Sketching Europe 

Travel has played an important 
role in Bryan Hunt's search for histor- 
ical sources, and he reminisces, “I 
sketched Michelangelo’s sculpture 
the first time I went to Rome. When I 
was twenty I did a tour book of oil 
sketches of Europe: the Pont-Neuf in 
Paris, Donatello in Italy, the Par- 
thenon in Greece. It was such an in- 
tense experience to stand in front of 
the Parthenon. I still have some of 
those drawings. I had landed in Lon- 
don with a backpack and a camera, 
intending to hitchhike to Calais. I got 
as far as Dover and lost my camera. I 
was so depressed over it that I went to 
an art supply store and bought mate- 
rials to draw with. Then I sat on the 
cliffs of Dover and sketched.” 

Hunt's recent cast-bronze sculp- 
tures and drawings—forms that he 
refers to as “lakes,” “quarries” and 
“waterfalls”—have, in a way, double 
meaning: They are about the figure 
and about the landscape. “Nature in 
landscape becomes the figure,” he as- 
serts. “The lake and quarry drawings 
are the ‘reclining’ idea—the passive 
reclining figure in a very abstract 
sense. The lake drawings have a very 
nebulous bottom with a very abstract 
line. The quarry drawings have, 
in addition, the geometry of the 
quarry, which of course has walls.” 





A Conversation with Bryan Hunt 
continued from page 68 





ABOVE: Drawn to the immediacy of clay, Hunt 
retains the irregular texture of his maquettes 
in his cast bronze works. CENTER: Welded 
steel in Reclining Figure, 1982, creates a lyrical 
impression as it makes abstract reference to 
the human frame. BELOW: Plunging lines in 
the plaster model for Charioteer, 1982, drama- 
tize the descending motion of a waterfall, in- 
teracting boldly with the space around it. 


FELICIANO 





The waterfalls Hunt creates, both 
in bronze and in drawings, are ab- 


stractions of the form created by fall- | 


ing water. They look as if he has 


~. carved away the support of the earth 


and left the water—an expressionist — 
shape—suspended in midair, defying | 
gravity. Yet the negative space out- 


lined by the charcoal lines or the } 


bronze form may be seen as a fig-— 
ure—a figure in nature. Hunt notes | 


that “the figure is never obvious. 
There were times when I would see it 
and follow that passage, and others 
when I would just let it go because I 
was more interested in the dynamics 
of the shape and the landscape, and 
how the landscape can turn space 
and volume into a narrow line.” This 


duality, yet similarity, between man ~ 


and nature is at the heart of Bryan 
Hunt's work, and he clearly intends 
the ambiguity created by the two.pos- 
sible perceptions of his art. 


Stages of Sculpting 

Hunt's bronze sculpture begins in 
his studio with an armature, over 
which he pours plaster and mounds 
layers of plaster-soaked cloth. As the 
mass takes shape, he uses carving 
tools to achieve the final form and 
surface. From the pristine white 
plaster a mold is then made, and the 
bronze is cast. But the plaster shape is 
not completely lost, since it is not un- 
usual to find one of Hunt’s own pho- 
tographs of a carved plaster piece on 
an announcement of a forthcoming 
exhibition of his. He likes to photo- 
graph the plasters, “using the whole 
frame and shooting slowly for de- 
tail,” because their fragility usually 
prevents them from being shown, 
yet they “interact with light” in an 
extraordinary way. “Light is ex- 
tremely important,” he comments. 
“These forms respond to reflected 
light. The black bronzes reflect the 
same way, and natural light is impor- 
tant in my studio and in my work.” 

One of Bryan Hunt’s newest works 
is a “book,” which is actually a boxed 





continued on page 74 





Lenox Crystal. 





Aworld apart. Let it express your world. 


Lenox China and Crystal 


Send for our free color brochure. Lenox, Lawrenceville, N.J. 08648. 
; © Lenox ‘83 








WORKS OF ART THAT WORK. 


The Frisbi. A favorite among interior designers and 
architects all over the world 1. One ae but it seals three 


Atelier international Lighting, 595 Mareen ie; NY. NY. 10022 (212) 644-0400 Outside N Y. (800) 645-7254 
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ARTIST S DIALOGUE 


A Conversation with Bryan Hunt 
continued from page 72 


In the drawing Masnad II, 1982, Hunt's syn- 
thesis of object and figure is revealed, as a 
throne echoes the draped torso of a human 
figure. A smaller subject kneels at the base. 


collection of photographs and draw- 
ings titled Conversations with Nature, 
published by the Museum of Modern » 
Art. Other new projects include large 
doors, which are derived from. a | 
Greek vase form that appears in the 
Conversation drawings, and which are | 
made in cast paper; new welded 
sculpture; a gallery show in Athens 
and museum exhibitions in Spain, 
Germany and Denmark. 

Thinking ahead, Hunt muses that 
his goals are “to keep advancing | 
ideas—in terms of scale, the figure | 
and materials—in sculpture. My con- 
cerns are philosophical, but the sculp- 
ture states those concerns. It has its 
own presence and exists in the real 
world by its own definition. It’s about 
bringing life to form.” 0 

—cConstance W. Glenn 
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Boussac presents two new vibrantly colored exotic prints. ‘‘Kapy’’ a 25” repeat and ‘‘Kalif” a 36” repeat 
come in five very distinctive colorways. 
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Boussac of France, Inc: Decorating & Design Building, 979 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 421-0534 
Paris, London, Tokyo, Montreal, Hong Kong, Dusseldorf. 


Houston, Los Angeles, Miami, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Phoenix, San Francisco, Seattle. 


These distinguished names in the field 
of interior design are among the most 
respected design firms in the country. 
Each has been selected for their 
reputation within the trade 
and their creative excellence 
in the field of interior design. 
They are names you can trust. 
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THROUGHOUT his life, Tony Smith 
(1912-1980), who adhered to the idea 
of urban art on a grand scale, created 
models or maquettes for an American 
landscape he considered bereft of 
monumental architectural forms. He 
was a prominent minimalist sculptor 
of the 1960s. His study of architecture 
gave him an understanding of mass 
and the relationship of forms that 
distinguished his work—large and 
small. Seen here is one version of his 
well-known sculpture Willy. 


ONE OF Ansel Adams’s best-known 
photographs is Monolith, the Face of Half 
Dome, Yosemite National Park, 1927, 
shown here in his personal vintage 
print. His trip to Yosemite in April of 
that year was designed to produce the 
last few images for the portfolio Par- 
melian Prints of the High Sierras. Among 
the twelve glass plates exposed, his bi- 
ographer Mary Alinder notes, “Mono- 
lith was the first instance when he 
knew at the time of exposure the 
emotional feelings he wanted the 
finished photograph to communicate.” 


IN KEEPING with their passionate interest 
in horses, English country gentlemen 
supported a subgenre of sporting paint- 
ings and prints in the eighteenth and 
early-nineteenth centuries. W. Webb 
was an almost anonymous painter of 
the subject matter. He became famous 
when his painting Portrait of Sir John 
Mytten, shown here, was engraved in 
1841. The well-delineated horse and 
dogs attest to this painter’s special skills, 
which were prized by farm gentry 
who knew their animals well. 


A CLEAR DIFFERENCE exists between 
English and American interpreta- 
tions of the distinctive Chippendale 
chair splat—the pierced upright sup- 
port in a chair back. Engraved il- 
lustrations from the Chippendale 
Director were design sources for chair 
makers of both continents, but the 
British craftsmen followed the pub- 
lished patterns much more closely. 
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Focus for the Connoisseur 
A detailed description of notable art and antiques selected from the interiors featured in this issue. 





See page 142. 





See page 156. 





See page 168. 








See page 175. 





See page 175. 





See page 178. 





American examples, outside of Phila- — 


delphia, display more individualistic 
simplification, as shown in this 


splat—a bold statement of interlacing _ 


curves and diamonds. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY English artist 
John Wollaston left his native Bath 
around 1750, to work as a portrait 
painter in the American colonies. His 
elegant and sober style became popu- 
lar soon after he established himself 
in New York City. This full-length 
portrait of Betty Washington Lewis, 
George Washington's sister, demon- 


straps that create a silhouette of © 


strates his tempered use of Rococo | 


conventions—a relaxed yet stylish 
pose and brilliant highlights— 
all subordinated to the forthright 
characterization of the sitter. 


SOON AFTER debuting in England, dur- 
ing the 1730s, the epergne replaced 
the standing salt on the dining table. 
When the vogue for chinoiserie and 
Rococo designs was in favor, the 
epergne provided an exotic decora- 
tive touch, as seen in this example, for 
displaying sweetmeats, nuts and 
other tidbits, to the delight of sophis- 
ticated diners. After a brief mid-eigh- 
teenth-century passion for ceramic 
figures as table decorations, the 
epergne renewed its popularity in 
the Adam style, with oval baskets 
and severely Neo-Classical motifs. 


THE MEDIEVAL slope-front box-shaped 
desk began to proliferate with the in- 
crease of literacy and books, in Re- 
naissance times. Useful as both 
reading stand and writing box, the 
desk persisted into eighteenth-cen- 
tury England and America. Late in 
the seventeenth century, legs were 
sometimes added, or the desk was 
placed on a stand. American versions 
of the period, as shown here, reflect 
the English Jacobean style. This 
desk suggests a southern origin, since 
the New England colonies preferred 
a smaller, boxlike form.0 
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In the past ten years alone, no 
fewer than 30 “exciting” new cars 
have been introduced in the U.S.. 
hyped, sold and then quietly 
discontinued 

Remember the once-famous 
Dasher, Fox, Monza, Astre, Star. 
fire, Versailles, Pacer, Monarch, 
Sunbird, Bobcat, Aspen, Volare? 





Where, oh where, are they now? 

In that same ten year period 
Volvo has been developing a 
single, remarkable new automo- 
bile. The 760 GLE. 

As excited as we were about 
this car, we weren't about to 
introduce it until it was as close 
to perfect as we could make it. 





So prototypes were drive} 
total of two million miles 
through some of the most §i 
ling conditions on earth. Tr 
hauled trailers over the Alp} 
plowed through snowbank/} 
near the Arctic Circle, poung 
through potholes in New Yi 
City and ate dust in Australi) 











endured five searing What emerged from all this is a It has a climate control system 
ners in the Nevada desert, car that’s astonishing indeed. so advanced it can change the 
iently being driven 24 hours The 760 GLE is more aerody- interior air five times a minute 
: namically efficient than a Porsche | even while the caris standing still. 
this testing led to hundreds | 928, yet roomy enough for five The Volvo 760 GLE. 
sign improvements. And adults. It took a long time to get here. 
we d made those improve- It has traveled through a high- But we wanted to make sure that, 
S, we improved on the speed slalom course faster thana | unlike so many cars, once it got 
ovements. Jaguar or Audi. here it stayed. 


THEVoIv0/60 GLE 


The closest thing yet to a perfect car. SER eeeetenel cy 





Spontaneous Expression 
New Luster for a Family Retreat in Palm Springs 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY STEVE CHASE 





Comfort, casualness and color are the 
ingredients with which interior designer 
Steve Chase imbued Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
McKernan’s fifty-year-old Spanish-style 
house in Palm Springs. ABove: The Entrance 
has a handcrafted, aged look. RIGHT: Though 
the berry-toned Living Room is dark and 
lush, natural elements—wood beams, a stone 
bowl, ceramic pieces—convey a f -eling of the 


desert. The Chinese rug is from Decorative 


Carpets. Painting by Hans Peters. FOLLOWING 
PAGES: In the Study, a leather rug resembling 
bark chips contrasts with the soft corduroy of 
sofas and a daybed, and the Haitian cotton 
from Westgate on two small benches. Above 


the sofa is an Afghan kilim from Marc II 
Striped pillow fabric from Clarence House 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BY ARTHUR COLEMAN 


“DESIGNING A SPANISH-Style house is 
like going to a costume party,” com- 
ments interior designer Steve Chase, 
referring to the fifty-year-old Palm 
Springs residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Peter McKernan and their children. 
“This is the kind of house where you 
want a feeling of spontaneity. You 
want pieces that are too big or too 
small or odd looking. If you want to 
add a wing, you don’t want a precise 
balance; you can build it almost any- 
where. If you’re in the mood for a 
certain color, you can paint a room 
that color and get away with it.” 

Mr. Chase, who often works with 
more modern interiors, points out the 
main difference in design approach 
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ABOVE: A wrought-iron chandelier 
sparkles above the parquetry table in 
the Dining Room. Chairs are upholstered 
in brightly colored Thai silk. Pottery dishes 
and ceramic jugs are displayed on a 19th- 
century Welsh dresser. opPposITE: Compactly 
arranged in the Breakfast Room are a ban- 
quette and Lancaster/ Yorkshire-type half- 
spindle-back chairs enlivened with bright 
stripes on the cushions. Fabric here and on 
the dining chairs is from Jack Lenor Larsen. 
Wood beams and posts, walls of textured 
plaster, and Mexican tile floors create a 
rustic mood. Painting is by Jean Rose 


between the two. “The interior of this 
house is frankly a stage setting, rather 
than a design. I went out of my way 
to not balance the rooms. Like a char- 
acter actor, this house will be as good 
twenty years from now as it is today. 
But a modern house can be compared 
to an actress known for her great 
beauty; in twenty years she will still 
have appeal, but not the same appeal 
that made her a star.” 
Colors flow through this house like 
a sunset on a winter day. Though 
they are not bold hues, and are heav- 
ly grayed, they are unusual choices 


for a home. “I’ve seen colors like 


these used in fashion, but I don’t be- 


lieve I’ve ever seen them used in a 


house,” Mr. Chase says. While wor. 

was in progress, painters who had 
been associated with the designer for 
many years and on many projects 
would call him to say, “We have one 
coat on, you’d better come out and 
take a look.” Says Mr. Chase, “Not 
being 100 percent confident myself, 
I'd drive to the house, walk in and 
find the color was not only what I 
thought it would be, but ten times 
better.” Before the rooms were fur 
nished, people who saw them often 
reacted with apprehension. “When } 
saw the rooms half finished, I began 
to feel a bit nervous,” Sally McKernan 
admits. “But I know Steve well and] 
know how he works. I told myself he 
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The darkest hue 
was used in the master 


bedroom for an early 


evening quality. 


knew exactly what he was doing, 
so I just kept quiet.” 

The designer explains that though 
these hues would be difficult to use in 
a modern house with expansive walls 
and high ceilings, here their intensity 
is diluted by oak plank floors and fir 
beams sandblasted to a pale color and 
deep texture, and by walls inter- 
rupted by windows, doors and angu- 
lar areas. The most neutral shade was 
used in the room where the family 
would spend the most time. This was 
balanced against the deep berry tones 
of an adjoining room, “so people 
would not feel overwhelmed by 
color.” The darkest hue was used in 


the master bedroom, to give it a cool 








and dusky or early evening quality. 
Throughout the house, plaster walls 
were either textured with straw, or 
mixed with sand and glue and then 
ribbed with a comb. Contrasting fab- 
rics were combined. Pillows were 
covered with Indian rugs, classic Eu- 
ropean cottons, silks and patterned 
velvets. Pieces from a variety of eras 
and places came together; a silk rug 
from China was combined with 
African bronzes, Navajo pots and a 
palm tree from Thailand. A primitive 
Mexican door became a table. 
Furniture selection often became a 
matter of intuitive decision. “Until 
the pieces were actually here and in 
the rooms,” Steve Chase explains, “I 


See 











didn’t always know what the right 
seasonings would be, to make these 


spaces come together.” Chairs that 
were too serious, or chests that were 
too light or too heavy, came in and 
went out again because they didn’t 
have rapport. “While the rooms are 
not large, the pieces are big, because 
the family likes comfort.” He adds, 
“To do a house without knowing 
the clients would be like designing 
model rooms for nobody.” The big 
lounge chairs are in the house be- 
cause the family—including eight 
children—like to sit two or three on a 
chaise with their feet up, and talk. 
The kitchen was enlarged, enabling 
them to eat and relax in a big country- 
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style room and have easy access to 
patio, pool and tennis court. 

On the day the house was finished, 
Steve Chase arranged for an outdoor 
Mexican lunch. Peter McKernan, a pi- 
lot whose company provides helicop- 
ters for films, and who often flew his 
wife to Palm Springs to follow the 
progress of the work, circled the 
house twice. Ten minutes later the 
family arrived at their new home. 
Sally McKernan says, “When I walked 
through the house, I could not be- 
lieve how it had come together. I real- 
ized it was exactly what we wanted, 


an intimate space where we could 
relax and have fun.” 0 
—Suzanne Stark Morrow 
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Opposite: Silk bedcoverings and plaster 
walls in cool shades of dusk hurry evening 
to the spacious Master Bedroom. Firenze 
armchairs in a deeper hue are from J. Robert 
Scott. The soft, pebbly texture of Berber 
carpeting enhances the desert dimension 

of the design. Shutters from Sunrise Wood 
Products control light. ABOvE: Encircling the 
cool oasis of a pool, the house is lighted in 
an inviting gesture. Feathery palms arch 
gracefully against the evening sky. 





Versailles Domain 
In the Setting of a DVedieval Vlonastery 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JEAN POUBEL, OF CABRERA 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PASCAL HINOUS 
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RIGHT: Reconstructed by interior designer Jean Poubel for a 


young family, the house in the Ile de France was originally built 


tions of a 12th-century priory 





in the 19th century on the found 
rop: A shaded allee runs betwee house, situated in a private park 
setting, and an artificial lake planned by Louis XIV and built by his 
engineers, ABOVE: A stone wall iy leads to the main entrance 
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Originally, a Medieval priory 
stood on the site, linked to Versailles Palace 
by two underground passages. 


WITHIN THE ILE DE FRANCE, to the west 
of Paris, Louis XIV built the palace of 
Versailles. The Impressionists often 
chose to paint in this region of spar- 
kling water and spreading forest, cap- 
turing a changing light that draws 
self-charging beauty from the creamy 
stone of the buildings. 

Aristocratic tradition and the natu- 
ral grace of the landscape were the 
principles interior designer Jean 
Poubel bore in mind when he recon- 
structed a house near Versailles and 
designed the interior. The young 
owners, who are in the entertain- 
ment business, say they go to bed late 
and enjoy waking up in the country 
setting to the sound of birds. 

The house was originally built in 
the nineteenth century over the 
foundations of a twelfth-century pri- 
ory on land graced with plentiful 
springs. Louis XIV bought the prop- 
erty, and bestowed it several times. 
When he planned the Versailles pal- 
ace water gardens and fountains, 
his engineers drew on these very 
springs, and an artificial lake, at the 
center point of the park, was con- 
structed contemporaneously with 
Versailles. The priory was linked to 
the palace by two underground pas- 
sages, now blocked by rubble. 

Under these circumstances, it is not 
surprising that the old priory had its 
ghost, a nobleman who purportedly 
strode through the antecedent of the 
present house, in full suit of armor. 
Due largely to this story, the building 
stood empty for decades, and al- 
though the owners have never seen 





LEFT: In the Living Room, the antique accents of the paintings, a 17th-century cabinet, and a 17th-century 

mirror above an 18th-century console are in marked contrast to the floral fabric of the L-shaped seating group 

and the contemporary tone of the tables. rop: The Venetian crystal chandelier in the Dining Room appears even more 
opulent against the pale Venetian-style plasterwork of the walls and the spare Queen Anne-style chairs. A florid 
Persian carpet complements the 17th-century Venetian fauteuil by the window. ABovE: The wooden beams, table, 

tile floors and brick fireplace introduce rustic textures into an otherwise bright, cheerful and modern Kitchen. 

















Comparing building and design 
to music, the designer believes that they both 
“create and resolve dissonances.” 


or heard anything unearthly, older 
villagers still hold firmly to their tale. 
The owner's wife says she believed in 
the ghost and was a bit disappointed 
when he didn’t appear. 

The priory monks were not to be 
forgotten, either. Workmen excavat- 
ing for the garage unearthed the old 
graveyard, resulting in spine-tingling 
effects on the owners’ children. 

The owners had lived for ten years 
in a chateau on the property and 
when they started this house they 
knew what they wanted. To accom- 
plish their requirements, they called 
on Jean Poubel. M. Poubel believes in 
discipline as a basis for freedom. 
“Poetry,” he says, “must be sure of its 
techniques.” His conversation is stud- 
ded with allusions to music and 
to French architectural tradition. 
“Building and design,” he remarks, 
“create and resolve dissonances.” He 
extends the metaphor with refer- 
ences to Bach, a favorite composer, 
and to France’s Gothic cathedrals. In 
each he sees a coursing of energy to- 
ward final harmony. 

To achieve this intellectual ideal, 
he gives rigorous attention to detail. 
Once the structure and tradition are 
established, the human element 
comes into play, because, says M. 
Poubel, “Man constructs on human 
bases.” Thus, after he preserved the 
purity of line in the old priory crypt, 
he updated the space into a games 
and projection room, where the 
warmth and bonhomie of a growing 
family help bring the twentieth century 
into Medieval precincts. “It’s good,” 








rop: What was formerly a Medieval crypt has been updated into a Games Room. Says the designer, of this par- 





ticular transformation, “It’s good to be in the rhythm of life.” ABovE: A feeling of cool repose reigns in the Roman 
Bath. The bath itself is actually a pool large enough for swimming. Contemporary trompe l'oeil paintings by Jean-Marie 
Rudelle, and tropical vegetation, contribute exotic imagery. RIGHT: In the Guest Room, the fanciful frills of the can- 
opy are balanced by the solidity of an antique English bureau and an armoire that incorporates Louis XIII doors. 
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he says, “to be in the rhythm of life.” 

Interior design was undertaken 
with the collaboration of his associ- 
ate, Marie-Claude Guillou. “TI direct 
the orchestra,” he remarks, “but when 
] look for a special sound effect, 
Marie-Claude finds it for me.” 

The owner’s wife takes pleasure 
in discovering objects herself, un- 
earthing them in France or bringing 
them back from her travels. Some- 
times the objects determined the de- 
sign of an entire room. Three years 
ago in Toulouse, she found an appeal- 
ing nineteenth-century French terra- 
cotta group. The sizable collection 
since built from this initial acquisi- 
tion influenced the style and coloring 
of the master bedroom. 

Other objects found by the owners 
have similarly contributed to the 
decor. The dining room has been de- 
signed around a crystal chandelier, 
and one of the focal points in the 
kitchen is a still life of game. 

Around the park are areas of farm- 
land. The owners themselves have a 
small farm, where they help with 
planting and harvesting. “It’s a fam- 
ily home,” Jean Poubel says, “not a 
museum. I like to deal with people of 
any age and discover their enthusi- 
asms. Then I add my enthusiasm to 
theirs. Like a peasant, I take the fruits 
of the season. Each season has its fra- 
grance. | work with what’s around 
me, but I have no recipes.” 

The house is drawn from many 
seasons, tradition blended with mod- 
ernity, ghost stories and romping 
children, memories of court intrigue 
and older memories of monks peace- 
fully fishing their well-stocked pools 
before the Sun King had ever been 
thought of. In it, the past lives at 
peace with the present. 

—Catherine Styles-McLeod 














LEFT: Softly radiant colors and fabrics in the Master Bedroom are reinforced by the gentle 

figures of the rondelle and the delicate late-18th-century fireplace. The simplicity of the rattan set- 

tee by the window counters the heavier lines of a Regency commode. above: The Master Bath gleams with 
pale, painted woodwork, mirrors, and a copper tub. A terra-cotta motif found throughout the house is echoed 
by the medallion against the mirror, the flasks by the tub, and the tiled floor. ror: In one area of the Study, an 
old hunting horn rests on a Piedmont chair. Trompe |’oeil paintings, replete with mirror, capture sylvan 
scenes of the park setting outside, and an ermine is poised on what appears to be a terrace wall. 
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ARTISTS ALERT to feminine adornment 
reflecting personality and social sta- 
tus have painted women in hats vary- 
ing from demure to flamboyant. 
They responded profusely to the 
froths of veiling, gardens of roses and 
fountains of feathers often worn by 
Victorian women promenading on 
days warmed with spring sunlight. 
For these bonbons of millinery in- 
vited admiring or envious glances as 
they seasonally complemented styl- 
ish gowns richly draped above pet- 
ticoats of sibilant silk. 

Feminine wardrobes have been 
graced with hats for centuries. In Re- 
naissance years, a few daring females 
donned mannish felt hats for riding. 
But the parade of caps, snoods and 
varied hoods, long worn by women 
and documented by artists, was not 
interrupted by broader acceptance of 
ladies’ hats until the late 1800s. The 
sailing of the Pilgrims to America, 
however, was delayed for eleven 
years by the “Millinery War’—a 
quarrel over proper hats for the 
women to wear on the voyage. 

In the next century essayist Joseph 
Addison observed, “There is not so 
variable a thing in nature as a Lady’s 
head-dress. .. .’” His view was pic- 
torially upheld by Copley, Hogarth, 
Watteau, Gainsborough and other 
painters, who posed models in count- 
less styles of caps, bonnets and hats. 

The Oriental-inspired turban be- 
came a stylish part of a lady’s portrait 
in the early 1800s, but the bonnet pre- 
vailed—Queen Victoria was seldom 
without one. And from beneath poke 
bonnets, scores of young ladies 
glanced shyly at beaux, inspiring 
poet Nora Perry’s words, “Tying her 
bonnet under her chin,/ She tied her 
young man’s heart within.” 

Increasing travel heralded in the 
mid-nineteenth century the heyday 
of the hat. Empress Eugénie hoarded 
chapeaux in a separate room at the 
Tuileries, and wore as many as five 
different ones in the course of a day. 
Creative American milliners de- 
signed spring hats with veiling, com- 
plete birds of paradise, and even corn 
ears, to avoid embarrassing duplica- 


Art: Les Chapeaux 


Maillinery Allure Mirrored in Figurative Painting 


tion of plumage for patrons strolling 
in annual Easter parades. 

Various narrative painters of the 
late 1800s and early 1900s depicted 
their wealthy female contemporaries 
wearing myriad modes of hats dur- 
ing the hours spent at afternoon teas 
and the opera, playing croquet, gam- 
bling at Monte Carlo, or paying calls. 
J. J. Tissot’s The Last Evening is a 





OPPOSITE: Girl in Yellow Hat, Pierre 

Auguste Renoir, 1885. Oil on canvas; 

26%” x 21%'’. Chromatic strokes of color 
create a luminous rhythm defining the fig- 
ure of a young girl posing in a straw hat be- 
decked with flowers and ribbons. Acquavella 
Galleries, Inc., New York. ABOVE: Portrait of 
Helen Sears, Mary Cassatt, 1907. Pastel on 
paper; 264” x 21%”. Joining the Impression- 
ists in Paris, this American artist uses 
hatches of complementary hues to frame 
the softly modeled features of her close 
friend. Kennedy Galleries, New York. 
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ABOVE: Femme se coiffant, Edgar Degas, 
circa 1884. Oil on canvas; 24” x 30”. Degas 
combines patternlike forms and flat colors 

to capture the unguarded gesture of a 

woman adjusting her hat in the mirror. 
Galerie Robert Schmit, Paris. RIGHT: Portrait 
of Marianne von Werefkin, Gabriele Munter, 
1912. Oil on cardboard; 13” x 22’’. Freely 
applied curvilinear shapes form a manneristic 


portrait of the artist’s fur-hatted friend and 


colleague. Galerie Gunzenhauser, Munich 
OPPOSITE: La Femme a la voilette, after Boldini 
circa 1900. Oil on canvas; 22” x 21’. Influ- 
ced by the loose brushwork of the Dutch 
master Frans Hals, the artist catches the 
expressive gaiety of a frilly hatted so 
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highly polished scene of a young lady 
in a small hat enjoying the luxury 
and romance of yachting. And Lily 
Langtry stressed the importance of 
ladies’ headgear among the rich, in 
the years when she was London’s 
foremost fashion innovator, by later 
recalling, “I spent every possible 
moment planning bizarre hats.” 

When Victorian restrictions even- 
tually yielded to Edwardian splendor, 
pompadours were surmounted by 
millinery extravaganzas of aigrettes 
and ostrich plumes anchored with 
large decorative hatpins. Men in 
foulard cravats punctuated with 
stickpins escorted fashionable ladies 
Wearing enormous “Merry Widow” 
hats to the theater, where programs 
tactfully reminded the devotees, “The 
prettiest, wisest and most charming 
women take their hats off during 
a theatrical performance.” 

The advent of bobbed hair intro- 
duced the svelte cloche—a hallmark 
of the 1920s. Painted by Edward Hop- 
per, the cloche preluded ensuing de- 
cades of millinery fashions adapted to 
the increasingly active lives of twen- 
tieth-century women. 

To the couturier, the hats women 
wear with verve, vanity, and even in- 
souciance, complete and distinguish a 
costume. To the artist, and to women 
themselves, hats can mirror a var- 
iety of moods and modes and symbol- 
ize femininity. Nineteenth-century 
painter Elisabeth Vigee-Lebrun sum- 
marized these diverse views when 
she placed a crisp white hat on her 
black curls for her self-portrait, and 
presented a lively and stunning ex- 
pression of her own charm. 

—Betty Rivera 

















opposite: La Robe jaune, Henri Thomas, 

date unknown. Oil on canvas; 48” x 35”. 
The subject’s bare shoulders offer dramatic 
foil for her fashionably dark dress and feath- 
ered hat. Whitford & Hughes, London. 
ABOVE RIGHT: Jeune elegante, Pierre-Georges 
Jeanniot, circa 1900. Oil on canvas; 18” x 24’. 
Adorned with frothy lace and a rose-decked 
hat, an elegant lady reclines languorously. 
Nevill Keating, London. RIGHT: Stella au cha- 
peau fleuri, Kees van Dongen, 1908. Oil on 
canvas; 25” x 214%4’". Van Dongen incorporates 
simple motifs and intense colors to render 

a coquettish woman in a flowered hat. 
Sotheby Parke Bernet & Co., London. 
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A Polished Approach 


Fashion Designer's New York City Pied-a-Terre 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY RUBEN DE SAAVEDRA, ASID 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 





WHEN NOTED ITALIAN fashion designer 
Miguel Cruz asked his friend and fel- 
low Cuban, interior designer Rubén 
de Saavedra, to transform a small 
white-walled duplex occupying the 
upper floors of an eastside Manhattan 
townhouse into an appropriate 
pied-a-terre, there was for both men 
that sense of security born of an in- 
formed appreciation of each other's 
skills and needs. “Miguel is very con- 
sistent in his tastes,” says Mr. de 
Saavedra. “He prefers a contempo- 
rary background done in a classic 
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manner with Oriental accents. But 
consistency of taste does not by any 
means imply sameness.” 

For the peripatetic fashion de- 
signer, his New York home was to be 
totally different from his spacious 
apartment on Rome’s via Sistina. “A 
New York apartment should be just 
that—a New York apartment,” the in- 
terior designer says with unhesitat- 
ing conviction. “It should not be a 
garden. It should not be an airy beach 
house. What it should be is very com- 
fortable, very practical and, like the 





Rubén de Saavedra’s design for the New York pied-a-terre of his friend, Italian fashion designer 

Miguel Cruz, reflects Mr. Cruz’s preference for a classically styled contemporary setting with Oriental 

accents. OPPOSITE: A mirrored screen at the Entrance creates the effect of a small foyer. On the Chinese huang 
hua-li altar table are a sculpture, Gigantea 1971, by Rotella, and a lang-yao glazed vase. The bronze sculpture on the 
floor, The Dog, is by Fernando Botero. ABOVE: In the Living Room is Mr. Cruz’s collection of Chinese lang-yao 
porcelains. The Louis Philippe-style chairs have fabric from Zumsteg; the lacquered bench is from Karl 
Springer. On the Victorian Neo-Classical mantel, Indian marble obelisks flank a plate by Vertes. 





ABOVE: The designer says that the Living 


Room 
area. Both functional 


ind 


combines a working and entertaining 
legant, it provides a good setting for glamorous people.” The dark, 
unobtrusive mirrored background serves to dramatize the more vividly colored pieces, as do the 
neutral hues of the carpet and sofa. The painting, | 
the table is a 19th-century Japanese bronze crab 


liver, is by Dominique Pararythioti. On 
opposite: The Parsons table in the Living 
ain head of Buddha is Chinese 


Room doubles as a dining table and buffet. The porcel 








“Sometimes we are like painters 
playing with light and shadow. And 
sometimes like composers.’ 


city, very international and dra- 
matic.” As a coda he adds, “If there is 
a view, that has a part to play too.” 
His words are a blueprint for this 
urban retreat. High ceilings and 
slanted windows reminiscent of an 
artist’s studio, together with a wind- 
ing staircase, composed the archi- 
tectural base of the apartment. To 
achieve coherence and an illusion of 
space within limited confines, the de- 
signer installed glass walls undercoat- 
ed in a dark background color. “Like 
caviar,” remarks Rubén de Saavedra, 
“they are neither gray nor black. 
Only the ceilings and the metal stair- 
way are black.” What has evolved is a 
cave of dramatic tranquillity amid the 





canyons of Manhattan. Through an 
adroit use of mirror on the living 
room fireplace wall above a classic 
Victorian mantel, and in the entry- 
way by a freestanding screen, every 
angle of the sleek surroundings is re- 
flected chiaroscuro. “A fashion de- 


signer is necessarily involved with 
color and pattern,” explains Mr. de 
Saavedra, “and we turned to a restful 
neutrality of color here. It avoids dis- 
sonance and is very relaxing.” 

The designer underlines the dual 
role of this pied-a-terre as a place for 
disciplined work and convivial, and 
often spontaneous, entertaining. 
“When Miguel comes to New York,” 
he notes, “he loves to see his friends.” 
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Embodying the twin virtues of 
functionalism and versatility, a Par- 
sons table is a desk for the fashion de- 
signer by day, a buffet at night. With 
the sure stroke of an artist adding 
depth to his canvas, Mr. de Saavedra 
places the table in front of an expanse 
of windows, where its heft and sim- 
plicity of line support a typical mid- 
town 
are like painters,” says the designer, 


cityscape. “Sometimes we 
“playing with light and shadow. 
And sometimes like composers.” 
forced. 
Ruben de Saavedra makes his own 


The analogies are not 


drawings to the sound of Mozart and 
speaks of design and decoration in 
musical terms. “There is, in every 
room, a high note, a moderato and an 
adagio,” he says. “In this room, the 
high note is most definitely the red 
parchment stool a la chinoise. It has 
the greatest intensity. The moderato 


consists of the paintings, the flowers 
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the patterns of shadows cast by ob- 
jects carefully illuminated; and the 
adagio—in a low register, of course— 
is the deep-hued walls.” 

In this collaboration between two 
professionals, Miguel Cruz is respon- 
sible for a very personal infusion of 
vibrato—a textural fillip Ruben de 
Saavedra applauds. “As a rule,” says 
the designer, “when I return to a 
home I have completed, I like it better 
because the owners have added their 
personal touches. The more interest- 
ing the individual, the more intrigu- 
ing the home becomes.” 

"he paths on which both men set 
off to success originated in different 
corners of the design world, but their 
guideposts were identical: honest, 
uncompromising attention to quality 
and a controlled audacity of style. In 
this quintessential New York home, 
the paths converge. | 

—Elaine B. Steiner 
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Opposite: A 19th-century Chinese hanging scroll is highlighted on the Landing in front 

of the bedroom. ABOvE: To create the illusion of space in the small Bedroom, the designer kept 
it as monotone as possible, using dark, caviar tones. The painting, Nude Lady, is by Jean-Pierre 

. Cassigneul, while the abstract work is by Sheradski. Beside the bed is a huang hua-li and pine 
19th-century Chinese bench. Wall lamp from Hansen. Says Mr. de Saavedra, “A New York 
apartment should be just that—very comfortable, practical, international and dramatic.” 





Architecture: Robert Graham 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 





Artist Robert Graham combined the disciplines of art and architecture in designing a 
house for Roy and Carol Doumani in Venice, California. ABOvE: The double door of the front en- 
trance opens to reveal a fresco; both the fresco and the stained glass entryway unit are by David Novros. 
opposite: The large front window can be raised, transforming the living area into an open terrace. 


A WEEK AFTER Carol and Roy Doumani 
asked artist Robert Graham to create a 
sculpture for the new beach house 
they were planning, in Venice, Cal- 
ifornia, Graham invited them to his 
studio, where he presented a wax 
model, not of a sculpture, but of a 
house he proposed for the site. 


Roy Doumani recalls: “Bob said, 
‘I'd like to design the house,’ and I 
asked him, “Have you ever built a 
house?’ His answer was, ‘No, but I 
have ideas.’ ’”’ The Doumanis, who 
had long collected Graham’s sculp- 
ture, listened to the ideas, were im- 
pressed by his enthusiasm and 


decided to take the risk. But they did 
more than agree to his design: Their 
commitment to seeing the house 
properly built became so strong that, 
after trial and error with conven- 
tional contractors, they took over the 
contracting themselves. Thus the™ 
project became a collaboration that 

















Architecture 

and art, in the 
completed house, are 
working together. 





Many contemporary artists incorporated 
works of art into the structure of the | 


ouse 
Billy Al Bengston is re ponsible for the por be 
low the main entrance stairway, top, and for the 
grillwork, above, at the base of the building 
RIGHT: Originally conceived as a duplex, this ab 
stract cubic shell in the shape of a U was trans 


formed into a single-family dwelling 
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has emerged as one of the most 
provocative and controversial houses 
of the recent architectural past. 
When Graham and the Doumanis 
met at his studio, the sculptor was re- 
ally presenting two sets of ideas—one 
implicit, one explicit. Implicit in the 
lost-wax model was a sculptor’s ap- 
proach and sensibility. The exterior 
architectural skin of the model could 
have been cast for a bronze of the 
house as an idea. Graham spoke of 
the house as a shelter for the human 
body—the body that is the central 
subject of his sculptures. Throughou 
the design he showed the same con- 
cern for proportion and dimension 
expressed in his meticulous figura- 
tive bronzes. He also approached the 
design as an artist who had long 





ABOVE: David Novros’s stained glass entryway unit amplifies the feeling that the 
interior evolved from the exterior. The diagonal pattern of the floor, leading into the music room, is by 
Billy Al Bengston. opposite: The architecture and art disciplines Robert Graham assumed while creating 
the Doumani house are reflected in the recurrent step motif of the staircase, and in his statue, Cherie. 


worked in studios: the high ceilings, 
voluminous spaces, skylights and 
strong uninterrupted walls of his 
own studio—and the concentration it 
allows—became the template con- 
cept for the Doumani interior. 

The explicit idea Graham pre- 
sented to the Doumanis was that the 
house should “make occasions for 
works of art” that would be phys- 
ically integrated into the structure: 
“Everything is a possibility—walls, 
ceilings, doors.” He proposed to find 
the artists to do murals, mosaics, 
stained glass windows and architec- 
tural features for specific places. 

Graham wanted to demystify art 
by bringing art and artist back from a 
“self-indulgent, removed and esoteric 
world” to an everyday living context. 


In the Doumani house, the artist } 
would work “in a framework of cre- 
ative franchise, not in a context of 
avant-gardism or alienation.” Works 
of art and the building could be 
closely associated, without being acts” 
of aesthetic risk or examples of the 
latest, sharpest cutting edge. 

The Doumani structure is at last” 
completed, and it survives its intellec-" 
tual burden with liveliness. 

Attention is not forced to the im- 
place art, which occupies the house 
without ostentation, each piece Te) 
sponding to the nature of the loca= 
tion. The full-wall fresco by David. 
Novros, in the entryway, is a color 
abstraction of the sunset—an abstrac= 
tion that comes to life when low 
western sunlight filters through 
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opposite: The feeling of an artist’s studio is transmitted by high ceilings and voluminous spaces, which became the 
template concept for the Doumani interior. A glass and bronze table by Gayle Wegman, in the Dining Area, is highlighted by 
Robert Graham’s Dance Column I. Top LEFT: The design of the Kitchen reflects how the artists perceived the house: In Billy Al Bengston’s cabinets and 
Anthony Berlant’s door, both aesthetics and functionalism were combined, integrating art and architecture at every level. TOP RIGHT: On 
the roof terrace is a mosaic by Joanna Pousette-Dart. ABOVE: The front cube of the house is echoed from the rear cube. 























opposite: A Terry Schoonhoven ceiling mural adds to the museumlike quality of the Music Room, which includes various instruments 
and Robert Graham’s Dance Column II. Top LEFT: Figurative and sculptural forms are combined in the Sitting Room, with a Graham statue, Heather, 
a Berlant door, and furniture by Gayle Wegman and Robert Graham. Top RIGHT: The skylight effectively integrates Terry Schoonhoven’s 
mural. ABOVE AND FOLLOWING PaGEs: An engraved balustrade by Billy Al Bengston embraces the large front window of the house and sections off 
the living area from the upstairs Sitting Area and Master Bedroom, for which Bengston repeated the design of the kitchen cabinets. 















































squares of colored glass on the op- 
posite wall. The engraved glass of the 
balustrade, by Bengston, refracts 
southern light. A Joanna Pousette- 
Dart mosaic in the stairwell leading to 
the roof deck captures light in its 
glass fragments, with the noon sun. 

Robert Graham’s strong columnar 
figures are positioned to involve the 
architecture. One taut female bronze 
picks up an implicit axis in the rear 
half of the house, firming the line 
with her own strong frontality. An- 
other nude faces the setting sun with 
the conviction of an Egyptian statue: 
The sun’s rays penetrate the house 
through the large front window and 
activate the tension of her body. 

The spatial clarity and lightness of 
the house, and the simplicity of the 
walls, silhouette these figures and 
turn people into sculptural shapes. 
Nothing is busy in this interior; in his 
capacity as architect, Graham antici- 
pated the art and assumed it would 
give the house detail. 

Graham also conceived the house 
so that it alludes to the human body: 
a bronze-finished trim around a 
doorway frames the person walking 
through it, establishing human scale 
graphically within the volume of a 
room. The handrails, door handles 
and window latches are also bronze- 
finished, as though the house turns to 
bronze where the hand touches it. 
The human being seems to be the 
link between the bronze sculpture 
and the house. Graham emphasizes 
the human scale in the house in a re- 
current step motif by making each 
run of steps the height of a six-foot 
person, and each tread a full twelve 
inches deep. This stepped form is an 
anthropomorphic reference. 

The house is not, however, de- 
signed in the image of man—it does 
not make the human figure into ar- 
chitectural elements or metaphors. The 
structure remains a cubic shell—ab- 
stract and in some ways immaterial. 


continued on page 182 





The house, conceived in 1978, “will 
continue to adapt to our needs,” says Roy 
Doumani, “and to what we think will make it 
better.” He feels it will always be evolving. 


























Gardens: 
Artful Landscape at Clapton Court 


Reclaiming a Wilderness of Plantings in Somerset 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


TEN KALEIDOSCOPIC acres, an English 
garden for all seasons amid rich 
green parkland, surround Clapton 
Court, the Somerset home of Captain 
Simon Loder, his wife, Penelope, and 
their children. The winding drive- 
way that approaches the residence is 
a garden in its own right, with tall 
trees and a sparkling array of varie- 
gated leaf and color. The house over- 


At Clapton Court, in Somerset, Capt. and 
Mrs. Simon Loder have restored the beauty 
of a ten-acre parklike garden with flowered 
glades and peaceful vistas. opposiTE: Cedar 
and sweet buckeye trees add grandeur near a 
lily pond at the north facade of the limestone 
residence. ABOVE: At the top of the water 
garden, a weeping golden chain tree and a 
fernleaf full-moon maple are underplanted 
with primroses, juniper and glyceria. 





looks the sheltered formal gardens, 
beyond which are a grove of newly 
planted rare trees and shrubs, a 
stream, a recently excavated pond 
and, finally, a series of glades. 

“A lovely setting with lovely trees 
is what Clapton Court has been for 
centuries,” the Loders agree. They 
found bewitchingly more than that 
when they set out house-hunting, a 






































mere five years ago. Under a tangle of 
twenty years’ neglect lay stone ter- 


races, derelict water gardens and 
massive unkempt hedges. Lost path- 
ways wound their way along streams 
and up the hillside through a tangled 
wilderness of plantings. All this had 
been the life’s work, earlier this 
century, of Louis Martineau, the 
scion of an ancient Huguenot family. 
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He sought no fame for his endeavors 
and so their demise raised no outcry. 

Some unseen power must have 
guided Captain Loder, then an un- 
tried gardener, to this hidden, lost 
garden. His careers, until that time, 
had included soldiering and the Lon- 
don stock market. However, the 
guiding power must have been well 
informed in bloodlines, for, as Simon 


Loder says, “members of my family 
have done nothing but make gardens 
and breed race horses, for approx- 
imately a hundred and fifty years. 
“But I have really become a plant 
man,” he says. “Today if I even hear 
of a plant that appeals to me I will 
somehow invent a place for it.” Pen- 
elope Loder determines the aesthetics 
of the garden and enthusiastically 
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masses and blends the colors. “I am 
mad about colors and shapes,” she 
says, “and almost feel, as I garden, 
that I am taking house interiors out- 
doors.” In her carefully wrought 
schemes, gentle-toned mixed borders 
of white, gray-green and yellow com- 
bine strikingly against dark back- 
grounds of high hedges. Even the 
shaded underplanting of the wild 


OPPOSITE: Punctuating a swath of 
lawn is a young hedge of cotoneaster and 
a stone wall cloaked in misty aubretia. TOP 
LEFT: A verdant archway frames a view 
of a pebbled path, herbaceous borders, 
and hedges clipped with geometric pre- 
cision. TOP RIGHT: Wild and cultivated plants 
and shrubbery commingle in one of 
several glades distinguishing the woodland 
garden. ABOVE LEFT: Foxgloves and rhododen- 
drons create a bastion of color. ABOVE 
RIGHT: Yellow flag irises thrive in a wooded 
glade where natural streams form a pond. 


woodland up the hill—her husband’s 
favorite spot—is a brilliant palette at- 
testing to her artistry. 

The large family house and its im- 
mediate surroundings are Penelope 
Loder’s special love. Around the 
house is the formal garden, where 
stone terraces retain heavily planted 
beds. Tall and pendulous grasses, ris- 
ing like fountains from the borders, 








provide height, form and profile. 
Hanging plants, green and shot with 
color, tumble down to soften the 
horizontal abruptness of walls. Broad 
gravel and stone-paved paths lead be- 
tween plants in pots, which strate- 
gically direct the eye to distant 
perspectives. The series of impressive 
stone steps rise, past lawns and Mrs. 


Loder’s mixed herbaceous and shrub 


ABOVE: Colors merge in a wooded area 
abloom with rhododendron and a golden 
chain tree. “I am mad about colors and 


shapes,”” says Mrs. Loder. opposiTe: The 


highest spot in the woodland garden was 
completely overgrown with cherry laurel 
when the Loders acquired the property. By 
dint of much clearing and replanting, 
they brought, in Captain Loder’s words, “a 
whole renaissance to this lost world.” 


borders, towards a summer house pa- 
vilion and small farmhouse. Here, 
ancient trees form a background as 
effective in beauty as they are in 
blocking unkind winds. A huge rock- 
ery is kept “pin neat,” so that each 
tiny alpine can be clearly seen. 

The formal terracing also flanks the 


central focus of the garden: massive ~ 


clipped hedges of holly, yew, box and 





hornbeam. These lofty sculpted walls 
of greenery conceal and protect a su- 
perb display of roses, while the great 
arched entrances invite access and, 
from within, frame tranquil pan- 
oramas of landscaped order. 

To Captain Loder, the garden’s se- 
ries of carefully directed vistas repre- 
sent “moments of rest.” Linked by 
informal paths, these vistas either 


lead to a distant horizon or offer 
glimpses of a far garden prospect. In- 
terspersed among them are meticu- 
lously planted glades—a haven for 
birds and butterflies. Rich with aes- 
thetic and botanic interest, these in- 
clude exotic shrubs, towering trees 
and vivid underplanting, punctuated 


‘by paths, pools, streams and rocks. 


Although they take great pleasure 


in viewing the spectrum of their hor- 
ticultural achievements, Penelope 
and Simon Loder are equally inter- 
ested in their future plans for the gar- 
den. Surveying the demesne in the 
manner of a general devising a far- 
reaching strategy, Captain Loder 
muses, “Of course, we would love to 
take in those fields one day.” [ 

—Sir Humphry Wakefield 
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Orlando's Tower 
Design for a Centuries-Old Studio / Home in Umbria 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY SEBASTIAN 
ARCHITECTURE BY GIORGIO LEONE AND MARCELLO CONFETTI 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERTO GRANATA 








SEVERAL YEARS AGO, While looking for 
a new home, Sebastian, as he is 
known to his clients, left his native 
Munich for Italy, in search of what 
critic Van Wyck Brooks once defined 
as “the utilizable past.” Sebastian 
makes objects and furniture from 
wood. He had been told that Umbria 
was one of the most enchanting and 
remote of Italian regions, and the 
least afflicted by building specula- 
tion. Umbria stood for the green 
(grass) and blue (skies) celebrated 


OPPOSITE ABOVE AND opposite: The studio 
home of Sebastian, who makes objects and 
furniture from wood, commands the summit 
of a hill in Umbria. Known as Orlando’s 
Tower, the building was initially constructed 
as a fortress, in 1200. It later became a con- 
vent. Exteriors were recently restored by 
architects Giorgio Leone and Marcello Con- 
fetti. ABOVE: Doors opening onto a courtyard 
were made by Sebastian. LEFT: Restoration of 
the interiors included the walls and masonry. 
Sebastian also made most of the furniture. 








ABOVE: Inside the tower portion of the struc- 
ture, where Sebastian lives and works, 19th- 
century French tapestries provide a soft 
counterpoint to the stone walls. The lamp, by 
Sebastian, is also a piece of wood sculpture. 
His work is characterized by a sculptural 
quality, and he spurns modern technology 
RIGHT: The vaulted Dining Room exem- 
plifies the Spartan yet warm simplicity found 
throughout the tower. OPPOSITE ABOVE: Tool 
racks identify the workroom. opposirTeE: In 
one wing of the tower is Sebastian’s Studio 
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by poets and songwriters. It had been 
the land of great mystics such as Saint 
Francis of Assisi and Jacopone of 
Todi, and exquisite painters such as 
Perugino and Pinturicchio. 

“T hoped,” he says, “to find some- 
thing in the country, because I don’t 
like cities.” So he explored Umbria, 
bypassing some of the most obvious, 
though undeniably beautiful, areas 
and towns. He thus ruled out Assisi 
and decided likewise against Gubbio, 
notwithstanding the bird-filled skies 











prophesied by the region’s most an- 
cient chronicle, the famous Tavole Eu- 
gubine. His quest ultimately led him 
to an isolated hillock south of Todi, 
where he stopped the car in front of a 
rather dilapidated building, massive 
yet elegant. He gazed for a long time 
at the robust tower outlined against 
the Perugian sky. “I suddenly felt,” 
he says, “that I had arrived home.” 

Called Orlando’s Tower, the build- 
ing was constructed in 1200, as one of 
the fortresses of Todi. In 1500, when 





Umbria passed under papal domin- 
ion, the structure was converted into 
a convent and maintained that status 
for a couple of centuries. In the early 
eighteenth century, the convent be- 
came a farm, and the tower took an- 
other name, I! Capecchio, “hemp,” 
probably because of the neighboring 
hemp fields. It remained a thriving 
farmhouse until the beginning of this 
century when, due to a series of cir- 
cumstances, it was abandoned. Al- 
though disfigured by centuries of 
































ABOVE: Wooden mannequins from the late 


18th century offer a surreal comment on the 


curved, contemporary bed in a Guest room 
oprosirE: Orlando's Tower was previously an 
abandoned tarmhouse. The remote area pro 


vides Sebastian with the seclusion he desires 


misfortune and neglect, the exteriors 
of Orlando’s Tower were successfully 
restored by the intricate skills of ar- 
chitects Giorgio Leone and Marcello 
Confetti, who in 1975 presented to 
Sebastian an astonishingly accurate 
replica of the original structure. 
Sebastian himself undertook the 
restoration of the interior, With the 
help of local tradesmen and the cau- 
tious use of sandblasting machines, 
he erased from the venerable walls 
the many scars accumulated over the 


years. Satisfied with the result, he 
proceeded to finish the ancient floors 
with the authenticity they deserved. 

“I’m interested in natural, rather 
than technological, products,” he com- 
ments, Above all else, he was deter- 
mined to demonstrate the truth of 
William Morris’s assertion that “the 
machine, suppressing personal in- 
vention, has suppressed the delight 
of the man who works.” 

The construction of sculptural fur- 
niture was, after all, his craft. He had 





already made, or was in the process of 
making, tables, beds and shelves for 
many of the most noted Roman pub- 
lic figures, including writers Alberto 
Moravia, Engo Siciliano, and Dacia 
Maraini. So for his own home, Sebas- 
tian made his own furniture. With 
delight, as always. And also, as al- 
ways, he made all the joints and pins 
out of wood, since his work is charac- 
terized by the absence of metal sup- 
ports. He used only the best old 
wood, some of which he had re- 


covered from the original girders. 


“I feel that a house should be a re- 
flection of the person living there,” 
Sebastian says. “A house and the ob- 
jects in it represent the feelings of the 
occupant. I haven’t been influenced 
by any artistic or interior design 
ideas. In designing the tower I tried to 
project only what I felt.” 

In the stark harmony of the ancient 
setting, seen against the high stone 
‘walls, the carved furniture presents a 
strange but felicitous appearance, 


reminiscent of those pieces fashioned 
by Robinson Crusoe to lend some civ- 
ilized comfort to his shipwrecked 
state. There is, however, this dif- 
ference: Sebastian’s furniture projects 
not only the image of comfort, but 
also that of beauty. Although undeni- 
ably contemporary, the pieces pos- 
sess a purity of line in harmony with 
both the Spartan design of the tower 
itself and the natural grace of the sur- 
rounding Umbrian hills. 0 

Gigi Caorsi 








The Collectors: 


Today's Art in a Victorian House 
Mr. and Dvirs. C. David Robinson in Marin County 





INTERIOR DESIGN BY C. DAVID ROBINSON, AIA, OF ROBINSON, MILLS & WILLIAMS 


A BEAUTIFULLY detailed Victorian coun- 
try house in northern California; 
contemporary paintings, drawings, 
photographs, sculpture and ceramics; 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 





English and American furniture 
all lose their separate identities and 


become part of Mr. and Mrs. C. David 


Robinson's aesthetic environment. 
“We don’t think of it as a collection,” 
says Mary Robinson It’s a very 
spontaneous, growing thing, and we 
really don’t know where it’s going 





PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


The Robinsons’ lives—both profes- 
sional and private—are dominated 
by the arts. She is the newly ap- 
pointed director of development for 
the San Francisco Art Institute; he is 
an architect, past president of the 
board of the San Francisco Art In- 
stitute, recently a member of the 
board of trustees of the San Francisco 
Museum of Modern Art, and cur- 
rently serving in an advisory capacity 
at the University Art Museum, Berke- 
ley. Their three children are very 





A deeply felt involvement with contempo- 
rary art underlies the collection Mr. and Mrs. 
C. David Robinson have assembled in their 
Victorian country house in northern Califor- 
nia, designed by Mr. Robinson. OpPosiTE: A 
focus for the Entrance Hall, a Balthus water- 
color, was “one of the earliest works we 
selected together,” Mrs. Robinson says. The 
lowboy is Queen Anne. In the foreground is 
an American child’s chair. ABOVE: Lake, 1958, 
by Morris Louis, adorns the Entrance Hall. 
The chair is 19th-century Italian. To enhance 
the art, walls throughout the residence were 
painted in twenty-four tones, including 
many whites, and the original redwood de- 
tailing was restored. ABOVE LEFT: The gar- 
den shelters a life-size fiberglass horse. 
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much a part of this art-oriented 
world and art-filled house. “They 
do have a feeling for it,” Mrs. Robin- 
son says. “For example, the multi- 
colored chairs around the terrace 
table are theirs, painted to match 
their rooms, in colors they selected. 
David teases them about finding 
their places by the colors.” 

In a sense, the Arts and Crafts- 


style house itself is the centerpiece of 
the collection. Built in Marin County 
circa 1800, “it was created,” David 
Robinson explains, “for one of the 
members of the San Francisco colony 
who came to Marin in the summer, in 
the years when you just put your 
family on the ferry in June and 
picked them up in September. It is 
countrified Victorian in its interior 


detail and was obviously designed by | 
someone who knew enough about 
space to make it generous. For many 
years we drove by the house, hoping 
someday it would be ours, and we 
were finally able to buy it in 1969.” 
The task of renovating the new ac- 
quisition naturally fell to Mr. Robin- 
son, though he observes that he is 
“not a very good client” for himself. 











ABOVE: A Helen Frankenthaler painting 

and an Ellsworth Kelly lithograph animate 
the Living Room. Mark diSuvero’s David 
Mary is of steel. Ceramics are by (left to 
right) Ron Nagel, Mavis Jukes Hudson, 
Robert Hudson and Richard Shaw. Velvet- 
upholstered seating and the Italian lamp are 
from Stendig. ABOVE RIGHT: In the Living 
Room, the Ralph Humphrey oil is titled Why 
I Don't Paint Like Rothko. RicHT: Both the 
Sitting Room and Ad Reinhardt’s Black Paint- 
ing are perfect squares. The drawing is by 
Mel Bochner. The sled is American. 





During the many months of restora- 
tion, the redwood trim was returned 
to its natural patina; the walls were 
painted in twenty-four colors (with 
more than a dozen shades of white) 
selected by artist Don Kaufman; and 
the attic was restructured to create a 
large open space (divided by eight 
partitions forming the bedrooms) 
that focuses upward on the elegant 
hip roof. The Robinsons finally real- 
ized their dream, moving in, in 1970. 
And at last there was a perfect place 


for their ever-growing art collection. 

Mary Robinson remembers that 
the beginning of their mutual desire 
to acquire works of art was almost 
simultaneous with their marriage. 
“IT gave David a portfolio of Leonard 
Baskin woodcuts and he gave me a 
Baskin owl. Three or four years later 
we began to buy large paintings. One 
of the earliest works we selected to- 
gether was a watercolor purchased in 
a small Left Bank gallery in Paris. For 
many years we didn’t know what it 


was, we just liked it. Recently it was 
identified as a Balthus, and of course 
we still have it.” Her husband adds, 
“The gallery was the widely re- 
spected Galerie Claude Bernard, and 
the piece was no doubt well docu- 
mented. We simply weren’t sophisti- 


cated enough to know who Balthus 


was; we were thinking only of the 
watercolor and responding to it.” 
Though the Robinsons value spon- 
taneity in their collecting—a spon- 
taneity that allows them to suddenly 











ABOVE: Gracing the Dining Room table 

is one version of the Tony Smith sculpture 
Willy. Drawings on the mantel are by Robert 
Hudson; the hourglass-shaped sculpture 

is by Peter Zecher. A shelf bears a William 
Wiley watercolor and a ceramic plate by 
Richard Shaw. Photographs are by Eugéne 
Atget. ABOVE RIGHT: H. C. Westermann and 
Joanna Beall collaborated on A New Piece 

of Land, in the Dining Room. RIGHT: The wall 
painting in the Study is artist Mel Bochner’s 
first installation in a United States home. 
Sculptures are Loop Knot by Tom Holland, 
1976, Mark diSuvero’s untitled steel piece, 
1981, and a box by Natasha Nicholson. The 
chess set by Susan Dannenfelser and the 

car by Beth Richardson are ceramics. 
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fall in love with a new work of art— 
once a piece enters the collection, its 


place is permanent. Mrs. Robinson 
recalls they have sold “only one 
piece, and ultimately we managed to 
buy it back. It was like having one of 
the children missing. We have talked 
about selling other works, but have 
never been able to do it.” 

The collection has long since out- 
grown the house and is now juggled 
between museum presentations and 
traveling exhibitions, storage, and 





David Robinson’s office. Among the 
artists represented are Agnes Martin, 
Mark diSuvero, Mel Bochner (his first 
residential installation in America), 
Tony Smith, Robert Hudson, Jack 
Bush, the late H. C. Westermann, 
Joanna Beall, Helen Frankenthaler, 
Ellsworth Kelly, Jules Olitski, Tom 
Holland and William Wiley. The 
overriding sensibility throughout 
is a highly personal commitment to 
American abstraction of the sixties 
and seventies; however, a continuing 


ABOVE LEFT: A Jack Bush painting, Flack, 
dominates the Upstairs Hallway. In the 
sitting room beyond is a painting by Horatio 
Torres. The collection is thoughtfully jux- 
taposed with decorative art pieces, such as 
the Rhode Island armoire. Top LEFT: A paean 
to art, the Master Bedroom contains a bed 
with side tables, designed by Mr. Robinson, 
and a painted muslin bedspread by Kay Lee 
Manuel. The painting is by Kenneth Noland, 
the small bronze by Manuel Neri. Carlos 
Villa created the cloak of feathers and painted 
raw silk. ABOVE: Chairs on the terrace echo 
the colors the children selected for their bed- 
rooms. A playful grouping includes ceramic 
and canvas objects by Ree Morton, Mavis 
Jukes Hudson and Patsy Schlotzhauer. 





interest in today’s art is no less impor- 
tant, as evidenced by the Robinsons’ 
most recent purchases—a figurative 
work by New Wave artist Julian 
Schnabel and a heavily impastoed ab- 
‘straction by Ralph Humphrey. 
Musing on the future of the collec- 
tion, David Robinson says he is now 
“interested in going back and learn- 
ing more about the people we missed 
along the way; for example, Bruce 
Nauman and Robert Irwin. Perhaps 
We've simply grown in our own 
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knowledge, but some of the more 
conceptual art of the last decade or so 
seems much more understandable 
and intriguing now.” 

The Robinsons’ current interest in 
photography grew out of a project of 
Mr. Robinson’s, which required him 
to select a number of photographs for 
a corporate headquarters designed by 
his firm. “I spent two months—an in- 
tensive period—just looking at pho- 
tographs. In the process, I was struck, 
in particular, by the work of Eugene 


Atget, and also by that of Paul Out- 
erbridge.” For their own collection, 
the Robinsons chose a stunning Atget 
portfolio—a departure from their 
dedication to contemporary art. 

Mary and David Robinson think of 
themselves in a most unassuming 
way, as people who love art—love 
living with it and learning about it. 
Mrs. Robinson remarks, “We never 
thought we were collectors until we 
read it in the newspaper!” 


—Constance W. Glenn 





Spatial Alchemy in New York City 


Ingenious Concept for a Brownstone Apartment 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY BETTYE JORDAN YOUNG, ASID, OF HANENBURG/YOUNG 
ARCHITECTURE BY CHARLES T. YOUNG, AIA 





PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


The creative redesign of a 19th-century Manhattan brownstone has resulted in a highly original living space for 
architect Charles Young and his wife, interior designer Bettye Jordan Young. ABOVE LEFT:The narrow facade of the building 
greets the street with bright flowers. ABOVE RIGHT, OPPOSITE, AND FOLLOWING PAGES: A mirrored wall with a positive 
grid visually doubles the nine-foot Living Room and conceals the entrance hall door; lacquered walls with a complementary 
negative grid hide kitchen, bath and storage facilities. The result is a clean, glistening shell with a translucent quality— 

a small, self-contained universe. Period furnishings are kept to a minimum; the 18th-century gilt English parlor 
set and a 19th-century console are from Kentshire Galleries. Fireplace accessories from Danny Alessandro. 


AS THE PROCESS of salvaging the past 
and revitalizing American cities con- 
tinues, ingenuity is becoming more 
and more necessary. It is no longer a 
question of simply remodeling exist- 
ing spaces. Today, a taste for the com- 
plex and the unusual has encouraged 
evelopers to offer spaces that are, by 
nventional standards, eccentric. 


These include lofts the size of a sun 
deck on an ocean liner, penthouses 
that resemble vast greenhouses—the 
configurations are endless. In the case 
of a duplex apartment in a brown- 
stone on Manhattan’s West Side, the 
space was a vertical sliver, the lower 
floor a mere nine feet wide, squeezed 
into the side of a late-nineteenth- 


century brownstone. When archi- 
tect Charles Young, a senior associate 
with I. M. Pei & Partners, and his 
wife, interior designer Bettye Jordan 
Young, moved in two years ago, the 
apartment appeared to be an odd 
combination of leftover spaces, the 
result of an unsympathetic earlier 
renovation. It has taken two years to 
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transform that fragment of un- 


promising verticality into a suave 
and glittering envelope. 

“T have been told that I’1 
with detail,” says Mr. Youngs 
seems to me that there 
two choices to be madi 
renovate a spi especiall 
this, where any meaningfu 
details had already disappear« 
before. You go either for form, « 
materials and workmanship. If y 


go for form, then it’s a matter of creat 


ing dynamic shapes, wonderful vis- 
tas—a kind of wide-screen effect. But 
if you choose to concentrate on mate- 
rials, then you have to go for details.” 

Bettye Young elaborates. “When 
you decide to use fine materials and 


quality workmanship, it means es- 


sentially that you have to try to find 
craftsmen. If we had to do the whole 
thing over again, I think we’d proba- 
bly work with a cabinetmaker, rather 
than with a ral contractor. We 


began to reali t what we were 


really doing was creating a single 
large piece of furniture.” 

“Or perhaps we should say jewel 
box,” her husband adds. In fact, with 
its gleaming surfaces and coolly ele- 
gant finish, the apartment is remi- 
niscent of some improbably huge 
trinket from a celestial jeweler. “T 
was inspired by the Schatzkammers, 
those exquisite storerooms created by 
German Renaissance princes for their 
treasures,” he explains. The “trea- 








priceless artifacts, but furniture 
and objects chosen for scale and com- 
plexity, acting as foils for the clean 
architectural background. 

“Once we decided to be serious 
about the architecture, but to have 
fun with the furnishings, I got down 
to basics,” says Mr. Young. “We had 
some odd things to deal with. You 
enter an extraordinarily small room, 
which we originally thought of as a 
dining room, but which is now the 
living room, a place to sit and sip a 


glass of champagne before going out 
to dinner. In order to give the illusion 
of space, I decided to mirror one wall, 
and since I think one vast sheet of 
mirror covering a wall is both dull 
and glacial, I decided to cover it witha 
positive grid. It then followed that 
the opposite wall, which was plas- 
tered, should be a negative grid.” The 
satisfying result is a room that is 
wrapped in a cohesive pattern, but 
which appears considerably larger 
than the actual minimal dimensions. 


“We began to realize that what 
we were really doing was creating a 
single large piece of furniture.” 





LEFT AND ABOVE: Continuing upstairs into the Master Bedroom 

are the gridded mirrored and lacquered walls—a sleek modern shell 
that wraps itself around turn-of-the-century furnishings. Above the 
fireplace is Victorian painter Mariqueta Moberly’s The Interruption. A 
frameless window reveals the bath and creates an illusion of extended 
space. Vanity appointment from Sherle Wagner. Nesting tables from 
Gracie; carpeting from Karastan; drapery fabric from Lee Jofa. 


“IT sought to create something that 
was highly disciplined, even rigor- 
ous, but quite sensual in its use of ma- 
terials,” says Charles Young. It is the 
counterpointing of his architectural 
aesthetic and Bettye Young’s ironic 
yet fastidious placement of furniture 
that gives their joint effort such so- 
phisticated sparkle. It is clever with- 
out being precious, and in an 
exciting, yet elusive way, clearly cap- 
tures the mood of the present. 

—Peter Carlsen 





AT THE HOME OF Mr. and Mrs. Ansel 
Adams, on the Big Sur coast, the front 
door often stands open invitingly, 
framing an achingly beautiful vista 
bracketed on either side by Monterey 
pines. The sun-dappled hillside drops 
into the Pacific, sprinkled with wild 
flowers en route. The house glows, 
not because of the spectacular pan- 
orama, but because of the balance be- 
tween interior and exterior, created 
by the soft-toned gallery walls filled 
with Adams’s majestic black and 
white photographs, the warm floors 


dotted with rare Navajo blankets, and 
the great stone fireplace surrounded 
by American Indian baskets and 
flanked by a portion of Virginia 
Adams's book collection. The sense of 
perfect harmony is overwhelming. 
Little wonder that Adams remarks, “I 
love it here. I don’t like leaving.” 
The noted photographer says he 
has never made photographs from, or 
of, the house. Perhaps it is a place that 
is too personal, too private. While the 
setting does not lack the grandeur 
associated with his most famous 





ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VISITS: 


Ansel Adams 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


images, especially those of Yosemite, 
it is a setting for people, and the de- 
sign emphasizes intimacy with na- 
ture, rather than awe of its scale. 
Adams began planning the house 
with the architect, Eldredge Spencer, 
in 1960. He remembers, “An old 
friend had this property and said, 
“You can have it for what I paid for it 
if you will agree never to touch the 
hill below.’ ” A devout environmen- 
talist, Adams also deeded a scenic 
easement in the rear to the county. 
Plans that would preserve the natural 


beauty of the site were drafted, and it 
was decided to situate the house at 
the top of the hill in a long expanse 
parallel to the coast. In the midst of 
the planning, Adams recalls, the archi- 
tect suddenly said, “You know, you 
really ought to come down the swale.” 
Thus, the house nestles almost in- 
visibly in a niche just above the sea. 

After four years of construction— 
and the completion of Adams’s per- 
sonally designed darkroom—moving 
day came on May 25, 1965. He says, 
“Everybody flew down from San 
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OPPOSITE LEFT: Photographer Ansel Adams and his wife, Virginia, pause outside their unique home on the Big Sur 
coast. They built the house in the early sixties, and it has since become a gathering place for family and friends, students | 

and admirers. OPPOSITE RIGHT: The house nestles against a hillside overlooking the Pacific, protected by windswept Monterey 
pines and fringed with cheerful garden flowers. ABOVE LEFT: A sampling of artistic measure in the Entrance Hall previews the 
Adamses’ interests: an 1854 salt print from a paper negative by J. B. Green entitled Colossus at Memnon, at left, and Piranesi’s etching 
The Basilica of Constantine. The late-18th-century mahogany grandfather's clock is a family heirloom; the Yei-type rug is Navajo. 
ABOVE RIGHT: A focal point of the Living Room is a Confucian temple drum from China, above the rustic stone fireplace. 

American Indian baskets line the mantelpiece shelf, and an ammonite rests on the table in the foreground. FOLLOWING 
PAGES: The Gallery beyond the living room provides a changing display of Ansel Adams’s original photographs. 
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Francisco. The next day the van came 
with 70,000 pounds of household 
goods, even though we had thrown 
away another 20,000!” 

The house has not changed, only 
mellowed, since that day in 1965, but 
the once-white walls are now gray—a 
20 percent color-saturated gray, the 
very critical tonal intensity the pho- 
tographer feels preserves the integ- 
rity of the values in his photographs. 
“It’s a complicated theory of balance,” 
he notes. “The mind becomes auto- 
matically tuned to the level of light 
and judges everything by that bal- 
ance.” A pioneer in the technology, as 
well as the art, of photography, 
Adams frequently brings the stu- 


dents of the Ansel Adams Workshops 
to his home.to study and talk in this 
carefully perfected environment. 
Displayed informally throughout 
the house is an extraordinary collec- 
tion of American Indian objects, 
which once included a fabled Maria 
Martinez black feather-motif dinner 
service. The photographer remi- 
nisces: ‘We often went down to the 
shop in Yosemite (Best Studio) that 
belonged to Virginia’s father. He died 
in the fall of 1936 and we took it over. 
Virginia did the buying. We traveled 
all through Arizona and ended up in 
Santa Fe, where we originally bought 
eight Maria plates. My father lent me 
forty-eight dollars to buy them, in 





el Adams's enduring images of Yosemite, made in 1927, adorns a Gallery wall. 
by Betty Brissell. ABOVE RIGHT: Photographs by Adams in the Gallery include, 9 


vendence, California, 1944; Trailer-Camp Children, Richmond, California, 1944; and i 
‘alifornia, 1982. His 1981 portrait of Georgia O'Keeffe rests on the table, along- 4 
ire. \ POSITE LEFT: Adams considers the Darkroom he designed an essential 


HT h foliage filters Ansel and Virginia Adams’s view of the Pacific. 
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1929. Then Virginia asked Maria’s son 
to make four more.” Mrs. Adams 
adds, “We used to serve Spanish stew 
or spaghetti on them—nothing that 
would require a knife—until they 
were worth more than a thousand 
times what we had paid for them, 
and Ansel wouldn’t let me use them 
anymore. Now they are in the Ari- 
zona State Museum in Tucson.” 
Ansel and Virginia Adams, mar- 
ried fifty-five years, are clearly hap- 
piest at home. They often work and 
entertain at their dining room table 
overlooking exquisite natural gar- 
dens and ragged Yankee Point jutting 
into the Pacific. Their two children, 
grandchildren, neighbors and ad- 


mirers from around the world are 
constantly gathered around them. 
Adams subscribes heartily to P. G. 
Wodehouse’s thought, offered as a 
toast recently at the photographer’s 
eightieth birthday party: “If you're 
going to get old, you might as well get 
as old as you can.” An ebullient host, 
he looks forward to each new birth- 
day, as well as each New Year’s Day 
when, as Mrs. Adams says, “At four 
o’clock all our friends come up the 
road from Big Sur.” They come every 
year to this idyllic place, to celebrate 
Virginia and Ansel Adams and the 
life they have made here in the qui- 
etude of a cherished house. 0 
—Constance W. Glenn 


It is a setting for people, and 
the design emphasizes intimacy with nature, 
rather than awe of its scale. 

















BENEDICTE PETIT 


Meeting of East and West 


Opulent Unity of Oriental Porcelain and French Gilt Bronze 


ABOVE: Set of Three Vases; porcelain, Chinese, K’ang Hsi period, 

circa 1720. Mounts, gilded bronze, French, Régence period, circa 
1700-30; 642” high. Figurative scenes, poetically inspired, are lyrically 
portrayed on these famille verte porcelain pieces counterpointed 
with delicately chased foliated handles. Etienne Levy, Paris. 


WHEN MADAME VICTOIRE, the daughter 
of Louis XV, was asked whether or 
not she would serve her faith, as had 


n 


her sister, by entering the Carmelite 


Abbey -Denis, her response 
was in the negative. She replied that 
she wa ’ much in love with the 
luxuries ¢ ld to be concerned 
about her f. e next. Am 


yng the 
extravagal 1 
the court at 

were aS appe< 

porcelains imp 

by the French ¢ 

In 1670, Louis X 
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fashion for chinaware by commis- 
sioning Le Vau to build the Trianon 
de Porcelaine for the royal favorite, 
the marquise de Montespan. Since 
then, the wellborn of the continent 
had shown an almost insatiable pas- 
sion for the rich, luminous porcelains 
of China and Japan. 

For all Europe, porcelain was sym- 
bolic of the mystery and majesty of 
the East, a tangible evidence of the 
fabled “wealth of Ormus and of Ind.” 
Enlivened by angry dragons, or 
sracec by the scrolling limbs of the 


Prunt yorcelains were indeed the 


opposite: Vase (one of a pair); porcelain, Chinese, K’ang Hsi period)) 
1662-1722. Mounts, gilded bronze, French, Louis XVI period, 1774-1792) 
13’ high. Elaborate mounts of mythological imagery, featuring the} 
mask of a satyr, add dramatic accompaniment to a vivid fs ‘ung-form 
vase decorated with the eight trigrams. Alain & Gerard, 
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treasures of another world, and 4 
such, they were placed in ornate 
mounts worthy of their importan | 
Porcelain vessels were often cradled! 
by finely chased gold and silver 
tings until the eighteenth century 
when France, the unrivaled arbiter 
taste in Europe, inspired an unre 
served intoxication for gilt-bronze ©: 
nament. Mounts sculpted in bronz 
and coated with gold henceforth pre 
vided the foil for fine Oriental glazes 

At a time of triumph for the deco 
rative arts, when the furniture, bor 
serie, and decoration of an important 











Mounts sculpted 

in bronze and coated 
with a layer of gold 
provided the foil for 
Oriental glazes. 


RIGHT: Pot (one of a pair); porcelain, Chinese, 
K’ang Hsi period, 1662-1722. Mounts, gilded 
bronze, French, Louis XIV period, circa 1700; 
12” high. Stately handles complement cel- 
adon glazed porcelain. Michel Meyer, Paris. 
BELOW: Pair of Potpourri Vases; porcelain, Chi- 
nese, K’ang Hsi period, circa 1700-20. 
Mounts, gilded bronze, French, early Neo- 
Classical style, circa 1760-65. Rouge de fer 
porcelain gleams. Alexander & Berendt Ltd., 
London. opposite: Fountain; porcelain, Jap- 
anese, early Edo period, circa 1700. Mounts, 
gilded bronze, French, Régence period, circa 
1730-35; 25%’ high. This piece is in the Imari 
style. Alexander & Berendt Ltd., London. 
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ABOVE: Pair of Cachepots; porcelain, Chinese, K’ang Hsi 

period, 1662-1722. Mounts, gilded bronze, French, Louis XIV 
period, 1643-1715; 8’"high. Gadrooned rims and chased handles re- 
flecting the grandeur of the Louis XIV style accent this scenic por- 
celain from the imperial manufactory. Michel Meyer, Paris. 


room were coordinated according 
to a single unifying theme, master 
bronzeurs like Jean-Claude Duplessis, 
Jacques Caffieri and Thomas Ger- 
main showed incredible virtuosity in 
their efforts to harmonize Chinese 
and Japanese porcelains with grace- 
ful French Rococo drawing rooms. 
Fanciful mounts, combining acan- 
thus scrolls, reeds and bulrushes, 
offset rich cobalt-hued porcelains 
or brilliant famille rose “butterfly 
cages.” Swirling gilt-bronze lips and 
handles turned vases into ewers, and 
spigots camouflaged by sprays of gilt 
flowers changed them into perfume 


fountains. Insets of pel forated bronze 
likewise transformed celadon bowls 
into potpourri t state salons 
with the scent On occa- 
sion, mounted elain mn pro- 
vided the court 


intrigue. Porce« 

beds of gilt-bro 

pecially popular a 

ous of the marquise 
intimacy with King Loi 
porcelain fish are said t 
prominently displayed to 
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the marquise—born untitled, as 
Antoinette Poisson (the French word 
for fish)—with an unkind reminder 
of her middle-class origins. 

The excesses of the Rococo were 
evident in other ways as well. Com- 
plicated “chimney garnishes” com- 
bined Chinese warriors, Fu dogs and 
sparrow hawks with French clocks 
and candelabra on elaborate gilt- 
bronze stands. Diderot referred to 
such combinations as the “crowning 
point of eccentricity in ornament.” In 
theory, the Neo-Classicism that took 
hold at the close of the reign of Louis 
XV promised greater simplicity. Geo- 
metric forms replaced Rococo scrolls, 
and a pantheon of mythological fig- 
ures made their appearance. Spare el- 
egance was not always the rule, 
however. Gilt-bronze satyrs, rams’ 
heads, floral pyramids, and draperies 
provided the mounts for the vases 
siven by Marie Antoinette to Prince 

on Paar, the Austrian noble who 

s her chaperon during the journey 

rance and the crown. 
ch display was costly. At a time 
100 livres represented a fair 


OPPOSITE: Vase; porcelain, Chinese, K’ang Hsi period, 

1662-1722. Mounts, gilded bronze, French, Louis XV, 1715-1774; 
16” high. A fantastic multicolored bird motif adorns this celadon 
glazed porcelain embellished with chased mounts that embody 
the French version of the Rococo style. Michel Meyer, Paris. 


sum, a pair of vases mounted by 
a celebrated bronzeur like Pierre 
Gouthiére could cost 10,000 livres. In- 
evitably, the expense of decorating an 
entire residence in this manner was 
staggering. For her chateau at Louve- 
ciennes, Mme du Barry spent over 
one million livres on gilt bronze at 
Gouthiére’s studio alone—an expen- 
diture that ultimately brought about 
her ruin, as well as Gouthiere’s. 
When the revolutionary tumbrels 
ended the reign of Louis XVI, Gou- 
thiere was left with Mme du Barry's 
unpaid account of 750,000 livres. 

By this time, however, the mar 
riage of East and West was already 
complete. In imitation of the ancient 
fertility rite of the emperors of China, 
both Louis XV and Louis XVI had 
taken to the fields in springtime to 
turn the first furrow. The union of 
the decorative arts of the two civili- 
zations was no less dramatic. The 
exuberance of eighteenth-century 
European design had met the genius 
of the Orient, and both worlds were 
the stronger for it.0 

—John A. Cuadrado 

















Balanced Clarity 


Tradition in a Designer's Washington, D.C. Apartment 


“Ym definitely a traditionalist,” John 

Peters Irelan says of the design for his 
Own apartment in Washington, D.C. 
Opposite: Contrast in the Entrance Hall is 
provided by Louis XVI candlesticks and a 
contemporary light sculpture. ABOVE: A 
twelve-fold, 19th-century coromandel screen 
commands the focus in the Living Room. The 
cabinet before the screen is late Louis XVI. 
Brunschwig & Fils fabrics cover the lounge 
chairs and provide trim for the Stroheim & 
Romann draperies. Muted hues of the room 
are underscored by Schumacher carpeting. 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JOHN PETERS IRELAN, ASID 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


LOCATED IN ONE OF Washington, D.C.’s 
grandest beaux arts buildings, inte- 
rior designer John Peters Irelan’s own 
apartment encapsulates the sophisti- 
cated yet eminently comfortable inte- 
riors he is known to design. His 
residence illustrates in clearest form 
the characteristic order he brings to 
diverse furnishings. It also reflects 
his strong interest in the past, and 





historical continuity in current design. 

“I’m definitely a traditionalist,” 
Mr. Irelan says emphatically, ‘al- 
though I admire contemporary de- 
sign. But, for me, the repertory is a 
limited one, as I find myself reusing 
pieces actually rooted in the past—for 
example, the Barcelona bench, a di- 
rect descendant of the Roman em- 
peror’s stool; and the Parsons table, 
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derived from the ancient Chinese al- 
tar table. There’s nothing new under 
the sun—or if there is, it’s probably 
too much of a gimmick for me.” 

The designer’s preference for clas- 
sics began, not surprisingly, in a love 
of period settings. He recalls, “At one 
time I thought life wouldn’t be com- 
plete unless I had an eighteenth-cen- 
tury Parisian-style house filled with 
Louis XVI furniture. Now I find so 
many other styles of furniture ap- 
pealing, I’d be unhappy if I couldn’t 
accommodate them.” 

While the designer welcomed the 
generous proportions of the apart- 
ment, he soon found that the furni- 
ture required an equal grandeur. By 
chance, he located a commanding, 
twelve-panel coromandel screen. In 
the absence of a fireplace, it became 
the focus of the living room. 

“Everything had to be a major 
statement; that was the largest prob- 
lem of this space. Pieces from my for- 
mer house in Georgetown looked like 
postage stamps here,” he discovered. 
“Everything had to be blown up.” 
More adaptable was the French furni- 
ture, a style Mr. Irelan favors for com- 
fort, restrained design and quality of 
construction. French styling also per- 
mits the flexibility the designer con- 
siders essential—the ability to adapt 
not only from home to home, but 
from room to room, and even within 
room arrangements. 

Linking all of the furnishings is a 
bond of quality, an asset the designer 
feels may also be a handicap. “The 
problem in having fine objects is that 
they make everything else look bad,” 
he says candidly. “It’s far better to 
have a few well-constructed pieces of 
good design than to mix exceptional 
and mediocre ones. Finally, all good 
objects have a way of getting along 
together, in the same way that well- 
bred people—regardless of their 





A seating group in the Living Room 

blends contemporary art with historic echoes. 
The painting, In Touch with the Sky, is by 
Brenda Belfield. Neo-Classical-style armchairs 
flank a table graced by early-19th-century 
Sheffield chambersticks. Sofa and pillow up- 
holstery is from Stroheim & Romann. The 
table drapery is from Brunschwig & Fils. 
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background or culture—get along. 


Good pieces are polite to each other.” 

Lighting constitutes another unify- 
ing element. A carefully orchestrated 
arrangement of spots, lamps and can- 
dles heightens the glamour in the 


evening, when the apartment is used 


most. “I entertain frequently, and for 
a party there are candles every- 
where,” says the design The glow 
of light is what I miss about not hav- 
ing a fireplace, which can enliven 
even the dullest roon 

In the engineering light, M 
Irelan acknowledges t 


theater. “I don’t try to be t! 
a living situation; it doesn’t w 
everyday use,” he says. “But I'v: 


ways been fascinated by tricks « 


lighting that heighten certain effects. 
If people are aware of lighting, it’s 
wrong. As in the theater, it should 
appear completely natural.” 

Grand effects are achieved best by 
rigorous attention to details, and in 
this Mr. Irelan is meticulous. He pre- 
cisely edits even the trimmings on 
draperies and upholstery, making a 
distinction between the elaborate 
nailhead trim on the leather seat of an 
eighteenth-century English stool in 
the bedroom, and a single row of 
nailheads on an eighteenth-century 
French stool in the living room. 

here’s a certain way upholstery 
uld be done, to achieve the right 
roportions, padding and trim,” he 


“Once again, if it’s executed 





properly, you should never notice it.” 
The designer keeps portfolios of 
historic treatments for reference use. 
Although he has never exactly imi- 
tated the original models, Mr. Irelan 
believes these sources are of central 
importance to what he produces. “T 
feel it’s very important to know about 
period styles,” he maintains. “Tf you 
don’t know the past, you can’t really 

design for the present.” 0 
—Tina Laver 


ABOVE: A gander-shaped tureen nestles 

on a Dining Room table sparkling with Louis 
XVI candlesticks, Baccarat stemware and 
Tiffany silver. The painting is by William 
Webb; beneath it, a Kittinger sideboard. 
opposite: Master Bedroom bed and window 
draperies from Clarence House. Carpeting 
from Schumacher; lamp, from Hansen. 
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GEORGIAN MANOR houses rising along 
rivers of Tidewater Virginia in the 
mid-eighteenth century gave elegant 
expression to the position of pros- 


9erous plant me y 
perous plantation owne1 Among 


the most distinguished of these great 
houses is Kenmore, built by Fielding 
Lewis, a prominent | lericksbureg 
entrepreneur, and his Betty 
Washington Lewis, only r oO 
George Washington. Afte1 
Vernon, Kenmore is the oldest hi 
toric house in the country. Moreover 


Historic Houses: 


The Renewal of Kenmore in Virginia 
Revolutionary Heritage of a Lately Restored Colonial Residence 


the recently restored interior recap- 
tures faithfully the arrangement of 
the Lewis household. 

A merchant, planter and civic 
leader, Colonel Lewis channeled 
much of his extensive resources into 
building Kenmore, a lengthy project 
begun in 1752 and completed nearly 
twenty years later. The unadorned 
brick facade of the mansion gives no 
hint of the remarkable interior plas- 
terwork for which the house is re- 
nowned. The elaborate ceilings and 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


overmantel panels, according to 
Clement E. Conger, curator of the 
White House, “taken together, repre 
sent the finest decorative plasterwork 
extant in the Western Hemisphere.” 
Within these stately chambers, 





Kenmore, in Fredericksburg, Virginia, 

was built by Fielding Lewis and his wife, 
Betty Washington Lewis, only sister of George 
Washington. ABOVE LEFT AND ABOVE: Formal 
gardens border the path to the entrance por- 
tico. OprosiTE: The Entrance Hall exemplifies” 
the recent restoration, which recreates the 
original arrangement of furnishings. 
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designed for hospitality, were enter- 
tained leaders of the Revolutionary 
period, including Patrick Henry, 
John Paul Jones, Thomas Jefferson 
and the marquis de Lafayette. The 
most famous and frequent guest was 
George Washington, who shared in- 
terests with Colonel Lewis, his cousin 
and brother-in-law. The two traveled 
together to Williamsburg, where 
both held seats in the House of Bur- 
gesses. They also invested jointly in a 
local business venture. 

Washington had spent his boy- 
hood across the Rappahannock River 
at Ferry Farm and maintained a con- 
tinued connection with Kenmore. He 
surveyed the 861-acre tract in its ear- 
liest stages and helped determine the 
best site for the house. As Mount 
Vernon’s expansion coincided with 
Kenmore’s construction, Washington 
borrowed a skilled French plaster ar- 
tisan and also, it is believed, shared 
architect John Ariss with the Lewises. 

After the Lewis residency, the 
house passed through a succession 
of owners. In 1922 it was headed 
for commercial development when 
two energetic women—Mrs. Vivian 
Minor Fleming and her daughter, 
Mrs. Horace H. Smith—led a flam- 
boyant campaign to rescue the prop- 
erty. They founded the Kenmore 
Association, whose national board of 
regents now maintains the mansion. 

“The keynotes of the period were 
practicality, good sense and quality,” 
says W. Vernon Edenfield, director 
of the Kenmore Association, who 
headed the renewal with Mrs. Alfred 
E. Bissell, chairman of the furnish- 
ings committee. The restoration of 
Kenmore is based on an inventory of 
the household taken after the death 
of Fielding Lewis. ‘We closely re- 
produced those pieces listed in the 


The Drawing Room was reserved for 
guests and formal entertainment. According 
to White House curator Clement Conger, the 
ceilings and overmantel panels in the house 
“represent the finest decorative plasterwork 
extant in the Western Hemisphere.” The side 
chairs are American Chippendale; the wal- 
nut games table, early-18th-century English. 
English prints from the 18th century present 
scenes of country houses and gardens. 
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inventory, but we were not simply 
interested in an item-by-item du- 
plication,” says Mr. Edenfield. “Our 
broader goal was to recreate the tone 
and arrangement of the household 
and to reintroduce a knowledge of 
eighteenth-century forms.” 

The inventory helped establish, for 
example, that a ground floor room 
formerly arranged as a library had ac- 
tually been Betty Lewis’s bedroom. 
From her purchase order it is further 
known that she used white dimity to 
redecorate the room. Other chroni- 
cles from that era helped determine 
the correct use and placement of fur- 
niture. Chairs—once covered in silk 
damask—have been reupholstered 
with fabrics of greater variety. A fine 
aubergine toile reproduced for the 
Mary Washington bedroom has been 
called by one textile archivist the clos- 
est to the original example in exis- 
tence. Rich in color and crisp detail, 
the fabric was printed on an original 
eighteenth-century copper-plate cyl- 
inder, rather than by the modern 
silk-screen technique. 

The floors, treated with similar au- 
thenticity, were stripped bare of all 
finish, to reveal the old pine boards. 
“The idea of polishing floors to look 
like furniture is a Victorian concept,” 
says Mr. Edenfield. “Floors in the 
eighteenth century were bleached by 
frequent scrubbing with sand, and 
lye-water used as a disinfectant. We 
tried to avoid the familiar danger, 
prevalent in decorating house mu- 
seums, of upgrading pieces wherever 
possible. Throughout the house we 
made a conscious effort to mix very 
fine examples with more ordi- 
nary ones. We didn’t want perfection 
and grandeur; it just wasn’t true.” 





OpPosiTE: The Dining Room is the only 
room in the house with paneled walls and 
wainscoting. ABOVE LEFT: Portraits of Colonel 
and Mrs. Lewis in the Dining Room were 
painted by British artist John Wollaston, after 
he took up residence in the colonies. The 
clock, from the same era, has a Rococo gilt- 
wood frame. The centerpiece of the table, a 
George III epergne, is ringed by 18th-century 
goblets with air-twist stems. LEFT: Of special 
note in the Study are an early Chippendale 
secretary bookcase and, in the corner, a Pem- 
broke table. Mirror is late Queen Anne. 
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LEFT: Betty Lewis’s Bedroom has been restored to its ground floor 
location. Counterpane and chair fabric from Schumacher. Tor: Over 
a carved-wood mantel in the Betty Lewis Bedroom, plasterwork de- 
picts a floral motif. ABOVE: In the Mary Washington Bedroom, the bed 
is English Chippendale style, the high chest of drawers late Queen 
Anne with Chippendale mounts. Chair fabrics and bed-hangings 

are toile printed on an 18th-century copper-plate cylinder; from 
Brunschwig & Fils by arrangement with Musee des Toiles de Jouy. 
The tea set was given to Alexander Hamilton by Count Rochambeau. 





This mating of formal with primi- 


tive plantation-made pieces brings a 
disciplined exuberance to the settings 
and suggests both refinement and 
practical comfort. If the hallmarks of 
genteel Tidewater were graciousness, 
hospitality and attention to correct 


forms, then the reconsideration at 


Kenmore recaptures the spirit as well 
as the letter of that time and place. It 
thereby succeeds doubly in the goal 


stated by Mr. Edenfield: “To let Betty 
Lewis decorate her house.’ 


—Tina Laver 








The maple and pine desk-on-frame 

in the Children’s Room reflects the English 
Jacobean furniture style. Nailed to an ex- 
tension frame are toy soldiers of carved and 
painted pine. Homemade rag rugs were 
common to the Colonial period. In the resto- 
ration process, the floors were stripped to 
reveal the original pine, customarily bleached 
by scrubbing with sand and lye water. 





 Thebest way to 
wash your face. 


Perhaps it seems presumptuous for us to claim 
that Neutrogena® and water is the best way to 
wash your face, but bear with us. 

Watch what happens when our soap meets 
water. It liquifies instantly. That’s why Neutrogena 
washes off thoroughly. Leaving your face immac- 
ulately clean. 

If you compare Neutrogena to other soaps 
youll see a big difference. You'l also feel one. 
Neutrogena leaves you feeling clean, not stripped. 
That’s because it’s especially formulated to be 
kind to sensitive skin. Neutrogena contains no 
dyes, no detergents, no hardening agents. So it’s 
mild enough for even the most fragile skin. 


Compare Neutrogena to creams and lotions 
and you'll also be pleasantly surprised. Creams 
always feel as if they’ve left something behind, 
because they have. While they may not dry out your 
skin, they don’t get it perfectly clean either. 

Ask your dermatologist about Neutrogena. 
It’s so mild, doctors recommend it when other facial 
soaps and cleansers can’t be tolerated. 

May we suggest you try Neutrogena and water 
on a regular basis. We think youll appreciate what 
it does. Neutrogena does one thing and one 
thing well. It cleans perfectly. What could be better 
than that? Nothing. 

At drugstores and cosmetic counters. 


Neutrogena & Water 


©1982 Neutrogena Corp. 
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$8.95, if you write to us at: Colonial 
Williamsburg, P.O. Box CH, Dept. 
2193, Williamsburg, Virginia 23187. 
Call us at 1-800-446-9240. In Sogn. 
Virginia, dial 804-229-1000, oe | 
extension 5493, : 
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Our symbol is a 
Virginia mer- 
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Williamsburg 
years ago. This 
hallmark is the sign of 
reliability, quality and 
value. Articles that carry the 
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based on Colonial Williamsburg’s ) 
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Reproductions 
are available in the 
Williamsburg Shops of 


these fine stores and in many 


other stores throughout 
the United States. 


B. Altman & Company 
361 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10016 


The Higbee Company 
100 Public Square 
Cleveland, OH 44113 


Joseph Horne Company 
Penn & Stanwix 


Pittsburgh, PA 15222 


John Wanamaker 
13th & Market Streets 
Philadelphia, PA 19101 


Woodward & Lothrop 
10th & 11th, F& G, NW 
Washington, DC 20013 


Belk-Tyler 
Carolina East Mall 
Greenville, NC 27834 


Channel Hall 
1468 S. Military Highway 
Chesapeake, VA 23320 


Chasen’s Interiors 
3445 West Cary Street 
Richmond, VA 23221 


The Colonial Furniture Store 
2834 Columbia Avenue 
Lancaster, PA 17603 


H. Feinberg’s 
705 Market Street 
Wilmington, DE 19899 


Gardberg’s Furniture, Inc. 
28 South Florida Street 
P.O. Box 6445 

Mobile, AL 36606 


The Golden Rooster 

1206 Perimeter Mall 

4400 Ashford Dunwoody Road 
Atlanta, GA 30346 


Mologne Interiors 
10050 North 

Port Washington Road 
Mequon, WI 53092 


O'Neill & Bishop 
338 W. Lancaster Avenue 
Haverford, PA 19041 


Patchwork & Interiors, Inc. 
700 Haywood Road 
Greenville, SC 29606 


Jules Rist Interiors 
754 Walker Road 
Great Falls, VA 22066 


The Treasure House, Inc. 
120 East Front Street 
Burlington, NC 27215 
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Robert Graham 
continued from page 125 





As with all the works of art in the Doumani 


house, the exterior of the Tony Berlant east 
door is both functional element and sculpture. 
























The interior of the east door (above) is a col- 
lage of the letters in Carol and Roy Doumani’s 
names. The exterior is the pattern in reverse. 





The Doumanis have underdeco- 
rated the house, so that the art and 
the structure, its light and space, are 
the environment. They do not want 
the house to acquire a finished look, 
nor is it to be finished—it will stay 
in evolution, an ongoing activity. 
Bengston continues to be actively in- 
volved, as a friend, design trouble- 
shooter and artist. It is not that the 
artists involved have made armoires 
and mosaics before. Bengston had 
never thought about creating a jet to 
ripple a pool so that the red mosaic 
snake at the bottom would wriggle. 
All are responding outside their field 
because, as Graham believes, “an art- 
ist is an artist first, and then he ac- 
cepts a discipline, like sculpture, 
painting, architecture. This is not to 
say that everything an artist does is art.” 

Like Renaissance artists, contem- 
porary artists can apply themselves to 
a variety of endeavors. Somehow the 
in-place art pieces in the Doumani 
house lose their signatures, no longer 
possessed by the artists’ reputations. 
The pieces belong to the house. 

Graham did not intend, in this 
building, to take up current archi- 
tectural polemics or to indulge art 
fashion. The sculptor does not try to 



































advance architectonic form conceptu- 
ally, even though the thinking in this | 
house is fresh: Robert Graham is the 
first to admit that he “went to school 
on the house. I now notice how) 
things fit together, how a floor meets: 
a wall.” Some local architects, who 
think the architecture could have 
been better, note that Graham ne- 
glected to ask an architect to do a 
sculpture: They do not doubt the 
premise of art within architecture, 
but they question a cross-disciplinary 
excursion into another expertise, one 
that happens to be their own. And 
artists—sensitive about being left out 
at the inception of the design—say 
that the sculptor just became another 
architect who presented the artists 
with a building accomplit | 
But in his first building, Robert 
Graham has been able to question the 
premises on which artists and archi- 
tects have operated during most of 
this century. In giving art a ground, 
he has given ground identity from its 
resident pieces. Architect and artist 
may not have collaborated simul 
taneously from the beginning, but ar- 
chitecture and art, in the completed 

house, are working together. 0 
—Joseph Giovannini 





Flowers have always been an inspiration to Sherle Wagner. Now, this bathroom botanist has transplanted the poppy, capturing the 
charm of its silhouette and the lacquer-red of its color. Found in art dating a thousand years Sherle W. 


back, this lovely flower makes a mockery of the hardy perennial. And our Mr. Wagner Asner 
pollinates it again, not only on this bowl, but on wall tiles and accessories as well. 60 East 57 Street, N.Y., N.Y. 10022 PL 8-3300 





For Illustrated Catalogue Send $5 to Dept AD. 
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@THE WICKER WORKS 1982 TO THE ACCREDITED | 


a) $2 for illustrated wicker collection brochure to 


the wicker works 


650 potrero avenue, san francisco, california 94110; telephone (415) 285-6400: telex 330408 
san francisco, los angeles, seattle, denver/kneedler-fauchere; portland/wayne martin, inc; dallas, houston/walter lee culp assoc: chicago, troy (mich.)/rozmall' 
boston/george and frances davison, new york/jack lenor larsen; philadelphia, washington/duncan-huggins, ltd: miami, atlanta/jerry pair & assoc; 


london/homeworks; paris, stuttgart, zurich/jack lenor larsen, portocervo (sardinia)/studio 7; kuwait/patrick benyari, rome/moroni rocchia 
jeddah/ahmad & mohammad saleh kaki 





For the bird who has everything. 
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-~NEWEL. 


The largest and most extraordinary 
antique resource in the world. 





Art Galleries, Inc., 425 East 53rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 758-1970 To the trade. 


ANTIQUES N@TEBOGK 
Offering Antiques of Grace and Beauty 





~ 


THE ELEGANT arrangement of furni- 
ture and objects in Rose Tarlow’s an- 
tiques store on Melrose Avenue, in 
the heart of the Los Angeles antiques 
district, is an invitation to browse 
among beautiful things. Mrs. Tarlow 
has lived in Los Angeles for nine 
years and has owned her gallery for 
eight. Though she studied interior 
design in her native New York, and 


can’t buy good period furniture by | 
the container load anymore. The)’ 
good pieces are getting harder and | 
harder to find. Tables, for instance, | 
are becoming rather scarce. People|! 
are using them in their homes and 
don’t want to part with them. I feel | 
fortunate to have found a beautiful | 
Regency table.” It is a pale mahogany 
and is unusual in having sixteen ele- | 
had a design studio there, she now gantly curved legs. “It is so graceful 
concentrates solely on antiques. Siitrounded by athe andlieen-confiey ae" with those legs—it looks as if it is) 

“My taste in furniture is probably nishings, antiques dealer Rose Tarlow requires standing on tiptoe and at any mo- | 
influenced very much by what my “a touch of the unusual” in the European and = ment may dance away,” she observes. | 
parents liked. They lived in France Chinese pieces at her Los Angeles gallery. Rose larlow’s favanite English piece 
for a time, and my mother adored is a tall bowfront corner cabinet in 
French furniture, although she also —_— usual shape for that period. And my burled walnut veneer, dating from: 
had a few Oriental pieces. ButI don’t —_ two English Regency cabinets have the Queen Anne period. It is in per-: 
stick only to French furniture. have fluted moldings that could easily be fect condition, and the interior fit- 


4 





PHOTOGRAPHY SHELDON LETTICH 








quite a few interesting English and _— mistaken for thirties Art Déco.” tings are a fine example of the skill. 
Oriental pieces that, like the rest of Mrs. Tarlow visits Europe at least of the English cabinetmakers. From’ 
my stock, have something just a little | four times a year—she has another the seventeenth century there is a 
different about them. I like to see de- home in London—to attend auctions French armoire nine feet high and 


tails that are out of the ordinary, that and search for new items. “I don’t nearly nine feet wide. This massive’ 
set a piece apart. For instance, my _ havea big turnover of stock, so every cabinet, made of solid walnut, is be-1 
early-eighteenth-century English tea time I go to London or Paris I bring lieved to have stood in a church sac-\ 
table is rectangular, which is an un- __ back just a few choice pieces. You risty, where it was used for storing) 


Ieee Oe AVL AG ue fs! “ 
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A Queen Anne corner cabinet and an 18th Antiques in Mrs. Tarlow’s shop provide lively insight into the cabinetmaker’s skill. Of particular | 
century desk appear in the showroom with note: A massive 17th-century armoire underscores the lacquered elegance of a William and Mary | 
an 18th-century lacquered chair from China highboy and a Georgian chest of drawers. Wing chair and fauteuils date from the 18th century. 


continued on page 190 
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How dare The Glenlivet 


be so expensive? 








How dare we place such 
a premium on our 12-year-old 
Scotch? The same reason vintage 
wines and fine cognacs are so 
expensive. Superior taste. Just 
one sip and you'll know that 
The Glenlivet has a taste that’s 
decidedly superior. 

The Glenlivet is 
Scotland’s first and finest single 
malt Scotch. Nothing but 
100% Highland malt whisky, 
distilled from natural spring 
water and fine malt barley, 
aged in oaken casks, just as it 
always has been. 


© 1982 THE GLENLIVET DISTILLING COMPANY. 





Only our time-honored 
methods can truly achieve 
The Glenlivet’s unequaled taste. 
A taste that sets it apart. Its 
smoothness, body and bouquet 
are qualities found only in this 
unique Scotch. 

Of course, you may elect 
to purchase a good Scotch that’s 

less expensive. But for a truly 


4 


.»", superior taste, you have to pay 
e the greater price. 


The Glenlivet 


12-year-old unblended Scotch. 
About $20 the bottle. 























BERTHA’S NESSA GAULOIS BYERLY’S GALLERY 
Las Vegas Miami Minneapolis 


For descriptive brochure and name « send one dollar to Lalique, Dep't A.D.S., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10) 
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DRAGONS 
aL DND) 


A magnificently hand- 
carved amber alabaster 
vase in the form of an 
archaic Chinese bronze 
vessel, the Dragon's Head 
handles symbolically 
SICH AALITCMMUComr att) | 
the dragon to the zenith 
of its benevolent powers. 
Ua 


MARBRO 


1625 So. Los Angeles Street 
Los Angeles, California 
90015 


(213) 748-6226 
Photo by Art Waldinger 





haunting beauty, 


offered ina 


most civilized spirit 








DRAGON BAY 


Port Antonio, Jamaica 
—an exclusive condominium resort— 
32 tropical villas of 
uncompromising luxury 


This advertisement does not constitute an offer to sell 


or a solicitation in any state where prohibited by law 


SOTHEBY’S 


SOTHEBY’S INTERNATIONAL 
REALTY 


155 Worth Avenue 
Palm Beach, Florida 33480 
Telephone: 305/659-3555 
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Offering Antiques of Grace and Beauty 
continued from page 186 


the priestly vestments. “The only 
nails to be found in this piece are in 
the pewter hinges and drawer han- 
dles,” Mrs. Tarlow explains. “The 
whole thing is held together with 
wooden pegs. It had to be taken apart 
to be shipped here, and then carefully 
reassembled, using the same pegs.” 
There are also some smaller French 
cabinets in the shop, a Louis XVI tric- 
trac table, and two handsome settees. 
One is Louis XIII and has the elabo- 
rately carved barley-sugar-twist legs 
and stretchers typical of the period; 


shop. The screen dates from the 
K’ang Hsi Dynasty and depicts a typi- 


cal Chinese court scene. An inscrip- i 
tion on the back indicates that it was — 
presented in 1688 by the citizens of | 
~.the town of Chu-Teng to a bene- 


factress, the Lady Mo-Su Wong. 
The collection of furniture in Mrs. 


Tarlow’s gallery is offset by diverse — 
objects that complement the pieces of | 
furniture, including a Thai basket, a | 
Japanese lacquered stand, antique — 
chandeliers and some fine examples — 
of Ch’ien Lung Chinese Export por- 





At Rose Tarlow, fruits and flowers are ex- 
ecuted with colorful precision in the original 
petit point decorating a Regence canapé a joue. 


Gilded scenes illuminate an 18th-century En- | 


glish chest of drawers from Rose Tarlow, ex- 


emplifying the beauty of chinoiserie motifs. _ 





the other, which at one time be- 
longed to the Cartier family, is from 
the Regence period and is covered in 
the original petit point tapestry de- 
picting a luscious array of fruits and 
flowers characteristic of the style. 
Other pieces in the shop clearly re- 
flect Rose Tarlow’s affinity for lac- 
quered furniture. “I think there 
should be at least one lacquer piece 
in every room of antique furniture,” 
she says. “Lacquer provides relief 
from all the plain wood.” She dis- 
plays several pieces of plain black- 
and red-lacquered furniture from 
China and Japan, as well as English 
furniture veneered with lacquer dec- 
orated in a more ornate chinoiserie 
style, such as a mid-eighteenth-cen- 
tury chest of drawers, and an elegant 
English tallboy from the William and 
Mary period. Perhaps the most nota- 
ble lacquered item is an impressive 
twelve-panel coromandel screen, 
which dominates one corner of the 


celain made for the English market. | 


Among the porcelain items is a set of 
two pitchers and matching dish that 
bears the arms of Samuel Salt, presi- 
dent of the notorious South Sea Com- 
pany and one of the perpetrators of 
the South Sea Bubble scandal in the 
eighteenth century. 

Mrs. Tarlow feels that the most 
important quality of her stock must 
be quality itself. “Although I buy 
only those items that appeal to me 
personally, I am sometimes forced to 
pass up a lovely piece because it is not 
perfect. If it has been badly damaged 
and later heavily restored, I cannot 
have it in my shop. Sometimes, 
though, I wish I could open another 
store, just for people who do not 
mind if a piece is not ‘right,’ as long as 
it is beautiful. And along with qual- 
ity, I will always look for antiques 
that have some special twist—that are 
just a little different.” 0 

—Josephine Bacon 











IN FURNITURE, 
FRENCH GO TO THE 
R CORNERS OF THE EARTH 


Philippe Roche 


“AND FARTHER® 


Patrick Bobois 


"SEEKING THE ULTIMATE 


Philippe Roche: “High fash- 
ion: The Acerbis Sheraton buffet 
shown here, designed by Lodo- 
vico Acerbis and Giotto Stoppino. 

Ours exclusively at Roche- 
Bobois. 

Its outer design is the total 
height of simplicity. Yet instead 
of the usual obtrusive doors, the 
Sheraton doors slide back and 
then swing open for a spatial 
relationship that is truly far in 
advance of its time. And has 
won Sheraton the coveted Com- 
passo D'Oro design award.” 

Patrick Bobois: “The above 
is a shining example of how 
P. Bobois (me) understands the 
fine line between true futuristic 
and false fancy fads. 

Our basic lines are always 
pure and simple, so your life- 
style can live with them. And 
our touches of drama, although 
they add a definite dash, blend 
right in so they’re never blind- 
ingly bold. Or never so bland 
you don’t see them at all. 

Come see for yourself at 
Roche-Bobois. Or pre-see our 
collection in our catalog. (Send a 
$6.00 check or money order to 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, 
New York 10016, Dept. AC.) 

Roche-Bobois: Far above 
» other collections, but never too 
_ far out.” 


Photography by Aldo Balo. 








© Acerbis” at 
Z s & JROCRIE-BOBOIS’ 


New York + Atlanta » Beverly Hills + Birmingham, Mich. + Boston + Calgary » Chicago * Dallas - Denver + Houston + Miami + Minneapolis 
Montreal » Palm Beach + Paramus » Philadelphia - Phoenix « Quebec + Roslyn Heights + San Francisco + Scarsdale + Scottsdale + Toronto » Vancouver BC 
Washington DC + Westport » Winnetka + Winnipeg...Paris * London + Brussels + Geneva 
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The traditional warmth and 
charm of country French dinin¢ 
is recreated here with Charmai 
one of the 34 different designs 
eM leet e Bea aime elle aslale 
collection, Volume Il. They're 
available in 2 to 6 colorways, 
many with correlated 48” 
wide fabrics. In addition to its 
unmistakable charm, the 
Precious Prints collection is 
practical, too. It’s scrubbable, 
pre-pasted, pre-trimmed 

and strippable. Warner's 
Precious Prints, Volume Il is 
available now through interior 
designers and decorating 
departments of fine stores. 


The Warner Company, 
108 South DesPlaines, 
Chicago, IL 60606 
Showroom: 6-134, 
The Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, IL 60654 
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Designed and Made in France 
Exclusively for Jacuzzi Whirlpool Bath. 











Interior Design by Muriel Hebert, with Toni Thurling. 








Distinctive Faucet Sets by Paul Associate} 


The lines are sleek and clean, yet lively. | 
The style is contemporary, yet timeless and enduring. 7 


They are for those who desire more than a bathroom, 
but also a personal and intimate domain. 
| place as much to refresh the spirit as the body. 


Presenting the Lumiere Collection. 


Its bath is deep, contoured for comfort, and equipped with a 
fully adjustable w hirlpool system by Jacuzzi Whirlpool Bath. 


: 


i 


rior Design by Robert Hering, A.S.1.D., San Francisco. Distinctive Faucet Sets by Paul Associates. 





Its dramatic pedestal lavatory offers elliptical basins in two sizes. 
Its single piece, low-profile toilet is perfectly complemented by 
its graceful bidet. Together, it’s an impressive ensemble, available in 


brilliant designer colors to enhance the most individual of baths. 


The Lumiere Collection. 
slegant and distinctly European designs from France, 
ie exclusively for Jacuzzi Whirlpool Bath. 


: 
: 





Und, perhaps, for you. 




















B. THE 100 PEDESTAL LAVATORY 


A. THE BATH. In brilliantly enameled cast iron. 
It features a double contour backrest, angled 
armrests, slip-resistant bottom and convenient 
grip handles. Available in lengths of 63 inches 
and 70% inches, and equipped with a whirl- 
pool system by Jacuzzi” of six fully adjustable 
jets. Also available without jets. Trim available 
in a variety of custom finishes. Dimensions: 
63” long, 2914" wide, 1734" high; 707” long, 
3314" wide, 1734” high. 


B. THE 100 PEDESTAL LAVATORY. Its large 
oval basin is sculptured within a dramatic el- 
lipse, with generous space on each side. In fine 


vitreous china. Dimensions: 3938" wide, 23" 
deep, 32%" high. 


JACUZZI WHIRLPOOL BATH 


Subsidiary of Kidde, Inc 


P/N 4099000 


*In California, Alaska and Hawaii, call (415) 938-7070 


COLI ECTION 


C. THE 70 PEDESTAL LAVATORY. It offers a 
large oval basin, with space for toiletries behind 
the basin. In fine vitreous china. Dimensions: 


2714" wide, 23" deep, 327%" high. 


D. THE SELF-RIMMING LAVATORY. This 
more than full-sized oval basin serves as a per- 
fect companion to the ensemble and possible 
alternative to the pedestal lavatories. In fine 
vitreous china. Dimensions: 24%" wide, 1874" 


deep, 7%" high. 


E. THE TOILET. Its single-piece, low-profile 
design provides both sophistication and com- 
fort. In fine vitreous china. Dimensions: 2914" 
long, 19” wide, 2314" high. 





P.O. Drawer J., Walnut Creek, CA 94596 


Distinctive Faucet Sets by Paul Associates. | 


F. THE BIDET. Graceful and delicate, it 
plements the toilet perfectly. In fine vitr 
china. Dimensions: 2214" long, 14" wide, 1 
high. 


Specifications of the Lumiere Collectio} 
subject to change without advance notice 
stall according to instructions provided 
units. 


LIMITED WARRANTY: Purchase incorpo 
express limited warranty. Copy of wart 
available from authorized dealer/distrib) 
and with unit when shipped to you. 


For the dealer nearest you, call, toll } 


(800) 227-0710* 


© 1983 Jacuzzi Whirlpool f 





Birds and Flowers of the Orient 


BY NAOKA NOBATA 





The Peacock and the Peony 
te shown much smaller than actual size of 10-1/4" diameter. 


remarkable series of | | | | NO POSTAGE 





llector’s plates by the NECESSARY 
rient's outstanding artist IF MAILED 

| the classic Rimpa style... IN THE 

er first works of art Pe SINE 





! porcelain 

_— BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
original work of art FIRST CLASS —PERMIT NO. 1 FRANKLIN CENTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
‘eated by Naoka Nobata POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE 

xclusively for this 


allection. FRANKLIN PORCELAIN 


dvance Subscription Deadline: Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19063 


pril 30, 1983. 





Beautiful porcelain collector's plates portraying the birds and flowers 


of the Orient... to enjoy and display in your home 


Issued in limited edition. 
Available by Subscription Only. 


Advance Subscription Deadline: 
April 30, 1983. 


THE ARTIST: Naoka Nobata is one of the 
most brilliant and imaginative of today’s 
painters in the traditional Oriental style. 
She is celebrated throughout her native 
land for her exceptional talent and for the 
sensitivity of her technique. Indeed, Mme. 
Nobata is today’s foremost exponent of 
the classic “Rimpa” tradition of Oriental 
art— which marvelously intertwines the 
real and the imaginary. 

The works of Naoka Nobata have been 
shown at important exhibitions through- 
out Japan, and she has been honored 
with a one-woman show at the dis- 
tinguished Shirota Gallery. In addition, 


her paintings have been exhibited in the 








The Egret and the Water Lily 


Tokyo Central Art Gallery and the Miyuki 
Gallery, and her work has been acquired 
by many prominent collectors including 
the leading art critic Tetsuji Takechi. 


Now, at the pinnacle of her career, Na- 
oka Nobata has created her first works of 
art in porcelain. A series of twelve col- 
lector’s plates portraying exquisite flow- 
ers of Oriental lore and legend — and the 
exotic birds associated with them. 


BIRDS AND FLOWERS OF THE ORIENT PLATES. 
Each plate represents a different month of 
the Oriental year and combines the flower 
and bird symbolizing that month. There 
are deep green pine branches and the 
Mandarin Duck for May ... the water lily 
and the egret for August ... the narcissus 
and the wren for December ... twelve 
beautiful flowers and birds in all. 


The plates will be exceptionally large — 
10-1/4 inches in diameter —to provide 
full scope for the artist’s portrayals. And 
each plate will be hand-decorated with a 
border of pure 24 karat gold. 


Birds and Flowers of the Orient 


BY NAOKA NOBATA 


Franklin Porcelain 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 


Please enter my subscription for the Birds and 
Flowers of the Orient porcelain plate collection, 
bearing original works of art by Naoka Nobata. | 
need send no payment now. The twelve plates 
are to be sent to me at the rate of one plate every 
other month, | will be billed for each plate in two 
monthly installments of $27.50* each, with the 
first payment due in advance of shipment. 
*Plus my State sales tax. 


Signature 


ALL APPLICATIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 


Valid only if postmarked by 
April 30, 1983. 


Further limit: One collection per person. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss = 


PLEASE PRINY CLEARLY 





Address. 


City 


State, Zip 


‘ 


Moreover, each plate will be produced ~ 
in the finest Japanese porcelain — prized 
for tts translucence and strength. A wide 


variety of colors will be used in the cre- _ 


ation of the designs. All the lovely shades — 


one might see in an Oriental garden. 


A LIMITED EDITION. The collection will be | 


issued in a limited edition, and the total — 


edition will be permanently restricted to 
the exact number of valid applications re- 


as ater 


ceived postmarked by the end of 1985 





Thereafter, this beautiful collection will | 


never be made available again. 


The collection of twelve plates will ben 
sent at the rate of one every other month, — 
and the issue price is just $55 per plate. 
Included will be fascinating reference in- 
formation and twelve wall brackets for dis- — 
play of all the plates. : 

To enter your subscription, mail the Ad- — 





The Quail and the Seven Grasses 


vance Subscription Application to Frank- 
lin Porcelain, Franklin Center, PA 19091, 
by April 30, 1983. 


add a touch of Oriental beauty to any — 
room. Twelve individual wall brackets — 
will be provided to you for display of all ¥ 
the plates. 


© 1983 FP 
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Displayed in the home, the plates will 








We set out to make the world’ best buttondown. 
This one comes close. At *24. 


a 
Yt eee ee 
Phe a a This is the Hyde Park—the latest addition to 
LN J = Wi ii our impressive Oxford Collection, featuring 
A XY es Wy both shirts of 100% cotton and our Lands’ End 
ff Bs. reverse cotton blends. 
-e 0 Si Lap " 
Vip " Te 7 Check it out feature for feature, beginning 
‘ Ci, SC A with the knowledge that it’s made of imported 
ae wy eee: Lt ; 100% cotton Oxford. Heavier. More densely 
: GRO ox’ i woven for a nicer drape. It launders better, resists 


wrinkles; best of all, it wears longer than normal. 

For those of you interested in more specifics, 
we've provided this step-by-step “tour” of de 
shirt—available in sinks Bae bie, maize, helio 
and white in our catalog. 


1. Double-track stitching highlights the softly-rolled 
collar, keeps it neater with a tie. 


2. The shirt is single-needle stitched, with strong 
double-needle side seams. 


3. Note the placement and detailing of the left 
breast pocket. 


"mew ee” 


4. Barrel cuffs have a long, buttoned placket. 


5. The shirt has extra long tails, so it stays neatly 
tucked in. 


6. The cut is full, for comfort. Yet civilized, too. 
Tapered just enough to avoid being sloppy. 





7. Note that it has a generous 7-button front. 


8. In back, a box pleat with hanging loop adds function 
and style. 


ooon-= 


Why make so much of a single shirt? We may 
have told you more than you ever wanted to 
know about a shirt. But only to make a point 
about the Lands’ End philosophy of doing 
business. It is a simple philosophy really: 

First, quality. Then, price. And always, 
always service. 

A quality item at a reasonable price 
represents a Lands’ End value. Anything less 
is someone else’s ballgame—not ours. What’s 
more, every item we offer you—from soft luggage 
to sweaters to snow wear to shoes—is uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. 

We don’t ask you to trust us, just try us. Mail 
the coupon for a free catalog. Better still call our 
toll-free 800 number, 800-356-4444. 24 hours 
a day. Except in Wisconsin, 608-935-2788. 


= 


CL] Please send free catalog. 
Lands’ End Dept. I-08 Dodgeville, WI 53533 











State Zip. 


Or call Toll-free 


800-356-4444 


(Except Wisconsin call 608-935-2788) 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 





Atelier International — Levels of Design 


THE EXPANSIVE Showroom for Atelier 
International, Ltd. lives up hand- 
somely to its name: With several dif- 
ferent levels of floor space connected 
by pine boardwalks and supported 
by black steel frames, it resembles a 
many-tiered studio, replete with 
newly crafted works of art from 
many different cultures. Stephen 
Kiviat, president of the New York fur- 
niture company, explains the strik- 
ing look of his space: “By splitting the 
floor area into several different levels, 
we can display things adjacent to one 
another that might otherwise seem 
incongruous together.” 

This interest in bringing together 
diverse designs has defined Atelier 
International since its beginnings in 
1967. “I am an architect,” Mr. Kiviat 
explains, “and I started my business 
by importing avant-garde Italian de- 
sign in order to subsidize an architec- 
ture practice. As I became more 
involved in the business, however, 
and understood just what was avail- 
able in Italy and how exciting it was, 
the business changed. In 1969 I 
stopped practicing architecture al- 
together, and with James Rappoport, 
my partner at the time, concentrated 
on bringing the best modern Euro- 








PHOTOGRAPHY: FELICIANO 





President of Atelier International, Stephen 
Kiviat relishes the bold experiments of con- 
temporary furniture design. Working with 
new creations from Italy, he also encourages 
the revival of 20th-century European classics. 





pean furniture to the United States.” 

Mr. Kiviat points out that at that 
time surprisingly little twentieth- 
century European furniture was 
known in the United States. “In addi- 
tion to the contemporary Italian de- 
signs, we included the early classics 





In the New York showroom are furnishings 
associated with pioneering decorative move- 


ments. LEFT: A defender of comfort, Toshiyuki 
Kita designed his Wink chairs to double as col- 
wrful chaise longues. ABOvE: Architecture in- 
Spired the austerity of a Mondrian tapestry 
ind Mackintosh table and chairs, both re- 
productions. RIGHT: Rietveld’s Red-Blue chair 
emulates the purity of the De Stijl aesthetic. 


. 


of modern furniture in our collec- — 


. tions. In those days we were import- 
‘ing the only chair by Le Corbusier 


that was readily available.” 

It was after a New York museum 
exhibition entitled “The New Do- 
mestic Landscape” that American de- 
signers began to be aware of the 
riches of contemporary Italian de- 
sign. “People had been saying that 
Italian design was dead—that noth- 
ing new was happening. But it just 
wasn’t so,” says Mr. Kiviat. “There 
was a small but flourishing design 
industry that grew up after World 
War II. At the time, we were already 
importing furniture by contempo- 
rary Italian designers like Mario 
Bellini and Vico Magistretti. 

“From the start, at AI, we were in- 
terested in the international roots of , 
modern design,” Mr. Kiviat recalls. 
“We studied all the medern classics: _ 
the tubular metal and leather chairs 
of Le Corbusier; the furniture of | 
Charles Rennie Mackintosh; the de- 
signs of Antoni Gaudi; pieces from 
the German Bauhaus; and contempo- 
rary Scandinavian work.” He adds, “I 
found Shaker furniture from nine- 
teenth-century America particularly 
interesting, because their spare forms 
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HAT’S A SPECIAL EVENING WITHOUT 
A LITTLE MAGIC? 





Baileys. A unique taste so silken, so full of Sag 
~ only one word can describe it. Magic. 
Perhaps it’s that taste of magic that has made Baileys 
America’s fastest growing liqueur. . 


BAILEYS. TASTE THE MAGIC. 





Gals 
ULTIMATE STATEMENT 
of DISTINCTION 


Fairbanks Ranch 
at Rancho Santa Fe 


Southern California’s most exclusive 
private residential community. 


Luxury Estate Sites 
From $200, 000 


O) jaxcmeny 
Fairbanks Ranch 
Realty Company 
P.O. Box 8001 
Rancho Santa Fe, 
California 92067 


(619) 756-3795 
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Atelier International — 
Levels of Design 
continued from page 194 


fit contemporary design ideals so well. 
“Ttalian furniture employs the func- 
tionalism and spareness of these clas- 
sic modernists, but with a dimension 
of sensuality.” For Stephen Kiviat, 
‘this is what makes Italian design 
unique and uniquely adaptable. “Ital- 
ians always have human needs in 
mind when they design furniture. 
They respond to the emotional needs 
of people, as well as to their physical 





Evidence of Atelier International’s dedication 


to historic breakthroughs in modern furniture 
design, Le Corbusier’s LC/4 Chaise Longue has 
been reproduced in metal, canvas and leather. 





requirements,” he observes. “The 
Postmodern interest in ‘romantic’ 
color and decoration seems quite su- 
perficial when compared to the Italian 
interest in the textures and architec- 
tural details of their furniture. What 
the Italians are calling nuovo disegno 
is truly the avant-garde. 

“An example of how the sensual 
appeal of Italian furniture works lies 
in its success in traditional, as well as 
modern, interiors. The Soriana sofa, by 
Tobia Scarpa, has a puffy, organic 
shape. It was bought by Christina 
Onassis for her Swiss chalet, and it 
worked perfectly with the wood inte- 
riors and flowered fabrics.” Mr. Kiviat 
mentions another example of Atelier 
International furniture in a traditional 
interior: “We were called on to furnish 
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EMPIRE CREDENZA. 
France, circa 1820. 


Height: 38'': 
Width: 91"': 
Depth: 21". 


LOUIS XVI MIRROR. 


France, 1780. 
Height: 84"’: 
Width: 51°’. 


Plantation Country 


Wi into another century when 
? you visit Louisiana’s romantic Plantation 
Country around Baton Rouge. 
The hustle and bustle of 
‘, modern life fade away as you 
RE J, stroll through the stately halls 
¥ ¥* of over a score of the South’s 
most beautiful antebellum 
a homes, filled with heirlooms 
and treasures from the 
gracious era before the 
e Civil War. 
° No trip to the Deep 
South is complete without 
a visit to the land of history 
and romance. Clip the coupon 
for more information. 


> Baton Rouge Area 
Convention and 


Visitors Bureau 
P.O. Box 3202-3AD 
Baton Rouge, LA 70821-320 


Please send me free Plantation Country tour guides and 
travel information on Baton Rouge, Capital of Louisiana’s 1984 World Fair. 
















Manheim 
Galleries 


New Orleans 


409 Royal Street 
New Orleans, LA 70130 
(504) 568-1901 
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Atelier International — 
Levels of Design 
continued from page 196 


a sixteenth-century mansion near 


Venice. It was a palazzina—a ‘little pal- 
ace’—built in the style of Palladio, 
with high ceilings, classical pediments 


~.over the doors and windows, and lots 


of pillars. You would expect that kind 
of architecture to require something 
grand and opulent, but modern Italian 
furniture has a sculptural quality that 
works well with strong architecture.” 

One of Stephen Kiviat’s favorite 


Stripped down to the bare essentials, Mario 
Bellini’s tubular steel and leather Cab chair ap- 
pears at Atelier International with the design- 
er’s I] Colonnato table in streaked black marble. 





designs is the Cab chair, by Mario 
Bellini. It is, he feels, the perfect ex- 
pression of Italian versatility. “To de- 
sign a chair in an interesting way is 
one of the most difficult problems,” 
he says. “Chairs have existed for 
thousands of years, yet those of last 
year, upholstered or not, aren't really 
so different from those shown in an- 
cient Egyptian tomb paintings.” The 
challenge that Mario Bellini took up 
was to build a chair of “skin and 
bones”—one that would be reduced 
to the essential design, but remain 
soft and flexible. “Mario Bellini built 
a steel frame with a tightly stretched 
leather cover that could move and 


flex. As the leather ages, if it’s kept | 


soft, the chair will only become more 
comfortable. It’s truly elegant.” 
Some of the furniture that Atelier 
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“ANOTHER 
KOCH + LOWY CLASSIC 


Gem-shaped elegance in solid brass. 

~ New slim-line hexagonal weighted base. 
Meticulous workmanship, functional 
beauty in polished brass or chrome finish. 
Wall, table, floor models, sold thru 
architects, designers and fine stores. 
(comes complete with energy-saving 
Norelco PLOW 10,000 hour bulb.) 


Write: KOCH + LOWY, INC. 
Long Island City, N.Y. 11101 
For nearest dealer. 
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How fo make your house bigger 
and your heating bill 
smaller. Now, you can open up your home to the sun all 


year ‘round, gain extra living space—and 
actually reduce your winter fuel expenses. 

Adding a Garden Way SunRoom to your home costs no 
more than putting on an ordinary room addition. While an 
extra room means extra heating costs, our SunRoom not 
only heats itself but provides supplementary warmth 
to your home. a 

Under soaring wooden archegj 4 
that frame a sweeping view C 
of nature’s outdoors, you , 
and your family can 
enjoy a warm and sunny; 
place for year ‘round _ 












gardening, for enter- 
taining friends, or for 
being just by yourself. 
Write for further > 
information today . 








iy Garden Way ml 
| SunRoom /Solar Greenhouse ee | 
| Dept. A2341B, Ferry Rd., Charlotte, VT 05445 47" | 
| Please send me your free introductory brochure 1ddress - foo | 
| I am enclosing $3.00 to receive your ‘ t | 

Information Portfolio: 16-page color brochi | 
ee ee ee gos ae F ei 
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International displays is more decora- 
tive than functional, but always in a 
way that derives from the function. 
The Red-Blue chair, for instance, was 


“-created by Dutch architect and furni- 


ture designer Gerrit Rietveld in the 
De Stijl mode of the 1920s. The back 
and seat are slabs of wood painted 
in primary colors. It seems to be the 
perfect chair a child might build 
from construction paper. 

The playfulness of the Red-Blue chair 
is complemented by the sophisticat- 
ed wit of the Wink chair, made by 
Toshiyuki Kita, a Japanese artist who 


“Ttalians always 
have human needs in mind 
when they design 
furniture.” 





works in Italy. The Wink sits folded in 
on itself like a turtle in its shell, and at 
first glance seems to be a modest can- 
vas side chair. “But, lo and behold,” 
says Mr. Kiviat, “the back folds up 
and the bottom of the seat folds out to 
transform it into a high-backed chaise 
longue. The chair can be a Western 
upright chair or an Oriental chaise.” 

From its earliest days Atelier Inter- 
national has imported lamps and 
lighting systems from Italy to com- 
plement the furniture. Gibigiana is an | 
example of the lighthearted sophis- 
tication inherent in many of the de- 
signs. Named after a children’s game, 
the small lamp reflects diffuse light 
off a flat disk, in a playful echo of the 
flashing mirrors used in the game. 

“Over the years, we have succeeded 
in our original plan,” Stephen Kiviat 
concludes. “Today Italian designs and 
the modern classics are widely appre- 
ciated for their functional elegance. 
Now our goal is to demonstrate all the 
ways to use our furniture.” 
Jeffrey Simpson 




















Designs featured this month in “In the Show- 
rooms” are available through interior designers. 
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¢C % REER If you are thinking seriously about 
a career in design, or the fine and 

decorative arts, then it is worthwhile investing in the best course of study 
available. The Inchbald School of Design is world-famous for the very high 
standard of its courses in all aspects of design. Many former students now 
work in leading design consultancies, architects and auctioneers 
offices, fine arts establishments and museums all over the world. Here 


is an itinerary of most of the 1983 courses. 


PRIVATE GARDEN COURSE. 11th to 15th April 

GARDEN DESIGN DRAWING COURSE. 11th to 29th April and 5th to 

23rd September 

ENGLISH FURNITURE COURSE. 12th to 16th September 

INTERIOR DESIGN AND ITS DEVELOPMENT 1900-1983. 19th to 

23rd September 

PRACTICAL GARDENING AND PLANTSMANSHIP. 26th to 30th September 


COURSES AT THE LYGON ARMS 1983 


ONE YEAR COURSES 1983 /84 


Our one year professional courses in Interior 
Design and the Fine and Decorative Arts begin 
on 8rd October 1988 and end in July 1984. 


TEN WEEK COURSES 1983 /84 


Our ten week courses in Fine Art, Design and 
Decoration and Garden Design begin on 3rd May 


and 3rd October 1983 and on 9th January 1984. 
A special eight week course on The Development 
of Interior Design 1700-1983 begins on 16th 
January 1984. 

SHORT COURSES 1983 

INTERIOR DECORATION STUDY WEEK. 


By special arrangement with the Lygon Arms, Broadway, Worcestershire, the 

school offers a range of short residential courses in this historic Inn, one of the finest 
in England. 

DECORATIVE PAINT FINISHES. 21st to 25th February and 15th to 19th August. 
INTERIOR DESIGN AND DECORATION 1800-1983. 25th to 27th February 
ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES IN THE GARDEN. 25th to 27th February 


GARDEN DESIGN - A STUDY WEEKEND. 4th to 6th March 
HISTORICAL SURVEY OF ENGLISH DECORATION 1550-1983. 
1st to 5th August 
HISTORICAL SURVEY OF GARDEN DESIGN. 
1st to 5th August a 
THE INCHBALD 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
DECORATIVE ART 
7 Eaton Gate, London SW1W Q9BA Tel: 01-730 5508 


21st to 25th March and 26th to 30th September 
DECORATIVE PAINT FINISHES. 

11th to 15th April, 18th to 22nd July and 

5th to 9th September 

INTERIOR DESIGN DRAWING COURSE. 
18th July to 26th August 





Write now for our brochure and full information to MRS J. THWAITES 





7 _Danny Alessandro, Lid! 
a B Ldwin Jackson, Inc| 


1156 Second Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10021 
(212) 421-1928 (212) 759-8210 | 


157 East 64th Street, New York, N.Y. 10021 
(212) 879-0510 


Three entire buildings of display. 
Member of Art & Antique Dealers League of America 


Original Louis XIV Rouge Royale 
marble mantel from the city of 
Versailles. 
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Body Width 70%” / 
Opening Width 5434” 
Opening Height 47 4” 


Nuc eae yet t etc eT M YA) 
Also, antique and reproduction 18th century marble and. wood mantels, 
PAIN Sale Te Me Tale Me ee tte eal Maal e 
















1925: ADDISON MOVES To 
BOCA RATON. 























1 Am the 
Greatest 
Resort in 
the World 








The architect 
of the dream that became 
Boca Raton, Addison Mizner is the 
inspiration behind The Addison. 












His advertisement on the 
night demonstrates his modest 
confidence in the future. 





AYA, 


The proud heritage 

that is Mizner’s Boca Raton 
Hotel and Club is yours 

at The Addison. 


1983: BOCA RATON MOVES 
"TOME ADDISON 









architect, entrepreneur, 
flamboyant visionary, 
turned asleepy pineapple 
farming community into 
a world class resort. His 
fanatic attention to detail, 
his concern for quality 
and authenticity, and his 
appreciation for the taste- 
ful became the spirit of 
Boca Raton. But his 
Srandest dream was to 
build something remark- 
able on his favorite stretch 
of Boca Raton beach. 

At last, Addison’s 
dream is becoming a 
reality. At The Addison. 

A new, luxurious 
development by Arvida 
Corporation, where each 
homeowner receives 
membership eligibility in 
The Boca Raton Hotel 
and Club. 

Priced from 
$360,000 to in excess of 
one million dollars, 
homes at The Addison 
will be the ultimate 
oceanfront address. 

To arrange an 
appointment, call (305) 
395-3000. Ext. 3478. And 
make an historic move. 
Up To The Addison. 


Please send me complete information 
about The Addison 





Name 





Address 


City State Zip 


Phone - SAAD2 
The Addison, P.O. Box 100, Dept. 7. 
Boca Raton, FL_@ 33432 
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Statutes Section 718.503 to be furnished by a developer to buyer. This is not intended to be and does not constitute an offer in any state where prohibited by law. 














ECLECTIC SPACES CAN be precarious—a 
jumble of gilt, wicker, lacquer and 
chintz, or piles of heirloom pieces 
loaded with a kaleidoscope of pattern 
over pattern. But this is not the case in 
the cool restrained rooms created by 
interior designer Renny B. Saltzman. 
His own New York apartment is a 
medley of European antiques blend- 
ed with fabric-covered walls, easy 
mobile sofas, uncurtained windows 
and modern art. It clearly reflects his 
design tenets and at the same time 
illustrates the kind of smooth, elegant 
system he has suggested for clients 
such as Candice Bergen and Louis 
Malle, Rona Jaffe, Bobby Short, and 
the late Charles Revson. 


Adaptable Designs 

“Ease and practicality, mixing an- 
tiques with new contemporary pieces 
that will look terrific in ten years— 
that is what I like,” Mr. Saltzman ex- 
plains. “I design with the thought 
that people who occupy the rooms 
should be able to walk into them in 
jeans, then walk in later in black tie, 
and feel just as relaxed. 

“T detest cold, icy rooms. If Ameri- 
cans have learned anything from 
English houses such as Castle Howard 
and Chatsworth, it is the ease of rooms 
that are extremely spacious, yet cozy 
enough to be called ‘little libraries.’ I 
love the idea of aroom witha library, 
drawing room, bridge table, billiard 
table, bar and conversation areas all 
mapped off within the same space.” 


If his rooms with nins 


lives are a 
success, Mr. Saltzman credits that to 
his sense of editing: “Editing is what I 
do best. I never te! its to get rid of 


everything anc cathe 
blend eclectic co; 

sonal styles. I do | 

as an innovator, ac 

wish to be the first « 

have the latest trend reco 

feel I do best is create beauti 
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“Editing is what I do best,” says New York 
designer Renny B. Saltzman, of the blend of 
elegance and ease he brings to interiors. In his 
own entrance hall, below, modern paintings 
punctuate a lacquered wall, while Louis XVI 
chairs balance the overall design statement. 





and comfort. My job is a lot like good 
fashion editing—you don’t negate 
old Chloes or Saint Laurents when 
he new ones arrive—you blend 
n,” says Mr. Saltzman, whose 
lin Saltzman, is fashion direc- 

ks Fifth Avenue. 
ire distinctive textural signa- 
Saltzman room. On walls, 


he prefers surfaces of rattan, bamboo 


“and woven cane. For seating, he likes — 


simple, luxurious fabrics and mate- 
rials. “If a client had fine French 
chairs she wanted reupholstered in 
something contemporary, instead of — 
a French woven silk, I would try 
black goatskin, or the leather used for 
seats in a Rolls-Royce. Cut silk velvet, 
stenciled in an animal print, I also 
love, for giving a noncolor room ex- 
citement. But there is no do-or-die ap- 
proach to any particular problem. No 
going in with a sledgehammer and 
saying, “Pull out the wood moldings 
and use stainless steel, and change 
the silk to leather.’ Very often my job 
is simply doing the footwork for 
basics.” He elaborates: “When Bobby 
Short needed some roomy sofas, I 
found English tufted-leather tub 
sofas in cognac for him, and he loved 
them. He had been looking for just 
the right patina and shape.” 


Orchestrating Colors 

“The same thing happened when I 
helped Candice Bergen with her du- 
plex overlooking Central Park (see 
Architectural Digest, June 1979). I 
bought sofas and chairs and orches- 
trated the muted color scheme. Now 
that she is Mrs. Louis Malle, she and 
her husband have remodeled an ad- 
jacent apartment that she acquired. 
They tore out a wall and decided to 
create a softer color palette in a studio 
area with a guest room. 

“The front of the apartment re- 
mains in the original neutral colors, 
but the back is now decorated in soft 
apricot and some olive green. I 
bought the sofas and antique tables. 
Candice would buy a lamp; Louis 
would say where he liked a painting 
or things related to his work. We just 
continued the flow of the original 
apartment, using bamboo pieces next 
to French ones, having pine book- 
cases and desks made for the study.” 
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Why drive an ordinary wagon 
when you can drive the Ultimate Wagon? 


Any similarity between the | Wagoneer’s four-wheel drive drive at your fingertips. No wheel 
Jeep Wagoneer and aconven- traction and security, together hubs to adjust. And no need to 
tional two-wheel drive station — with Wagoneer's two- ) leave the driver's seat. 
wagon is purely coincidental. | wheel drive economy... Just flick the dash- 

Because no conventional betterEPAestimated § = mounted Selec-Trac 
full-size wagon gives youthe ©MPGthan any full-size § switch, and you're on 

- two-wheel drive wagon: ©& sae? YOU Way. 
Add to that the comfort and lux- Two-wheel drive for improved 
ury you'd expect to find onlyin —_ fuel economy. Four-wheel drive for 
the plushest automobiles, and __ sure traction in rain, sleet or snow, 
i's hard to call Wagoneer any- __ either on-road or off-road...even 
thing but beautiful. at faster highway speeds. 
: So why drive a conventional 
Introducing Selec-Trac. wagon when you can drive the 
Now Wagoneer offers even Ultimate Wagon. 
more convenience: two-wheel Jeep Wagoneer 
. drive or full-time four-wheel Limited. 


7 i Jeep Wagoneer Limited. The Ultimate Wagon. 


AT AMERICAN MOTORS 


*Use these figures for comparison. Your results may differ due to driving speed, weather conditions and trip length. Actual highway mileage lower. 
Jeep Corporation, a subsidiary of American Motors Corporation. 
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19th Century Victorian designs recreated in solid oak and poplar 
from the world’s leading manufacturer. Fretwork gingerbread and lots 
more for interior and exterior use; most complete line available. 


Mr. Saltzman considers the Malles _ 
aa ee stellar clients, a category in which he 
e Unlimited quantities for : 
istaldesiont Rosters also puts Rona Jaffe. He likes them 
@ Prccision iatiiocuned because they ask questions and give © 
so that product groups -total input for the plans and the scale | 
are compatible with each : |. of the project. “Rona lives on an up- 
other for total unity. =i an 
Save with factory-to-you ; per floor of her New York building. 
pricing. vs Light was crucial, as she might decide 
Send $3.50 for full-color, &e to spend a month writing in one 
24-page product and AS oS iy room. To give a feeling of airy, bright 


design idea catalog & Ae ea space, I used blond woven cane on 
price list. é BR 
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A Lucite screen, designed to display a set of 
Dubuffet playing cards, is “a totally practical 
device,” says the designer, adding, “I’ve never | 
believed in owning things you don’t use.” 





the walls, bleached oak on the floors, 
and had woven carpets made in neu- 
trals, in New England.” 

Mr. Saltzman admits to admiring 
the blatant drama of chrome, steel 
and vivid colors—but “only if the cli- 
ent feels it meets his way of life. For 
an active city dweller who entertains 
more than three nights a week, I can 

. glide right into sparkling, gleaming 
surfaces,” he declares. “But I never do 
stark contemporary. Contemporary, 
for me, has to be something that will 











SEA ISLAND: A SUPERB AND GENTLE WAY OF LIFE. 


The declared choice of America’s chief executives, 


Sea Island offers a spi ience rare in today's world of bustle be as inviting in a decade a it is now. 
and hard-sell. Enjoy this he | of lush natural beauty, good taste, My own dining room hasn t changed 
good company, excellent G nnis and unhurried friendliness. much in a decade. I still have my 
Privately-owned Sea lomes are made available vinyl walls, my lacquer and steel 

aoe rental In a sp Jtua! trust and respect. table. To kill the modern-art-gallery 


lt Mrs. Suzanne Er 


sania 1D nartiec cD 
ea Island Properties, j, 
1 Island, GA 31561 Sag a 


(912-638-3611). 


mood, I put in an English Regency 
table with hoof feet, as a place to 
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(you SS dazzling.” Fred Palatinus, Interior Designer, Bloomingdale's, New York City 


ng becomes glamorous entertaining. Multi-optical lighting, glass, white tile, and 

lor Horizontal and Vertical Blinds all work together. Gloriously. Levolor Blinds parallel 
.0rizontal and vertical lines of the tile. An elegant plan. Matching accents of reef blue 
the room a graphic continuity. Simple and refined. And only Levolor makes horizontal 


vertical blinds that match, in hundreds of colors, textures, and finishes. For details, write PN ae 
lor Lorentzen, Inc., 1280 Wall Street West, Lyndhurst, N.J.07071. ae eis 
oo? iy 
PO 
‘Levolor Products of Levolor Lorentzen, Inc Riviera” Custom Blinds by Levolor and Levolor Vertical Blinds are both shown in Reef Blue, Color #612 S C 


Looking for a 
better and 
easier way to 
acquire art 
for your 
office? 


Clement de Jonghe, Printseller 
Rembrandt; etching, 83/16 x 63/8”. 


Original art reflects a corporation’s good 
taste and enhances its public image. From 
contemporary posters in the cafeteria to 
museum quality art in the board room, it 
reflects a company’s prestige and improves 
the employee’s work environment. 


But, where do you turn for reliable, profes- 
sional advice on acquiring the right art? 


The Original Print Collectors Group, Ltd., 
can help. We provide a wide selection of 
original art to private and public corpora- 
tions, financial institutions, hotels, and to 
architects and designers. We assist in deco- 
rating established surroundings, new con- 
struction, and renovations. And we 
provide expert curatorial service. 


For more detailed information with no ob- 
ligation, please telephone or write today. 


Original print 
collectors group, Ltd. 
Corporate Art Division 


215 Lexington Avenue, New York 10016 
212-685-9400 Ext. 46 


Director: Rhoda Altman 
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decant wine, and Victorian porcelain 
on the table as a centerpiece. 

“T have never believed in owning 
things you don’t use. For example, I 
had a set of larger-than-life playing 
cards by Dubuffet. Rather than keep 
the deck stacked on a table, I had it 
made into a paneled screen in Lucite. 
The patterns can be seen on both 
sides. It is a totally practical device; it 
works in the dining room and can be 





For a remodeled study in the New York apart- 
ment of Candice Bergen and Louis Malle, Mr. 
Saltzman “continued the flow of the original 
décor” he created for the actress a few years ago. 





moved to another space at any time. 

“Tam opposed to any room done in 
one grand-epoch look,” the designer 
observes. “Never could I give a client 
an instant old-money, old-world 
environment. That is the height of 
bad taste. So are sterile rooms de- 
signed just to show ten related paint- 
ings in a collection. Anything in 
excess I find lacking in comfort. Take 
clients who want lacquered rooms,” 
he continues. “I suggest one space, 
not two or three. Try a red-lacquered 
foyer, as opposed to a large room.” 

Mr. Saltzman’s touch for the 
proper blending of elegance with 
modern suitability was formed at an 
early age, he says, through working 
for the late New York interior de- 
signer Roslyn Rosier. 

“She was a woman of gusto, zest, 


incredible taste. Before anyone dis- 
covered French country antiques, she 
was in France seeking armoires and 
chandeliers. In the fifties, before any- 
one went off to Japan, she was there 
~buying antiques. She owned a Man- 
hattan building that was jammed 
with antiques from the basement to 
the third floor; she lived on the 
fourth. I did everything there, from 
sweeping the floor to running er- 


Pine bookcases, curtains of parachute silk, and 
a Navajo rug—arranged by Mr. Saltzman to 
create a “softer color palette” —effectively bathe 
the Malles’ study in warm, welcoming hues. 


rands. I am totally self-taught. I think 
it is essential even for students today 
to work for, or apprentice with, 
someone with taste. In those days, 
you worked for established designers 
like Rose Cumming or Roslyn Rosier 
in New York for nothing.” 

His first big challenge as a designer 
on his own, Mr. Saltzman relates, was 
working for Charles Revson. “I was 
flown around the world twice just to 
consult with him about certain rooms 
and about the afterdeck of his yacht, 
Ultima II. It was the first job in which 
I had to design furnishings that had 
to be bolted to the floor! I also did 
his country house and some rooms in 
his New York apartment. 

“Charles Revson liked only the 
finest quality, custom-made furniture 
from top manufacturers. For the 
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What your home could have 
— {ncommon with the 
Met, the Tate, and the Louvre. 













Rh now's Red Bow, original lithograph. Antonio Peticov’s Daybreak, original serigraph. 
Signed limited edition of 250. Signed limited edition of 195. 





Nissan Engel’s Pré/ude, original etching. 
Signed limited edition of 150. 


In your own home, you can exhibit origi- 
nal work by artists who are represented in the 
world’s great museums and galleries. 

Artists like Calder. Chagall. Dali. Miro. 
Picasso. Vasarely. 

At the Original Print Collectors Group, 
we offer moderately priced limited edition 
prints by these and other well-known artists. 

Our offerings include signed original 
etchings, engravings, lithographs, woodcuts, 
and silkscreen prints. 

Each print we offer is signed and num- 
bered by the artist. Custom-framed. Accom- 
panied by a certificate of authenticity and a | 
full money-back guarantee. 

And each print has been chosen not only 
for its beauty but for its investment value. 

(Works by the artists we offer tend to ap- 
preciate, sometimes as much as 30% in a sin- 
gle-year. Perhaps that’s why The Wall Street } 
Journal, Business Week, Money, AP, Barron’s | 
and UPI have quoted us as an authority on 
Cecile Johnson's Start of the Race, original investing in art.) 
lithograph. Signed limited edition of 275. For more information, send in the cou- 
pon. There's no obligation. 

You'll find out about the special pleasure 
of owning original art, instead of just visiting it. 















Visit our new gallery located at 215 Lexington Avenue, 


Mon-Fri, 9-5 PM. Telephone: 212-685-9400 Ext: 35 
Pe oe ee es ee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee 


| Original print collectors group, Ltd.| 
| 215 LEXINGTON AVE., DEPT. AD-32, NEW YORK 10016 | 
PLEASE SEND ME YOUR FREE COLOR 









| 
Jacques Pecnard’s Claudine, original lithograph. 
Signed limited edition of 150. 


© 
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Oliviero Masi’s Como, original etching. | 
Signed limited edition of 125. CITY ST ZIP 
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Born of a classic famille rose 
Chinese Export Porcelain, 
Spode’s Lord Calvert in Fine 
Stone China. Never fresher, 
more alive, more interesting 
than on today’s table. But that’s 
what you expect of Spode. 


Available at Bullock’s Wilshire, Martin’s, Zell Brothers and other fine stores. 


Or write Royal Worcester Spode, Inc., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10010. 
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VERY SOON 
YOUR DISCERNING FRIENDS 
WILL BE TELLING YOU ABOUT LEE 
FINEST RESIDENTIAL CLUB COMMUNITY 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


LOAKS ] 
ON SARASOTA BAY at MIDNIGHT PASS 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA 
813-966-3661 


‘green cocktail napkins—that really 
* pulled the look together.” 
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afterdeck, I had thirty-six rattan 
chairs made in California. But it was 
the ordering of grosses of crystal, 
flatware, china and linens—right 
down to the royal blue and emerald 


If a client today asked for advice on 
the choice of stemware and linens for 
a design space Mr. Saltzman had su- 
pervised, the designer would have 


In his home, Renny Saltzman uses pleasing | 
contrasts to evoke a tranquil mood. Here, a | 
mélange of tabletop objects are set against | 
a quartet of subdued Japanese paintings. | 





no hesitation in complying. “I’d even | 
help choose the pots and pans for a 
young, just-starting single person or 
career couple. Some are honest and 
ask for help on everything. Some I 
work with over a period of three to 
five years. They like to build slowly. 
“They need to know not to buy 
overscale pieces; to go simple and 
buy few pieces, but quality. 1 am not 
above suggesting flatware and china 
for any client. But the worst thing is 
when a client calls and asks your ad- 
vice every time she or he decides to 
hang a work of art. That is boring— 
they really should have some imag- 
ination and a sense of independence 
about that. But ask me what type of 
champagne glasses to order,” Renny 
Saltzman says, “and I will go right 
out and select some.” 0 
—André Leon Talley 
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FE HANDSCREENED WALLCOVERINGS AND FABRICS. AVAILABLE THROUGH INTERIOR DESIGNERS AND WALLCOVERING SHOPS AROUND THE WORLD. PLEASE SEND $1 FOR OUR 
Re) 3) Kelas aa yee MITCHELL DESIGNS * P.O. BOX 831 + CULVER CITY, CA. 90230 - 





Find your authorized St. Charles designer/consultant below. 


For other states write St. Charles. 


FUNCTIONAL ELEGANCE 
FOR EVERY ROOM. 


ARIZONA 


Crowe’s Custom Kitchens 
1445 East Indian School Road 
Phoenix, AZ 85014 

(602) 266-2429 

St. Charles Southwest 

4701 N. 7th Street 

Phoenix, AZ 85014 

(602) 264-9591 


Kitchens of Distinction 
1940 East Winsett Street 
Tucson, AZ 85719 

(602) 623-5891 


ARKANSAS 
Creative Cabinetry 
8218 Cantrell 
Little Rock, AR 72207 
(501) 225-1107 


St. Charles Custom Kitchens 
of Memphis 

1725 Madison Avenue 

Memphis, TN 38104 

(901) 726-1960 


CALIFORNIA 


The Cabinet Gallery 
117-C Town & Country Dr 
Janville, CA 94526 

(415) 820-1833 


St. Charles of La Jolla 
7426 Girard Street 

1 Jolla, CA 92037 
(714) 454-9133 


Baywood Kitchens 

8363 Center Drive 

La Mesa, CA 92041 

(714) 287-2868 

St. Charles of Los Angeles 
os Angeles, CA 90069 
(213) 655-7812 

Kitchens by Meyer, Inc. 
15405 Los Gatos Blvd., #103 
os Gatos, CA 95030 

(408) 358-4152 


Kitchens by Meyer, Inc. 
278 Castro St 

Mountain View, CA 94041 
(415) 968-8318 


Carefree Kitchens, Inc. 
453 N. Anaheim Blvd 
Orange, CA 92668 
(714) 634-4601 


Kitchens, Inc. 

1617 18th St 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916) 441-4414 


Continental Home Improvement Co. 
340 West Portal 

San Francisco, CA 94127 

(415) 661-6776 

Landsberg & Associates 

101 Kan Street 

\ 94103 
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L & W Home Center 
19 {la Tu as 
in Gabriel, CA 94 
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Cook's Kitchen Center 
{ 7th Street 


10 


Kitchen Craft of Marin, Inc 


COLORADO 
Edson Kitchen Company 
10N er ' 
lorado Spring 
303) 634-6656 


Kitchens at the Depot, Ltd 
6 S. Sierra Madre 

lorado Springs, CO 80903 
303) 635-3619 
Kitchens by Kline 

640 East Third 
Denver, CO 80206 


199.5802 


HAWAII 


Kitchen Center of Hawaii 
250 Ward Ave 

Honolulu, Hl 96814 

(808) 521-7447 


Voell Company 

P.O. Box 309 
Kailua-Kona, HI 96740 
(808) 324-1755 


IDAHO 


St. Charles Northwest 
824 W. Bannock Street 
Boise, ID 83702 

(208) 345-8123 
Kitchen Classics 

560 S. Arthur 

Pocatello, ID 83201 
(208) 232-0432 


1OWA 


St. Charles Kitchens by Friedl, Inc. 


1013 Mt. Vernon Road S.E 
Cedar Rapids, IA 52403 
(319) 366-7122 


NDS Company 
3839 Merle Hay Road 
Des Moines, IA 50310 
(515) 276-5500 


Kitchens by Krommenhoek 
1916 Pierce Street 

Sioux City, IA 51104 

(712) 252-4402 


KANSAS 


St. Charles Fashion Kitchens 
of Kansas City 

4920 Johnson Drive 

Shawnee Mission, KS 66205 

(913) 432-3636 


The Kitchen Place, Inc. 
1634 East Central 
Wichita, KS 67214 

(316) 263-2249 


MINNESOTA 


St. Charles Kitchens by Contardo 
926 East Fourth Street 

Duluth, MN 55805 

(218) 728-5171 


John L. Pierson Co., Inc. 
5010 France Avenue South 
Edina, MN 55410 

(612) 926-2778 


MISSOURI 


Glen Alspaugh Company 

9808 Clayton Road 

St. Louis, MO 63124 

(314) 993-6644 

(Also see Shawnee 
Mission, KS.) 


MONTANA 


McPhie Cabinetry 
435 E. Main St 
Bozeman, MT 59715 
(406) 586-1709 


Creative Kitchens & Appliances 
Box 375 

Whitefish, MT 59937 

(406) 862-5757 


The Cabinet Company 
900 8th Avenue South 
Great Falls, MT 59405 
(406) 727-0860 


Kitchen Creations 

1733 South Avenue West 
Missoula, MT 59801 
(406) 721-3466 


NEBRASKA 


Crowl’s Kitchen 

137 South Ninth 

Lincoln, NE 68508 

(402) 475-1384 

Nebraska Custom Kitchens 
4601 Dodge Street 

Omaha, NE 68132 

(402) 556-1000 


NEVADA 
Appliance and Cabinet Center 
401 E. 4th St 
Rene JV 8951 
86-4711 


NEW MEXICO 
Creative Kitchens Inc. 
tate Avenue N.W 
iquerque, NM 87102 
} j 


OKLAHOMA 


Kitchen Interiors 

2761 N. Country Club Drive 
Oklahoma City, OK 73116 
(405) 843-9363 


Imperial Kitchens 
3301 S. Harvard Avenue 
Tulsa, OK 74135 

(918) 749-7317 


OREGON 


Neil Kelly Co. 

804 N. Alberta 
Portland, OR 97217 
(503) 288-7461 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Kitchens Unlimited 
525 North Kiwanis Ave. 
Sioux Falls, SD 57104 
(605) 336-2897 


TEXAS 


Regency Kitchen & Bath Shop 
Wellington Square Shopping Center 
|-40 & Georgia 

Amarillo, TX 79185 

(806) 353-5559 


Designer Kitchens 
2409 Rich Creek Road 
Austin, TX 78757 

(512) 452-0688 


Brad Pence Company 
4508 Lovers Lane 
Dallas, TX 75225 

(214) 750-0271 


Dell-May Company, Inc. 
3500 W. Vickery 

Ft. Worth, TX 76107 
(817) 738-7282 


St. Charles Fashion Kitchens, Inc. 
3413 E. Greenridge 

Houston, TX 77057 

(713) 783-7780 


Dick Sowell’s Appliance Mart 
304 East Highway 83 

McAllen, TX 78501 

(512) 686-6591 


St. Charles Custom Kitchens 
6539 San Pedro 

San Antonio, TX 78216 

(512) 349-5418 


St. Charles Designs, Inc. 
3203 S. Loop 363 

P.O. Box 1283 

Temple, TX 76503 

(817) 774-7113 


UTAH 


Craftsman Kitchens & Baths by 
St. Charles 

2200 S. Main St 

Salt Lake City, UT 84115 

(801) 487-1041 


Millet’s Kitchens 

1344 South 2100 East 
Salt Lake City, UT 84108 
(801) 581-0066 


WASHINGTON 


Kitchens by Peterson 
1943 Forest 

Richland, WA 99352 
(509) 946-0524 


Landsberg & Associates 
5701 Sixth Avenue South 
Seattle, WA 98108 

(206) 762-9132 


St. Charles Kitchens of Spokane, Inc. 
South 104 Freya 

Spokane, WA 99202 

(509) 534-5410 


WYOMING 


Kitchens by Gardcrafted 
300 W. Yellowstone 
Casper, WY 82601 

(307) 265-2548 


Kitchens by Gardcrafted 
120 N. Sixth E., Suite 202 
Riverton, WY 82501 

(307) 856-2811 


INTERNATIONAL 
ST. CHARLES INTERNATIONAL 
610 Enterprise Drive 
Oak Brook, IL 60521 
(312) 654-4560 
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John Stefanidis — The Designer’s Choices 


“THE REAL VALUE Of any object,” says 
London interior designer John 
Stefanidis, “is its meaning to the in- 
dividual who owns it. The stones that 
Picasso kept in his studio, for in- 
stance—they meant something to 
him, so they acquired another dimen- 
sion. Simple things in a writer’s 
room, or a carpenter’s tools—all these 
have a value of their own. Of course, I 
also look for harmony, balance, pro- 
portion and quality in objects—all de- 
signers do. Price isn’t important. If I 
can afford an item, it’s worth the 
money. Eccentricity is important, but 
some kind of meaning is the most 
significant attribute of all.” 

John Stefanidis lives in London in 
an early Georgian house of enviable 
elegance, and in Dorset in some well- 
converted cow sheds. Both places are 
filled with the widest possible variety 
of beautiful objects, and each can 
claim a special significance for him. 
He values objects as diverse as hand- 





Souvenirs from a trip to Italy 


smaller boxes store stamps,” he says, “while the larger ones enclose draw- 
ings by a friend, artist Teddy Millington-Drake 


hand-printed paper boxes cater to the 
designer's preference for objects combining beauty with utility. “The 


OBJEC 


MOUNTNEY 





OJ 


London interior designer John Stefanidis, es- 
pousing the values of cleanly decorated space, 
perceives objects as “a bonus. They must pos- 
sess meaning for the owner,” he says, “and 
participate in the overall feeling of the décor.” 





made pottery or a machine-made 
corkscrew. What matters is not an ob- 
ject’s origin, but its meaning, and to 
him and to many of his clients this 
can be defined in many ways. 

“A present or something that re- 


DERRY MOORE 


From Piazzese, Venice. 
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Silver beakers, designed by Mr. Stefanidis in various sizes, are “excellent 
containers for plants gathered in the fields outside my country home. I 
like to arrange these on my mantelpiece in London, filling them sea~ 
sonally with berries, nuts or flowers.” Available through the designer. 
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minds you of a friend has meaning,” 

_he says. “So do objects that recall a 
journey or an event, and J don’t mean 
souvenirs with ‘Love from Brighton’ 
or ‘Remember Como’ all over them. 
Something useful from the local mar- 
ket is more to the point. That could 
be pottery from village markets in 
Greece, or sheets and towels from a 
department store in America. An- 
other kind of meaning is what I call 
‘the soul of the craftsman who made 
it’ or even ‘the soul of the designer 
who put it into the machine.’ The 
more of that the better. Objects associ- 
ated with a favorite period in history 
have special meaning, too.” 

Mr. Stefanidis finds a great deal of 
this meaning, for example, in a pair of 
wood carvings designed by William 
Kent, that master of eighteenth-cen- 
tury English design. He feels a special 
affinity for the man, because, like 
Kent, he is not specifically trained as 
an architect, but in working on a | 
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continued on page 216 







80 PROOF. IMPORTED BY © W.A. TAYLOR & CO., MIAMI. FLORIDA 1981 
PAINTING: THE CALVIN BULLOCK COLLECTION. 
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DERRY MOORE 


D&D BLDG., 979 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 


Pie ey BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS ys HOUSTON 
Ainsworth-Noah & Associates George & Frances Davison, Inc Rozmallin Castlebury-Held Kneedler-Fauchere Castlebury-Held 
351 Peachtree Hills 420 Boylston St 1253 Merchandise Mart 390 Decorative Center 2830E Third Ave 2914 Virginia St 





LOS ANGELES LL ite el tela! PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE TROY (Michigan) 
Kneedler-Fauchere Rosecore CarpetCo Mark B MeyerAssoc Rosecore Showroom Kneedler-Fauchere Kneedler-Fauchere Rozmallin 
Pacific Design Center CoRR oie Taos 5812 Georgia Ave The Marketplace TOE Carte) 5701 6thAve South 1700 Stutz Drive 


SOLAR 
WITH 
On Yili 


Enjoy next winter basking in 
the warmth of your passive 
solar house! For over two 
decades we have been creating 
unique solar environments— 
houses that are at once awe- 
inspiring and energy efficient. 
Every Deck House —crafted of 
exotic mahogany, cedar, ash 
and fir is individually designed 
to capture the special qualities 
of your building site and the 
essence of your lifestyle 








DERRY MOORE 
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To John Stefanidis, accessories discovered in 
local markets have lasting appeal. Top: A | 
wooden nutcracker from an American hard- | 
ware store embodies his taste for efficiency in 
design. ABOVE: White glass from Venini in 
Venice makes an informal statement with 
other glass pieces in John Stefanidis’ home. 


house, counts on doing all that an ar- | 
chitect would do, and in most cases, || 
much more. Kent’s work celebrates 
Mr. Stefanidis’ own taste for the 
classical values of well-proportioned 
spaces, a logical plan and rational 
thinking. “When these aspects are in 
order, rooms succeed with a mini- 
mum of artifacts,” the designer says. 

“Objects are a bonus. If a client al- 
ready has beautiful things—and most | 
of my clients do—then these are in 
my mind during every stage of the © 
design process. I have never bought 
an object for a client. Instead, if addi- 





To obtain our design portfolio, 
visit the nearest model house, 
call toll free ce 225°5755 or 
send $12 to Deck Hous 

Dept. AD, 930 Main Stre 
Acton, MA 01720. 








Aen \ !OUSE LOCATIONS: tional accessories are required, I work 
MA 100 CT 203-438-4066 PA 215-296-2280 with the client to find pieces that are 

DECK pe MD 30 26 VA 703-471-0112 NC 919-967-8244 indigenous to the area.” 
a 825 TL 815-30 ee hn Stefanidis works around the 
DECK [TX 512 336 CA 805°481:1309 CO 303-759-8840 Je | 
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Introducing New York’s new place between Beekman Place and Sutton Place. 
Condominium apartments, duplexes and duplex penthouses of considerable interest, 
featuring many custom appointments and a complement of services designed 
expressly for New York and citizens of the world. Prices now range from 
three hundred seventy-five thousand dollars 
to seven and a half million dollars. 
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ST. JAMESS¢TOWER 


415 East 54th Street 
New York, New York 10022 


For sales information and appointments to view model apartments, contact: 
St. James’s Enterprises, Inc., 415 East 54th Street, New York, New York 10022 
Telephone (212) 308-3900 Telex 971406 ST. JAMES NYK 





Illustrations are artist’s renderings. 


The complete offering terms are in an offering plan available from sponsor. 














Entire room settings 


Wendelighting 
makes them all 
more exciting! 


Let us create your home’s lighting design 
using Our unique optical projectors that 


enhance room set y confining light 
rays to the contour o bjects. Request 
our free illustrated folc Fine Lighting 


for the Serious Collector’ by writing 
Wendelighting, Dept. A, 9068 Culver Blvd. 
Culver City, CA., 90230, 213/559-4210. 


In the East, call 212/682-8775. In the 
Midwest, call 664-5362 
Showrooms « »y appointment only 


WENDELIGHTING 


Divison of JACKSEN INTERNATIONAL Ltd 
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John Stefanidis — The Designer’s Choices 
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“Eccentricity is important,” remarks Mr. 
Stefanidis, who selected these candlesticks 
from Lennox Money Antiques in London. 
From the Arts and Crafts movement, the can- 
dlesticks project butterfly shadows in a room. 





world, from the Greek islands to 
Mustique, Italy, Paris, London and 
the United States. Everywhere, local 
traditions determine the shape of 
things. For him, that’s a significant 
kind of meaning. Local craftsmen 
work from his designs, and if they 
don’t know how to make a sofa, but 
can make a mattress, then he de- 
signs a sofa that emulates a mattress. 
As a result, local objects find their 
space, not self-consciously, but in 
a way that indicates they have 
been created for everyday use. 
There are specific things John 
Stefanidis might look for in each city. 
In New York he’s likely to go to Diane 
Love for potpourri, then on to the 
Madison Avenue Book Shop and, of 
course, a quick trip to Tiffany & Co. 
He finds the antiques shops in Los 
Angeles good for eccentric objects. In 
Venice he admires boxes and port- 
folios done in hand-printed Italian 
paper, and everywhere he keeps an 
eye out for blue and white china. Put 
like that, it all sounds like a shopping 
binge, but is quite the contrary: He 
ouys On impulse, but with great care, 
ind says, “I’m not a shopper. When I 
travel it’s mostly inspiration I bring 

































Fashioned by Italian artist Fontana, a brass 
egg acquires an added dimension for Mr. | 
Stefanidis, being a gift from a friend. Subtlety | 
is also an asset, as the polished surface creates | 
an expressive reflection of its surroundings. | 





back. London shops are so good that I | 
really buy most things right here.” 
Once objects are assembled, Mr. 
Stefanidis distributes them in highly | 
accessible places throughout the 
home. “Anything useful is used,” he 
says. “Friends should be able to pick _ 
things up and enjoy them. After all, 
they won’t be hurling them across 
the room.” He likes things carefully 
arranged on top of a table, but he 
doesn’t like overly dramatic lighting 
or a display that is more important | 
than an object warrants. “I have no 
need for vitrines, although I can see 
that a real collector would need to 
keep something truly valuable be- 
hind glass. I’m not a collector. That’sa | 
very particular kind of person, some- 
one who sets out to buy objects in a 
special category, works hard filling 
in the gaps in the collection, and 
then, as likely as not, sells it all, to 
begin again on something else. Peggy 
Guggenheim was one of the greatest 
collectors, and without people like 
her we wouldn’t have any museums. 
The world needs collectors, but I’m _ 
not one. I buy on impulse, buy what 
pleases, and then keep it forever.” 
—Elizabeth Lambert 









Were as famous for our invitations as 
some people are for their parties. 


A Crane invitation is a written exquisite touch of aCrane invitation —_ party will be the talk of the town. 








omise that your party willbe an go hand in hand with the best of Even before you receive asingle RSVP. 
ent to remember. It tells your everything. Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, Mass. 01226. 
ests that the wine will be vintage, Because Crane invitations, like all 
le food superb, the company ex- —_—_ Crane paper, are made of 100% cotton, Crane 
larating. the finest fiber available. We've been taking your words 

The exemplary tastefulness and Choose Crane invitations and your seriously for 182 years. 
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This famous Tianjin carpet now graces the Executive Sitting Room of the United Nations. 


TIANJIN CARPETS THE GREAT WALL 


\X Then China went searching for a gift for the United Nations she went no 
further than Tianjin. And there she asked us, Junco, to make a carpet featuring 
the Great Wall of China. An incredible - ne 
masterpiece taking 26 men one year to 
complete, it measures 60 feet long and 30 
feet deep and now graces the Executive 
Sitting Room of the United Nations. 

This is not the only honor to have 
been bestowed upon Junco carpets of 
Tianjin. They're the only carpets 
awarded with the National Gold Medal 
of Honor. The World Expo 1982 held in 
Tennesee USA included a China House. 
Only the best products in each category 
were on display. And in the carpet section only Tianjin was represented. 

But the World Expo is not the only place you'll find the carpets of Tianjin. 
Junco carpets are on display and on sale 
now in all the finest stores throughout the 
States. They’re all completely hand-made 
from strong, resilient Chinese wool. And 
they’re available in an endless variety of 
designs, shapes and sizes. 

Tianjin carpets 
will add richness in —_junco 
color and character to 
any home. After all, 
look what they did 
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China National Native Produce & Animal By-Products Imp. & Exp. Corp. Tianjin Carpets Branch 


Address: 43, Baoding Street, Tianjin,China Cable Address: ‘‘ JUNCOCARPET”’ Tianjin Telex: 23234 TJCAR CN 223 























The best laid plans 
of architects and designers begin: 
with PE. Guerin. 


At PE. Guerin, we’ve always ap- 
proached accessories as focal 
points. The critical highlights that 
make a room. Or break it 

Which is why aBGeTHInG designers 
have beén coming to us for over a 
century and a quarter for faucet sets, 
doorknobs, pulls, finials, fixtures and 
more. All, of the most exquisite de- 
sign and exceptional execution. 

rowse through our catalog. Send 
$5, name and address to: PE. Guerin, 
23 Jane Street, NY, NY. 10014. And if 
you don't find exactly what you want, 
we’llsearch among our thousands of 
custom models, or develop some- 
thing totally unique. . .just for you. 


PE. GUERIN, INC. 


At home in the finest homes... 
for over 125 years. 


1982 Award by Classical America. 








Through your ATLANTA — S M Hexter Co. 
Interior Designer or CHICAGO — Kittinger Co. 
Architect... CINCINNATI — S M Hexter Co. 
CLEVELAND — SM Hexter Co. 
DALLAS — Waitman Martin Inc. 
DENVER — Designers Showroom Inc. 
HOUSTON — Waitman Martin Inc. 
LOS ANGELES — Morey Palmer Assoc. 
MIAMI — Lumen Inc. 
NEW YORK — Gilbert Thurston Assoc. 
NEW YORK — The Lighting Center Ltd. 
PHILADELPHIA — S M Hexter Co. 
*| ~ PHOENIX — Designers Showcase Inc. 
PORTLAND — Wayne Martin Inc. 
‘SAN DIEGO — Designers Showcase Inc 
ATTLE — Stephen Earls Showroom 
STLOQUIS — S M-Hexter Co. 
TORONTO = § M Hexter Co. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 





A. Bound to be treasured in 
rich navy cloth with handsome 
gold stamping. Each two- 
volume set holds a complete 
year of Architectural Digest. 
BOUND EDITIONS 

#113023 1981 s/2 $70 (incl.) 
#113024 1980 s/2 $80 (incl.) 
#113025 1979 s/2 $90 (incl.) 








B. Now you can make the 
most of prized art and 
collector’s books. Just open to 
favorite pages and slip the 
book inside this clear acrylic 
stand. 12” high. #113005 
DISPLAY STAND $22 (2.25) 








Coffee-color vinyl case provides 
ictional beauty plus padded 
tection for treasured back issues. 
ld stamping on cover and spine. 
13012 SOFT SLIPCASE $7.95 (1.65) 


oie eae 





Function meets beauty in this 
ractive see-through organizer. 
irdy acrylic case keeps issues 
st-free and handy. 

13000 CLEAR SLIPCASE $22 (2.25) 


Please print 





E. Keep back issues handy — 

stack your Architectural Digests 
neatly in clear acrylic. 
#113001 MAGAZINE BIN $41 (3.00) 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 






BACK ISSUES/$6 each 


#118302 FEBRUARY 

1983. Architectural Digest 
Visits: John Frankenheimer. 
Historic Houses: 

The Down House. 
Collectors: Mr. & Mrs. 
Corrado Maestri. 


#118301 JANUARY 
1983. Architectural Digest 
Visits: Al Hirschfeld. 
Gardens: Westwick 
Cottage. The Collector: 
Paul Kantor. 


#118212 DECEMBER 
1982. Architectural 
Digest Visits: Theoni V. 
Aldredge. Collectors: Mr. 
& Mrs. Richard B. Black. 
Gardens: Pellerin. 


#118211 NOVEMBER 

1982. Architectural Digest Visits: Gene 
Hackman. Gardens: Villa Wolkonsky. 
Collectors: Mr. & Mrs. William 
Beadleston. 


#118210 OCTOBER 1982. Architectural 
Digest Visits: Burt Lancaster. Gardens: W. 
Averell Harriman. Historic Houses: 
Hesselagergaard. 


#118209 SEPTEMBER 1982. Architectural 
Digest Visits: The King and Queen of 
Sweden. The Collector: Henry 
Geldzahler. Gardens: Nell Gwynne Dairy. 


#118208 AUGUST 1982. Architectural 
Digest Visits: George Burns. Gardens: 
Asticou Azalea Garden. Historic Houses: 
Rudyard Kipling Residence. 
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COLLECTORS’ 
ISSUES/$10 each 


#118009 SEPT 1980 
#118007 JUL/AUG 1980 
#118006 JUNE 1980 
#118005 MAY 1980 
#118004 APR 1980 
#118003 MAR 1980 
#118001 JAN/FEB 1980 
#117912 DEC 1979 
#117911 NOV 1979 
#117910 OCT 1979 
#117909 SEPT 1979 




















| 
FE Showcase your latest issues where | 
they can easily be read. Clear acrylic 

stand is ideal for desks, countertops 
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and tables. There’s even room below to 
store back issues. 91/2” x 6” x 1114/2.” 
#113002 READING STAND $21.95 (2.25) 
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6-Digit 
Product # 


AM33 




















NAME ee = 
f 
/HITECTURAL DIGEST ADDRESS 
CITY re ee = 
r your convenience, order by phone... | stare zr | 
JLL-FREE 800-421-4448 PAYMENT INFORMATION ORDERING INFORMATION Subtotal 


©) Enclosed is my check or money order 
(no cash please) payable to AD Selections 
(1) BankAmericard/Visa 


lace your order, call Mon.-Fri. 7 A.M.-7 P.M., 

.7 A.M.-1 P.M., Pacific time. In California, call 
-252-2071. Credit card orders only, minimum $15. 
customer service, call 213-836-7090. 


( American Express 
©) Diners Club () Master Card 


Card’ # 


Signature 


and grand total. Put your name and 
Expires___ 
order in an envelope to 


Dept. AM33, A.D. Selections, 










Please fill in 6-digit product number and 
all order information including subtotals 


address in the spaces provided. Then 
send this form with your check or money 


8460 Higuera St., Culver City, CA 90230. 





Add 6% tax if 
delivered in Calif. 


GRAND TOTAL 






Please allow 6 weeks for shipment 
Items may be shipped separately 
Offer good USA and Canada only 

















ces effective through August 31, 1983. 


* Architectural Digest is the registered trademark of Knapp Communications Corporation, used with permission 
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A WATCH WITH a bisected face neatly 
symbolizes the twin loyalties of San 
Francisco interior designer Dorrit 
Egli. The right side shows the local 
time, while the left shows the time in 
Denmark, her native country. “This 
way, I feel close to my family at 
home,” she says. “I can imagine, al- 
most as if I were there, what people 
are doing at different times of day.” 

Though she has lived and worked 
in California for twenty years, the de- 
signer remains strong in her appre- 
ciation of the Danish countryside, 
and she is quick to point out its beau- 
ties. “I try to go home more than once 
a year,” she says. “Home,” in this 
case, is the town of Randers on the 
peninsula of Jutland, the only part 
of Denmark linked to the European 


continent. The rest of the country, 
including Copenhagen, comprises 
some five hundred islands extending 
from the Baltic Sea to the North Sea. 

“Many travelers mis 


seeing the 
peninsula because they naturally 
zero in on Copenhagen,” Mrs. Egli re- 
marks. “But Jutland is unique and 
wonderful, low-key and small in 
scale, and not to be missed. You can 
travel the whole length of it, from 
Skagen to the German border, in a 
few hours. You can zigzag back and 
forth from the west, with its wild 
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Dorrit Egli in Denmark 


Born in Denmark, San Francisco interior de- 
signer Dorrit Egli warms to the country she 
still calls “home.” Castles, farmlands and Me- 
dieval towns are favorite haunts, acting as 
striking reminders of the nation’s character. 
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Mrs. Egli recommends excursions with a his- 
torical flavor. ABOVE LEFT: The island fort 
Egeskov, on Funen, offers inviting strolls 
through luxurious Baroque gardens. ABOVE 
RIGHT: Not far from Copenhagen, Dyrehaven 
preserve borders verdant stretches of forest. 


North Sea coast, to the placid beaches 
of Kattegat on the east coast. Between 
the two seas is flat agricultural land 
studded with farms, wonderful inns, 
and shops full of delightful finds.” 
Of course, the ideal time to visit the 
Scandinavian countries is late spring 
to early fall. “May in Denmark is still 


. 


iffy—like Paris,” Mrs. Egli reports, 


. “but that is the time the bége—beech 
‘trees—are beginning to bud, and the 


days are lengthening with the wel- 
come return of the sun. Visiting the 
countryside then is like moving 
through bright-green gauze. 

“Tf I were coming to Denmark as a 
visitor in the spring, I would stop in 
Copenhagen first, to enjoy the Royal 
Theater and Tivoli and to shop along 
Stréget,” she says. On this famous 
pedestrian street of shops, Mrs. Egli’s 
favorite stopping places are Birger 
Christensen and A. C. Bang for furs; 
Illums Bolighus for furniture and ta- 
bleware; and the Royal Copenhagen 
shop, where artists are on view paint- 
ing the company’s prized Flora 
Danica porcelains, as well as contem- 





porary designs new to the collection. 

“IT would go to Tivoli—I never miss 
it—to watch the fountains while I 
ate smérrebr¢éd, those delicious open- 
face sandwiches unique to Denmark. 
Denmark is the best place to eat,” 
Mrs. Egli declares. “I love Italian food, 
and when I’m in Paris I love to try all 
the restaurants, but Danish food is 
the ultimate, to me.” 

Danish cuisine is not for the diet- 
conscious, she cautions. Butter is used — 
freely, and each meal has at least one 
sauce, and sometimes two or three. In- 





continued on page 228 
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If this bottle looks familiar at this distance, 
we congratulate you on your taste and perception. 


Tanqueray Gin. A singular experience. 


IMPORTED ENGLISH GIN, 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 94.6 PROOF, IMPORTED BY SOMERSET IMPORTERS, LTD., NY. © 1980 





THOMAS NEBBIA/WOODFIN CAMP 





the spring the restaurants serve ten- 
der lamb with new white potatoes, 
and a cucumber salad that is made 
pungent with strong vinegar, sugar 
and pepper. Fish makes a frequent 
appearance on any menu, with fried 
eel a special delicacy. “There’s won- 
derful flounder and cod and a mus- 
tard sauce to go with them. In 
Copenhagen you needn’t even look 
for a restaurant. There are little food 
shops everywhere, with delicious 
specialties like sausages in hot buns.” 

Mrs. Egli points out an especially 
exciting aspect of travel in Denmark: 
As of 1982, a large number of the 
country’s private castles and manor 
houses were opened for viewing. 
“Denmark has almost as many castles 


as islands—some three hundred, dat- 
ing from Medieval times to the Re- 
naissance to the Baroque. And best of 
all,” says the designer, “a few of 
these, such as the Bygholm in East 
Jutland, have facilities for dining or 
lodging or both. The Danish Tourist 
Board has the complete list.” 

Some of the castles are within easy 
distance of Copenhagen, many of 
them within forty or sixty miles of 
the city. “Up the coast,” Mrs. Egli 
notes, “is Elsinore, the fictional site of 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 
teenth-century Kronborg Castle and 
the medieval Church of Saint Mary, 
and the adjoining Carmelite Monas- 
tery.” Near the town of Slagelse, a bit 
west of Copenhagen, is Trelleborg. A 


with the six- 


KLAUS THIELE/BLACK STAR 
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Dorrit Egli in Denmark 
continued from page 226 





Rising out of the placid waters of the Kattegat 
Sea, the chalk cliffs of Mén reveal a favorite 
vista in the designer’s birthplace, Jutland. 
Reached conveniently by ferry, the beaches 
offer a relaxing side trip, Mrs. Egli reports. 


DO. & J. HEATON/AFTER-IMAGE 


Architectural details throughout Denmark are 
savored by the designer. ABOVE LEFT: Kron- 
borg Castle, in Hamlet's Elsinore, guards a nar- 
row Strait. ABOVE RIGHT: A canal of particular 
interest, Nyhavn, in Copenhagen, features 
a handsome row of 18th-century buildings. 


thousand-year-old Viking fortress, it 
boasts a circular rampart and a plan 
inspired by Byzantine models. 
Following the sophistication of 
Copenhagen and a sampling of 
Danish history on the rest of the is- 
land of Zealand, Mrs. Egli drives to 
the mainland, “to move into another 
world,” she says. “There are now 
many routes in Denmark that have 
connecting ferry service, and many 
ways to leapfrog to Jutland by way of 
the islands, landing at one of various 


‘ 


exciting points on the peninsula. 

“If I were making this journey for 
the first time,” Dorrit Egli muses, “I 
would go across to Kalundborg and 
then continue up to Aarhus on the 


“mainland. In Aarhus there is an au- 


thentic Medieval village, Den Gamle 
By (the Old Town), that has been 
assembled from appropriate houses 
and furnishings gathered from all 
parts of the country. Even the gar- 
dens, full of herbs, are authentic. Ican 
still spend a day wandering about, 
making fresh discoveries.” The Old 
Town features a number of peasant’s 
and merchant’s houses that are 
tightly grouped around a central 
community pond. Ducks now paddle 
there amid water lilies and grasses, 





although the ponds were originally 
intended to provide water to ex- 
tinguish household fires. As seen in 
the re-creations, people lived quite 
closely in these houses. The main 
area was always the kitchen, where 
everyone in the household—all gen- 
erations of the family, and the ser- 
vants—dined contentedly together. 

“T think that’s something we're 
getting back to,” Dorrit Egli adds. 
“A place to dine that’s comfortable 
enough so that people can sit and talk 
forever. These houses have some- 
thing else I really love—alcove beds 
that give a person perfect privacy; 
they are absolute bliss.” 

To add to the authenticity of the 
village, Aarhus also has craftsmen on 





continued on page 230 














BELGIUM 


The Surprise Package of Europe. 





SURPRISE! Belgium is practicallya | SURPRISE! You can fly Sabena non- SURPRISE! Did you know that 


non-stop festival. So anywhere you stop to Brussels from New York, Rubens was a Belgian? And 
wander, you're liable to come face to Chicago and Atlanta and direct from Breughel? And Van Eyck? You can 
knees with one of our festive folklore Detroit via Montreal. see and savor their masterpieces in 


giants. museums throughout Belgium.4, 





SURPRISE! Bruges is the most SURPRISE! Mussels in Brussels are SURPRISE! There are castles every- 
beautiful, most romantic city in the a must. But be warned: In Belgian where. In fact, Belgium probably has 
world. Since the Middle Ages, it restaurants, a serving for one is more more castles per square mile than 
hasn't changed by a cobblestone. than enough for two. any other country in Europe. 

Teed SivolrOAoe Na wmiGeDody: |e a eS al 












flight. You'll enjoy old world charm, new world comfort t 6oyy, ” 
and a meal that is nothing short of a Belgian banquet. - ” I ve put you on Sabena: 
You'll land in beautiful, beautiful Brussels—the Belgian National Tourist Office 

heart of Europe. 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10151 


This is the time of year that Europeans love Please send me your full-color brochure, 


Europe best—for shopping, for theatre, “Th ide Pack cE ” 
for opera, for ballet. There’s so much Sauce haekage ot Europe. 


to do and it costs so much less. 
In fact, right now your dollar buys more— 
more Belgian chocolate, more Belgian . 
lace, more Belgian crystal, more Belgium! 
—than ever before. 

Ask your travel agent about special 
tours to Belgium; one more reason \S 
to say, “Put me on Sabena.” 


Name 
Address 
Gity== == State 








RED BARON’S 


PRESENTS 


es Were eC ONE C(t. aM 
40 & Chestnut, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


This chandelier— a major and important turn of the century masterpiece— 
features intricate cast bronze detail and original hand blown shades, 
polished and wired circa 1900. It measures approximately 5’8” high 

and 3'1” wide. Matching sconces are also available. 

Two dozen other major turn of the century chandeliers in stock now. 


RED BARON ANTIQUES 


Specializing in Architectural Antiques, Fine Chandeliers and Stained Glass 
3264 PEACHTREE ROAD, N.E., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30305 404-237-9338 
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A Lovely Ge 
C hest of 4 Gra Draw made in England 
of Finely Figu yny and Hand Finished toa 
Luxurious Brow: T} nd Drawer Fronts 


are Crossbanded a stil 


WOO > ( 


vood. 37”W x 204%”D x 32”H 


* HOGAN 


America’s most disting: e for Fi English Furniture 
305 East 63rd Street, Nev 21 / Telep ne: 212—355-1335 
Sole American dist r Norfolk Anti ‘ompany 
In Dallas: Gerald H Inc., 220 Dec« Center 
In Houston: Geral argett, In 512 vay 
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DESIGNERS TRAVEL NOTES 





Dorrit Egli in Denmark 
continued from page 228 


top: Mustard grows plentifully in South Zea- 
land, Dorrit Egli notes, and makes a frequent 
appearance on Danish menus. ABOVE: Thatched 
cottages enliven the landscape of Jutland, 
where Medieval towns such as Aarhus provide 
the designer with an escape to another era. 





the site during the Festival Days at 
the beginning of September, working 
in the same types of shops that ex- 
isted in the original towns. 

Another impressive historical pre- 
serve is Aerésk¢ébing, on the tiny 
island of Aeré—another favorite di- 
version for Mrs. Egli on the way to 
Jutland. “Once I have arrived in Jut- 
land,” the designer observes, “I can 
be totally spontaneous. The land is 
flat and the geography is easy to per- 
ceive; the roads are good and every- 
where there are inns where you can 
comfortably stay and eat well.” Ac- 
cording to Mrs. Egli, there is no small 
city that doesn’t have a marvelous 
inn. Near her hometown of Randers 
are three she especially recommends: 
Hvidsten, Fladbro and Kongensbro. 
And nearby is the charming resort 
town of Ebeltoft, which she finds 


continued on page 232 








THERMADOR: THAT TIMELESS QUALITY 


Quality that endures, in kitchen appliances already ahead of their time. 
MicroThermal, Micro-Convection and conventional ovens. 
Downdraft and conventional gas and electric cooktops. 
Superb dishwashers, compactors, and hoods. 

20 exceptional kitchen appliances 
crafted without compromise. 

Plan for the future. 


Thermador 


When performance counts. 
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For a free brochure contact your dealer or write: Thermador 5119 District Bivd, Dept.E Los Angeles,CA 90040 213 562-1133 


Hotel Inter-Continenta 





Wailea is Hawaii's superb beach resort. 
We’ve 5 uncrowded, crescent beaches fronting 2 luxury hotels, 





3 villages of garden condominiums, 2 scenic, championship golf courses, 
and a 14-court tennis club with Hawaii's only grass 
courts. All wrapped in Maui's finest leeward weather. 
Spacious. Luxurious. Wailea is a place apart. 
Ask your travel agent or write: HL 
WAILEA, Box 3440, Honolulu, HI 96801 
Hotel Inter-Continental Maui Wailea 
The Westin Wailea Beach Hotel 
Vacation Resorts/ Wailea (condominium rentals) a 
Fly the friendly skies of United Maui 
Why Pay Retail? 


Enjoy savings to 40% on selections 


from 50 high-end houses. 


Oy j |_td. 


P.O. Box 1150 — 2153 Lejeune Blvd 
Jacksonville, North Carolina 28540 


Toll Free Quotes: 1-800-334-2340 
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I'm interested in dramatic savings on 


NAME fine furniture. Enclosed is my check for: 


——__$5 for Contemporary brochures 
STREET ADDRESS 


$6 for 18th Century brochures 


CITY $5 for French & Oriental brochures 


ie ____FREE information on all savings 


Allow 3 weeks for delivery 
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continued on page 7 


DESIGNER'S TRAVEL NOTES 


Dorrit Egli in Denmark 
continued from page 230 


similar, though much older architec- 
turally, to the Hamptons in New York. 

“All of these inns have their special 
qualities, but my favorite is Hvidsten, 
which has been run by the same fam- 


homestead, as did so many of our 
old inns, and it is still surrounded ' 
by stables and farm buildings.” 
Hvidsten itself, Mrs. Egli explains, isa 
series of small, cozy rooms with open — 


“Denmark is the best place to eat,” Dorrit Egli 
declares. Traditional signs often lure travelers 
into small shops to savor Danish specialties. 
Here, a gilded pretzel topped with a crown sug- 
gests the superior products of the baker within. 





fireplaces and low beamed ceilings. 
“The rooms are filled with old fir 
pieces, now scrubbed white by the 
sand that was used to clean them a 
century ago, and handpainted furni- 
ture that goes back to the early nine- 
teenth century. Olmerdug—the old, 
rough, indestructible bed linen—is 
now the upholstery for the long 
benches still in use in the communal 
dining room, where copper utensils 
are displayed on racks, as they always 
have been,” she says. | 

Denmark is still a farm country, 
and the flat green land is dotted with - 
the distinctive red Danish cattle and 
fawn-colored Guernseys on small 
farms. Complementing this pastoral — 
landscape is the presence of the seas 
to the east and west. At the northern 
tip of Jutland, in fact, the land nar- 
rows to a point where the beaches of | 
the two opposing seas actually meet. 
The west coast, studded with small 
resorts and wooden summer homes 
set against a backdrop of firs and 


oaks, offers 250 miles of ona 
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Antique, Semi Antique & Fine New Rugs 
for the discriminating 
The surrounding photographs are a few examples of 
the extensive variety of scatters and room sizes. 
Call or visit our showroom at: 


295 Fifth Avenue ® 6th Floor ¢ New York, N.Y. 10016 © (212) 725-2076 
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New Isfehan 
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Sail from St. Thomas 
with your own 
captain and crew. 


Here's the way to travel in what National Geographic calls “some of 


the world’s most beautiful water.” Charter a luxury yacht anywhere 
from 45’ to 75’, from the largest fleet in the Caribbean. The captain 
and crew are at your service. Everything is paid for: food and drink, 
fuel costs, port fees. (The cost ranges from $75 to $200 per person/ per 
day depending on the size and accommodations of the boat.) Stanton 
Delaplane, noted syndicated travel columnist, said “This vacation 
must be in the top 5 in the world” Send for our brochure. 
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V.I. Charterboat League 
Home Port, St. Thomas 00801 


| Tell me more about sailing in the Virgin Islands. 


AD 3/83 
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The Bather 
by 
Falconet 


Paris was captivated by the 
grace and charm of this figure 
when it was first exhibited at 
the Louvre in 1757. Copies 
soon appeared in the homes of 
wealthy Parisians. Falconet had 
portrayed a pretty girl as a 
divine Venus. The original, only 
slightly larger than the Eleganza 
copy, has never left the Louvre. 
It is to be seen there as a part of 
the French collection. 

The 24!,.” statue is formed from oxolyte 
resembling Carrara marble in feel, 
weight, and appearance. It is mounted 
ona black marble base. $325.50 shipping 
included. Pay by check, Visa, or Master 
charge 

A color catalogue displaying 
the Eleganza Collection of 
sculptural masterworks is avail- 
able for $3. 


Ulganga Lid, 
Importers of Fine Statuary 


1820-5M Magnolia Way W. 
Seattle, Washington 98199 
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Dorrit Egli in Denmark 
continued from page 232 


Classical motifs capture Dorrit Egli’s eye © 
throughout Denmark. Here, the arched en- — 
trance to a home in Marstal, a town noted for ~ 
enchanting 17th- and 18th-century dwellings. — 





white-sand beaches. “You can take a 
day trip to a beach and stop at a farm 
along the way—the farmers are very 
hospitable, very proud of their homes, 
as are all Danes,” Mrs. Egli reports. 
Travelers can also step into the past 
by way of the antiques shops that dot 
the Jutland countryside. “There are 
handsome oak chests to be found,” — 
Dorrit Egli reports, “and lots of — 
stripped pine—eighteenth- and nine-_ 
teenth-century country pieces, in- 
cluding enormous wardrobes, all of — 
which can be easily shipped.” j 
There are finds to be made in 
nineteenth-century porcelain, too, 
says Mrs. Egli. “There are Royal . 
Copenhagen and Bing & Gréndahl — 
treasures, and even earlier lead- 
glazed pieces.” Antique silver and old 
linens are other likely finds. But the 
lasting appeal of Denmark, the de- 
signer feels, is in the bountiful coun- 
tryside of Jutland. It remains an area 
with an individuality that has not 
been diluted by the years, a sanctuary — 
from the commonplace and the com-_ 
mercial. It is a place, says Dorrit Egli, 
for “a soothing of my soul.” 0 j 
—Lois Wagner Green 
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Dynamic Servo Tracer tonearm technology found 
Cutting Lathe Motor AC Direct Drive Turntal 





‘¥.can be found on our $525. ya 


Microprocessor-controlled Fully Automatic AC Direct Drive Turntable. 


ind on our $199. DP-11F 


‘ully Automatic Flat-Twin Direct 
rive Compact Turntable. 


























Instead of gimmicks. the Denon 
DP-100M uses the same cutting lathe 
motor that creates disc masters. Its Dynamic 
Servo Tracer system, working in concert with a 
Denon high-precision, ultra-low mass tonearm effect- 
ively suppresses resonances while providing the proper 
damping for the widest variety of cartridges. 

The same Dynamic Servo Tracer system is incorporated on 
the DP-52F, making it one of the most effective playback systems ever 
developed for warped and hard-to-trace records. Damping, anti-skating and 
tonearm lift/locate are all applied through microprocessor-controlled non-contact 
electronics. Its AC Servo motor employs the same drive principle and magnetic 
speed control found on Denon’s DP-100M. 

The DP-11F introduces Denon design technology to a new price category. It features magnetic 
speed detection, a Flat-Twin Direct Drive motor and the same Microprocessor-controlled Dynamic 


Servo Tracer tonearm system found at the very top of our line. 
Denon’s products share more than name alone. DD NON 
Prices shown are for comparison purposes only. 


Denon America, Inc., 27 Law Drive, Fairfield. N.J. 07006 ante edials, what well do ae 
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There's a touch of salt,and more 
than a touch of promise, in the air. 

The polished railings gleam like 
satin beneath your fingertips. 

And somehow, when you set sail, 
your worries don't come with you. 

For seven, eight,ten or fourteen 
unfettered days, you'll tan your body 
and refresh your mind. 

You'll visit island beaches the 
color of pearls, set gently into waters 
the color of turquoise. 

You'll meet people from all over 
the world.Share a drink at sunset in 
the Viking Crown Lounge. 

Or take a walk on the promenade 
deck. Just you,and the stars, and the 
incredible vastness of the sea. 

Somewhere along the way, you 

suddenly begin to recognize a 
pa g you'd almost forgotten. 

It's called peace. 

To find it,talk to your travel agent 
about cruising with Royal Caribbean. 


| Year-round from Miami. 


And escape from earning a living. 
Long enough to live alittle. 


ROYAL CARIBBEAN 


Songof Norway, Song of America, Nice Sun Viking 
Ships of Norwegian Registry 


om For 
2» Work Ethic. 
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Of Kings and Castles — Reviewing Europe’s Royal Legacy 


ALTHOUGH THE AGE Of absolute monar- 
chies ended long ago, fascination 
with the lives of royalty is stronger 
than ever. The remaining kings and 
queens of Europe are much-admired 
symbols of national heritage in a 
changing world. Their ancestral cas- 
tles and palaces are preserved as 
much for sentimental value as for 
purely historical qualities. Of the 
more recent books about monarchs 
and the nobility, two in particular de- 
serve notice: The Last Courts of Europe, 
which is a photograph album of royal 
families between 1860 and 1914, and 
The Chateaux of the Loire, which de- 
picts dozens of castles from the cen- 
turies when this scenic valley was the 
home of the French kings. 


The Last Courts of Europe, text by 
Robert K. Massie; picture research and 
descriptions by Jeffrey Finestone; 256 
pages, 315 black and white photographs. 
The Vendome Press, New York, 1981. 
The late nineteenth century, and the 
early years of the twentieth, were the 
“golden afternoon” of European roy- 
alty. Kings and queens, an emperor 
and a tsar, even a handful of grand 
dukes, sat on the thrones of European 
nations, enjoying all the privileges 
and ceremony of earlier monarchs, if 
not always their unlimited authority. 
Like their subjects, Europe’s ruling 
families were fascinated with photog- 
raphy, and they posed for the camera 
at every possible opportunity, from 
solemn state occasions to casual fam- 
ily outings. Many of these remark- 
able photographs survive in private 
family albums and in state archives, 
and over 300 of them have been pub- 
lished in The Last Courts of Europe. 
Although this handsome book is 
organized by country, most of Eu- 
rope’s royalty were actually “part of a 
single embracing international {am- 
ily,” writes Robert K. Massie, autho: 
of Nicholas and Alexandra and Peter the 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 








An endearing portrait of a monarch who gave 
her name to an age, this study of Queen Vic- 
toria reflects the personal tone of photographs 
in Robert K. Massie’s and Jeffrey Finestone’s 
nostalgic volume, The Last Courts of Europe. 


Great. In private, King Edward VII of 
England, Tsar Nicholas II and Kaiser 
Wilhelm II called each other “Bertie,” 
“Nicky” and “Willy.” 

At the apex of European royalty 
was Queen Victoria, known as 
“Granny” within this exalted group 
because so many of her nine children 
and forty-four grandchildren had 
married into the ruling houses of Eu- 
rope. By the turn of the century, 
when Victoria was eighty-one, her 
grandchildren included the tsaritsa of 
Russia, the emperor of Germany, the 
crown princess of Sweden, the grand 
duke of Hesse, and the queens of 
Norway, Greece, Spain and Rumania. 

No monarchs lived more luxuri- 
ously than the Romanovs of Russia, 
according to Mr. Massie. In one pho- 
tograph, Tsar Nicholas II’s cousin, 
Grand Duchess Helen Vladimirovna, 
wears a dazzling crown, a tiara, a 
heavy diamond necklace and ermine- 
lined robes on her wedding day. 
“The robes,” the caption reads, “were 
so heavy that the bride often had to 
be helped to her feet after kneel- 
ing during the marriage service.” 

In Great Britain and on the Conti- 
nent, protocol invariably complicat- 
ed royalty’s every move. When the 
Prince of Wales (later King Edward 
VII) visited Vienna in 1869, he had to 
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pay a call on every member of Em- 
~ peror Franz Josef’s extended family. 
“As there are twenty-seven archdukes 
now at Vienna,” he wrote home, “it 
was hard work.” To avoid this ritual, — 
kings and queens sometimes traveled 
incognito when on holiday. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales often se- 
lected pseudonyms, becoming “the 
duke and duchess of Lancaster” or — 
simply “Mr. and Mrs. Williams.” 
Given the strain of constant public 
scrutiny, European royalty fre- 
quently retreated to their palaces, 
country hideaways, and _ yachts. 
Dozens of photographs in the book 
show the royal families in these re- — 
laxed situations. Emperor Nicholas II 
paddles a kayak in the Gulf of Fin-— 
land, where his family spent part of 
their summers. Empress Eugénie of 
France poses as an odalisque in a 
comical photograph for her husband, 
Napoleon III. Queen Amalia of Portu- 
gal wears a riding habit and sits side- 
saddle atop a fully harnessed bull. 
Of all the royalty depicted in this 
book, the Dutch royal family seems 
the most informal. One charming ~ 
1917 photograph, for example, shows 
an obviously unsteady Princess 
Juliana holding onto a pole carried by 
Queen Wilhelmina and a lady-in-— 
waiting, who are teaching the young 
girl how to ice-skate at a public rink. 
Combining a lively capsule history 
of the European monarchs with per- 
sonal photographs from their al- 
bums, most of which have never 
been published before, The Last 
Courts of Europe offers an intimate — 
and fascinating portrait of royalty. 


The Chateaux of the Loire, by 
Armand Lanoux and Annie Cosperec; 
translated by Mary Ann Hargrove- 
Schneilin; 260 pages, 169 color photo- 
graphs. Editions Vilo, New York, 1981. 

Sometime in the last century, an En- 
glishman touring the Loire Valley 
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In The Bahamas, you never run out of things to do. Until you want to. 

Dance in the moonlight. Gaze at the stars in a revue. Try your luck in a casino. Sail, scuba, 
sightsee. Or toast yourself on a powdery beach. All for so very few dollars—the most value 
at competitive prices. And it costs less to get here from most places in the USA. 


For literature on Nassau/Paradise Island, Freeport/Grand Bahama, The Abacos, Andros, Bimini, Eleuthera, The Exumas, contact a 
Bahamas Tourist Office. For reservations, see your travel agent or call 800-327-0787 toll free. In Dade County, call 443-3821. 











PAS DE DEUX 


The delicate grace of ballet, captured by 
Kaiser Porcelain. In white bisque. 
Ballerina: 8'4"' high. Danseur: 614"' high. 
At fine gift and jewelry stores. 


PET EUTY 
a 
Bed 


Distributed exclusively by Ebeling & Reuss *1041 West Valley Roads Box 189A * Devon, PA 19333 
Importers of Fine China, Glassware, and Giftware since 1886. 








164 E. 56th St., N.Y.C. 10022 (212) PL 3-3931 


Dallas @ Houston 
Los Angeles @ Troy(Mich.) 


Fine French Furniture to the Trade 


Complete catalogue available—$20.00 
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Of Kings and Castles — 
Reviewing Europe’s Royal Legacy 
continued from page 238 


reportedly wrote in his journal on the 
first day: “Castles.” On the second 
day, he wrote: “Many castles.” On the 
third day, he wrote: “Too many cas- 


~ tles.” Although Loire residents still 


tell this story, they know it is proba- 
bly untrue. Who could possibly tire 
of the Loire Valley, which has some of 
the loveliest chateaux in all of France? 

Numerous books have been pub- 
lished about the Loire, specifically 
that 150-mile section between the 
Sancerre Hills and Anjou where the 
French kings and the nobility built 
dozens of chateaux in the fifteenth 


“Chambord appeared 
like a phantom castle, 
hidden in the heart of an 
immense forest.” 





and sixteenth centuries. But none of- 
fers as thorough or as ravishing a look 
at this region and its architecture as 
The Chateaux of the Loire. 

At the beginning of the book, 
coauthor Armand Lanoux gives his 
own impressions of the Loire Valley, 
past and present, and then historian 
Annie Cospérec describes the finest 
chateaux and the best route to view 
them. Many readers will probably 
skip these pages, at first, to enjoy the 
color photographs by twelve of 
France’s most gifted photographers, 
and return to the gracefully written 
texts for more leisurely reading later. 

Almost without exception, the 
photographs are exquisite. The richly 
ornamented sixteenth-century Azay 
le Rideau is reflected in a moat in the 
morning light; Catherine de Médicis’ 
five-tower Chaumont-sur-Loire stands 
atop a tree-shaded hill above a Medi- 
eval village; proud Meénars is bor- 
dered by formal gardens and terraces 
overlooking the Loire. 

Annie Cospérec’s personal impres- 
sions of the chateaux enhance the 
enjoyment of these photographs. Of 
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Ik Echena (Spanish, b. 1845), Le Peintre a son Ouvrage a Biarritz. Signed 1.r.: J. Echena. Oil on canvas, 
21'2 x 41% inches (54.4 x 105.2 cm). 





1100 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10028 - (212) 861-9285 

















Maupintour's 


Europe 


37 ESCORTED TOURS. High quality 
with most everything included. In- 
depth sightseeing, top hotels, fine 
dining, entertainments, limited size. 
THE CONTINENT. 10 to 27 days. 
Orient Express from London to Ven- 
ice. Rhine cruise through Middle 
Europe. See France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Italy or Switzerland. Art/Festi- 
val tours, Alpine tours. 16 programs. 
BRITISH ISLES. Shakespeare’s 
country, train from Edinburgh to 
London, Scottish Highlands, Ire- 
land’s Limerick, Killarney, Water- 
ford, Dublin. Five tours. 
SCANDINAVIA/USSR. Cruise Nor- 
way’s fjords and the Baltic to Fin- 
land. Royal Viking Line to the North 
Cape. Denmark’s Fairytale Land, 
Sweden’s Dalarna, Iceland, Mos- 
cow, Leningrad. Six tours. 
SPAIN/PORTUGAL. Highlights in 15 
or 22 days. Morocco, too. Four tours. 
GREECE/AEGEAN ISLES. The 
glories of Greece. Athens, Delphi, 
the Peloponnese. The Greek Isles, 
Egypt, Israel and Turkey. Six tours. 
SEND THIS COUPON to Maupintour 
for the free brochures checked or 
ask your favorite Travel Agent. 

_) Alaska LJ Africa (J Canada C tndia 
()}Europe [1California [J USAEast 
_} Colorado L) Arizona L) Hawaii Deluxe 
_) Britishisles LJ Christmas U Festivals 
LJ) SouthPacific (1) Middle East/Egypt 
L) FallFoliage () Spain () Circle Pacific 
{) USAWest CL) Scandinavia 1 Greece 
J Orient USA South | China 


“Maupintour 


quality escorted tour 9 


P.O. Box 807, Lawrence, K 
Telephone toll-free 800-25! 
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address 
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state/zip 


my travelagent ard-eur-3 
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Of Kings and Castles — 
Reviewing Europe’s Royal Legacy 
continued from page 240 





Ivy engulfs the ruins of Coppinger’s Court, 
a 17th-century dwelling that distinguishes 
Brian de Breffny’s and Rosemary ffolliott’s 
architectural survey, The Houses of Ireland. 





Chambord, which she first saw as a 
child, she writes: “Chambord ap- 
peared like a phantom castle, hidden 
in the heart of an immense forest. 
The white fagades standing out 
against the dark line of the woods, the 
teeming towers, domes, lantern- 
lights, chimneys.and dormer win- 
dows sparkling in the sun—it all 
seemed like a mirage!” 

The Loire Valley, as Mme Cospérec 
explains, is an open-air museum of 
French architectural styles. Langeais, 
built by Louis XI in the fourteenth 
century, is an almost unchanged Me- 
dieval fortress guarded by massive 
towers and an encircling moat. By the 
fifteenth century, however, the need 
for heavily fortified castles had di- 
minished, and tastes shifted to the 
more elegant Gothic-style chateaux 
such as Clos-Lucé, where Leonardo da 
Vinci spent his last years. 

For all its emphasis on architecture 
and history, this book does not ne- 
glect the interiors of the chateaux. 
Probably the most sumptuous room 
depicted is te king’s bedchamber in 
seventeenth-century Cheverny, where 
the ceiling is elaborately painted and 
gilded, and the walls are covered 
with magnificent Gobelins tapestries. 
With splendid photographs woven 


around an expert and informative text, 
The Chateaux of the Loire serves as a rich 
chronicle of the region. The chateaux 
remain a graceful reminder of the 


_ glories of the French Renaissance. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Scotland’s Castles and Great 
Houses, by Magnus Magnusson; 208 
pages, 120 black and white photographs 
and 20 color photographs. Harmony 
Books, New York, 1981. 

This book presents fourteen of the 
finest properties owned by The Na- 
tional Trust for Scotland, including 
600-year-old Brodick Castle on the is- 
land of Arran; Falkland Palace, a six- 
teenth-century country retreat of the 
Scottish kings; and Culzean Castle, de- 
signed by Robert Adam and dramat- | 
ically situated above the Firth of 
Clyde. Mr. Magnusson carefully ex- - 
plains the architecture and the inte- — 
rior design of each castle, and also | 
describes the lives, accomplishments { 
and eccentricities of their builders | 
and residents through the ages. 


The Houses of Ireland, by Brian de 
Breffny and Rosemary ffolliott; 240 | 
pages, 278 black and white photographs © 
and 22 color photographs. Thames and 
Hudson, New York, 1981. 
This splendid survey of Irish domes- ~ 
tic architecture is arranged chrono- 
logically, beginning with the humble ~ 
“dry-stone” dwellings and castlelike 
“tower houses” of the Middle Ages, 
through the magnificent Georgian- 
style country villas and Dublin town- 
houses of the eighteenth century, and | 
ending with the Victorian- and Ed- 
wardian-style homes of the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. — 
This book, however, is “neither an 
exhaustive encyclopedia . . . nor a cat- 
alogue of Irish houses,” according to 
the authors. Given the limitations of 
space, their text and photographs em- — 
phasize houses that still retain most 
of their original appearance and have 
not been featured in other publica- | 
tions again and again. 0 
—Charles Lockwood 
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Rutland (above): Striped 
fabrics of alternating wide 
and narrow bands of color 

were advocated by such 
designers as Thomas 
Sheraton, Robert Adam and 
George Hepplewhite as 
proper upholstery material 
for the delicate room 
furnishings of the Federal 
period. Often Federal color 
schemes employed two bold 
complementary colors as the 
major element in a room. 


Stroheim & Romann, Inc. 
155 East 56th St., New York, NY 
Atlanta/Boston/Chicago 


ROMANN 








Chien Lung (left): This 
printed taffeta echoes the 
delicate design of a set of 
valances in the “Winterthur” 
collection. The original 
taffetas were woven in China 
between 1740 and 1780 and 
were hand painted. The 
meandering floral design is a 
perfect complement to the 
voluptuous curves and 
intricate carvings on 
furniture in the Queen Anne 
and Chippendale styles. 


Furniture by Kindel Furniture Company 


Dallas/Houston 
Los Angeles/Miami/Philadelphia 
San Francisco/Troy 
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Lord & Burnham... 


Because — You buy the best — 
from people who have been building 
greenhouses for 127 years! You get superior quality 

and engineering preferred by leading architects 
and builders! You get service! Lord & Burnham 

" makes everyone who ever bought a greenhouse 
lie they bought a Lord & Burnham — 
or wish they did! See why. 
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MARY E. NICHOLS 





















PREVIEWS 


Coming Next— 
in April 





Architectural Digest Visits: 
DAVID HOCKNEY 
at the artist’s West Coast 
residence and studio, mirror 
of prolific creativity. 


INTERIOR DESIGNS 


Eastern and Western 
styles converge in a striking 
Japanese mountain village 
home with interiors by 
Sally Sirkin Lewis. 


Contemporary art 
and an irrepressible mood 
of lightness unify 
Chuck Winslow’s design for 
a Nob Hill setting. 
The simplicity of 
their New York country house 
gives the Thomas Kempners 
a relaxing alternative 
to city living. 
Neo-Classic surprises 
season a décor by 
Marika Carniti Bollea for 
a contemporary 
Milanese apartment. 


Mark Hampton endows 
a spacious New York City 
townhouse with 
Edwardian nostalgia. 





: PREVIEWS 
ARCHITECTURAL 


DIGEST The Express. The Original No. 2 Ghurka bag. A most 
: versatile traveling companion for years to come. Impeccably 
constructed of rugged saddle leather, specially woven 
twill and solid brass fittings. * 

Bound to become richer, _ 

more seasoned with use. 

Each (- 

is made in 

America, and 

individually 

numbered, 

embossed and 

registered. 











Historic Houses: 

In Hampshire, tradition 
and enduring grandeur at 
Broadlands, once home to 

Lord and Lady Mountbatten. 





Natural Charm 
SPECIAL FEATURES 50 Years y eae Craftsmanship and Service 
The Collectors: re | 
The R. Joseph Monsens’ 
West Coast residence, haven 
for creative expression. 





Gardens: 
Oriental horticultural 
concepts imaginatively 
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interpreted at Breezewood ie Peat C Renneee 
in Maryland. Money-back - mam \ - 
uarantee | Py e oe _d. | 
‘ : Pe » Table 32” 
Architecture: | - Apres lege GROUP ¢ ae 
Spatial beauty in a classic PF ocher PRICE »S3O22 
idiom — Robert A.M. Stern’s eat pros eSUes | 
design for a Manhattan Natural, long-lasting selections from our family of fine quality, hand- 
duplex apartment crafted, rustic cedar furniture. Ideal for backyard, family room, pool, | 
; porch or barbecue area, indoors or out. | 
Art: Orders shipped in 7 days 
The powerful IMaPZery of : Walpole Woodworkers. Dept. AG3-83, 767 East St., Walpole, MA 02081 : 
| very contemporary abstract 1). SEND ME FOR $1 THE COMPLETE WALPOLE ats eee, 1 
| illusionist paintings. : CEDARIEDHNITORE CAs r Ce ae mi wore ry cihes 
i Send me item AL) BL) CL) DL) Group 1) Name < a 
Antiques : - 2 Check or Money Order enclosed : 
E . l d 1 ) VISA 2 MasterCard LJ American Express Street 1 
| uropean girando es an i Furniture shown shipped partially assembled; easy to SSS — —— 1 
104 i L lete. Check, ey order, VISA or MasterCharge 1 
_ sconces, exquisitely aie IN | 8 accepted (include card no, and expration date). No Gy 
: isti j C.O.D. Add 10% for UPS shipping except Alaska and 
. EN distinctive “= : Hawaii. Mass. residents add 5% Sales Tax State _ ee Zip : 
3 i 
. AND MORE— 1 WalpoleWoodworkers: t 
| : Toll free phone orders welcome (800) 343-6948, Massachusetts, Alaska & Hawaii residents call (617) 668-2800 : 
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THE ARTMARK COLLECTION 


“The finest in contemporary 
original bronze sculpture in 
Limited Edition” 


PLE IESE 





Abstract Cello by Paul Fairley 
Height: 23” —_ Edition Size: 350 


One of twenty sculptures 
created by _ internationally 
known artists for The Artmark 
Collection. 

Available through your Fine Art 
Gallery, Interior Designer or 
Architect. 


Artmark Sculptures Ltd. 
P.O. Box 541 Lenox Hill P.O. 
New York, N.Y., 10021 
1-800-462-4644 


U.S. except New York residents 
1-800-828-8222 


Artmark Sculptures Ltd. 
Adelaide Street, West 
To », Ontario, M5H 1X6 
)0-268-9054 
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A listing of the 
designers, architects and galleries 
featured in this issue 


Pages 84-91: 
Steve Chase 
69-846 Highway 111 


Rancho Mirage, California 92270 


619/324-4602 


Pages 92-99: 
Jean Poubel 
Cabrera 
9, rue Saint-Sulpice 
75006 Paris, France 
33-1-325-10-51 


Pages 100-105: 
Acquavella Galleries, Inc. 
18 East Seventy-ninth Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/734-6300 


Galerie Gunzenhauser 
Maximilianstrasse 10 

8000 Munich, West Germany 
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Galerie Robert Schmit 
396, rue Saint-Honoreé 
75001 Paris, France 
33-1-260-36-36 

Nevill Keating 

7 Durham Place 
London SW3, England 
44-1-730-3824 


Kennedy Galleries 

40 West Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10019 
212/541-9600 


Mortier-Valat 

13, rue des Saints-Peéres 
75007 Paris, France 
33-1-260-97-09 


Sotheby Parke Bernet & Co. 


34-35 New Bond Street 
London W1, England 
44-1-493-8080 


Whitford & Hughes 
6 Duke Street 

London SW1, England 
44-1-930-5577 
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Rubén de Saavedra, ASID 
225 East Fifty-seventh Street 
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Pages 132-137: 
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Giorgio Leone 
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Rome, Italy 
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C. David Robinson, AIA 
Robinson, Mills & Williams 
153 Kearny Street 
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Bettye Jordan Young, AsID 
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New York, New York 10021 
212/751-3122 


Pages 158-163: 
Alain & Gerard 
7, rue de Beaune 
75007 Paris, France 
33-1-261-23-95 


Alexander & Berendt Ltd. 
1A Davies Street 

London W1, England 
44-1-499-4775 


Etienne Levy 

178, Faubourg Saint-Honore 
75008 Paris, France 
33-1-562-33-47 


Michel Meyer 

24, avenue Matignon 
75008 Paris, France 
33-1-266-62-95 


Pages 164-169: 
John Peters Irelan, asip 
John Peters Irelan Inc. 
2141 P Street N.W., Suite 102 
Washington, D.C. 20037 
202/833-18860 
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nnerie design rug, custom woven in 100% wool for the Madison Room, Helmsley Palace Hotel, New York City. Other major areas also feature Stark Carpets. 


Stark 


CARPET 


Offering professional design services to the finest & 
hotels, offices and residences throughout the world. 
Wool, the standard of carpet excellence 
cleanability-durability-appearance retention. 


D&D Bldg., 979 Third Ave., New York/ Atlanta/ Boston / Chicago / Dallas / Denver / Houston / Los Angeles /Miami/San Francisco / Seattle / Troy, MI 











FINE CABINET MAKERS tj SINCE 1886 


THE KARGES FURNITURE COMPANY, INC. P.O.BOX6517 EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 477 
248 Write Dept. AD for full-color Karges Sampler $4. 
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In the pages that follow, 
Architectural Digest presents products and services 
_especially for the California reader. 




















If you're thinking of buying a prestigious new 
Cadillac, you'll find many Cadillac dealers in 
Southern California. 


But we are different. You see, we learned long 
ago that there's really only one way to beat the 
competition. You've got to give the customer 

more for his money. 


And that’s exactly what we do. 


We give you more for your car on a trade-in and 
take less for ours. Our everyday low prices are 
apt to be much lower than another dealer's 


“sale prices? 


We give you more cars to choose from. 
Chances are, we've got exactly the 

car you want in the exact color or color 
combination and with your choice of engine — 
the amazing V8 or the miserly diesel. 


Believe it or not, 
we try to keep the equivalent of two 
football fields chock-full of Cadillacs. 


NO. 1 IN THE WEST 


c/MARTIN 


ILYMPIC AT BUNDY IN WEST LOS ANGELES ¢ 213/820 3611 








And we give you more service. Our 
computerized service department is manned by 
factory-trained master mechanics. We try to 
service your car while you wait in our 
comfortable air-conditioned lounge. If you can't 
wait, our chauffeur will take you home or to 
your office —and then pick you up when your 
car is ready. 


We think you'll agree that since our prices are 
lower, our trade-ins higher, our selection bigger 
and our service better—we do give you more 
for your money. We'll be happy to prove it. After 
all, thats how we got to be number one. 


Sincerely, 
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69846 highway 111 rancho mirage, 
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otography by: Arthur Coleman 











Eyegance that Wes on... 





Karen O'Connor Oil on Canvas 36” & 48” 





sd 
PortralitS marie Eastma 
color portfolio upon request; please remit $7.00 


8306 Wilshire Boulevard 10) iene Ae) 
Beverly Hills e CAS9021 1 ¢(213)365-4833 


A GENOHIS KHAN FURNITURE 


4247 Park Blvd. San Diego, CA (619) 291-3666 
1131 E. Washington Ave. Escondido, CA (619) 743-5897 
15000 Quorum Dr. Suite 280 Dallas, TX (214) 387-8386 
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reated equal. Unfortunately, most feel like youre sitting 
n a park bench instead of a sofa. And sleeping on a 
Ne MO Bb Ks eRe mle 

That’s because they were made only for convenience, 
nithout so much as a nod toward the finer things in 
oe BTCA Cae Ni ee HNC Gam Coy am UL EcnLe me bubeliaecnels 
onsiderations at Aireloom. 

That’s why our sofa/beds are handsome pieces of 
irniture. Meticulously put together. And lovingly de- 
igned with an eye to beauty and a deep concern for the 
reature comforts. Why do we do it? Because, quite 
‘ankly, it’s the only way we know how. We design for 
eople who are as finicky about detail and fine crafts- 
lanship as we are. An arrangement we covet. 

Oe Tota eRe RUU NA moe 
yhat our grateful customers tell us is a 







Post Office Box 4638, El Monte, California 91734. (213) 686-1440 


‘mattress. We wouldn’t dream of making a err 








esol ae ec Mee 
meee etter qnltg oe 
inable” Even in the most supple o 
leathers. gg 
But the real beauty lies beneath the suri 


simply to suffer the occasional overnight guest. 
CRM OMI Bema Momma UCM eRe nT 
Winkle that’s been providing support and consideration 
Meee Mle eS I eM CO eer mm atime Ce 
your mattress in 80” lengths, either. This extra lavish 
it-ade Seem EAM KOR Ce Ram Leni lot tao e 
So, if you're looking for a sofa/bed that’s not an 
excuse for a sofa, or an apology for a bed, look for 
FWie alee 
We don’t make compromises. 
We make sofa/beds. 
@) 


Enjoy a spectacular ocean view from a Malibu Hacienda with Old 
World charm and lighted alcoves for displaying art. Custom tiled pool, 
spa, n/s lighted tennis court, zoning for horses. (BH-65) $2,250,000. 
Alan Mark 456-3638 or Ruth Pregulman 278-1345. 


B A E D A G (Ss H | ©) Ss Fred Sands: Real Estate and Financial 


919 N. LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD +» LOS ANGELES 90069 » PHONE 657-6810 


Servi ith 20 Offi d Divisions. 
GERALD DECKER ROBERT KELLY Realtors oa rain ces at ee 





Make your yard the mos 
CUSED M ALB OL Pm 


Transforming yards into imaginative and e 
joyable outdoor living rooms has been | 
business of A. Lee Shelbourne for near!) 
quarter of a century. And our experien 
shows both in awards for design excellen 
and in the increased home equity our desig 
have generated for our clients. 


We design your yard from the ground u 
We take a personal, professional approach 
every phase of our total outdoor living desig! 


Quality is our yardstick. Our business is to 
design. We work with your contractor 
recommend experienced contractors who ta 
in stride difficult sites, engineering problen 
remodeling outdoor/indoor areas, adding s} 
and updating older pool and garden sites 


On-site consultation recommended. 


Elegant designs for living. 


6726 Reseda Boulevard, Suite 100 
Reseda, CA 91335 (213) 501-5282 
La Jolla (714) 454-3977 

San Francisco (415) 986-3509 
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FRENCH INTERIORS 
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Aodular “California Bar” 
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L’ESPACE 2000, 260 NORTH BEVERLY DRIVE, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 90210, 213-271-6217 


Available in: «LOS ANGELES, Italdesign, Pacific Design Center, 213-659-6764 * SAN FRANCISCO, Chalfonte St. Giles, 415-621-6901 
OUSTON, Domus International, 713-522-1808 » PALM BEACH, Fran Murphy, 305-659-6200 





Country English & French 
A secluded Antique Furniture & Accessories 


enclave 
above 
the desert. 


An intimate desert cove above 
the emerald green desert floor 
where just 73 fortunate buyers 
will enjoy the ultimate desert 


Feeeiat —_ a 
SE Ol 2025 Pacific Avenue, Venice, California 90291 
Srl : : 213/396-5922 (at the beach) 






James M Chadwick Associates 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 









Exciting single-family homes... . 
each carefully individualized for ae 
the particular owner with custom 
icol¥ Lol stm ea etialha(esia lente eat 

ultimate in linea 

Just above-Rancho Mirage’s 

famous restaurant Row... where 

2 above the 










131 West Main Street, Los Gatos, CA 95030/\ 408: 374-8657 
88 Whitcomb Avenue, Hingham, MA 02043/\617) 749-4868 


Photo. Melgar Photographers, Santa Clara Agency: The Cornell ( 











Made in England. Distributed in the U.S. by Meridian Audio of America, P.O. Box 653, Buffalo, N.Y., 14240. (416) 438-7484. Members of The AAisobanke International Group. 





In music, asin design, less is more. 


The fewer electronic barriers 
recorded music must over- 
come, the greater the fidelity 
to the original performance. 

Every extra control ona 
conventional pre-amplifier is 
an extra stage of electronics for 
music to pass through. The 
more dials, knobs and switches, 
the more potential for dis- 
torting the original music. 

Meridian eliminates all 
unnecessary electronic gim- 
mickery. A single Control 
adjusts the volume and balance 
of the speakers. There is no 


other gadgetry to blur or distort 
the original performance. 
Optimum sound reproduction 
is foolproof. 


Similarly, Meridian has elimi- 


nated the electronic barriers 

to sound fidelity created by 
conventional passive loud- 
speakers. Meridian speakers 
are active, not passive. The 
power amplifier and associated 
electronics are built into the 
speakers themselves. 


/VIERIDIAN 


A full range of sound perfor- 
mance is possible in one-eighth 
the volume required by passive 
speakers. The speakers can be 
made small enough to deliver 
sound patterns sized and shaped 
for the brain’s hearing and 
interpretive centers. Uniquely 
pure and detailed sound with 
extraordinary fidelity to the 
original performance is now 
possible. 

In sum, Meridian makes the 
most advanced acoustical 
technology available to the 
non-technical listener. 








Latorence 6. Dougherty 


Antiquarian Horologist, Clockmaker 
Fine Antique Clocks 


Specialist. in- the Sale and Restoration 


of Early English and Continental Timepieces 


Isaac Lowndes in ye Pall Mall, 
circa 1695 
A fine William and Mary walnut 
and marquetry Longcase clock by 
one of London's most noted makers. 
The case ts constructed of oak and 
veneered in walnut with panels of 
bird and floral marquetry. The move- 
ment ts of 8 day duration with latched 
pillars. Isaac Lowndes was a maker 
and member of the celebrated family 
of clockmakers who worked in Pall 
Mall. He was apprenticed in 1675, 
and free of the Clockmakers’ Company 
in 1682, Two similar clocks by 
Lowndes were in the Wetherfield 
Collection $17,500 


2640 E. Coast Highway 
Corona del Mar, California 92625 


(714), 720-1787 





DELACROIX French Street Scene Coasters and Trays. Set of 6 full color 
coasters. Each has a detail of a different painting by famed artist Michel 
Delacroix. Coasters serve as colorful protection for your furniture. 3%4”’ square 
with felt back. Boxed set of six only $14.94. Matching canape trays are also 
available in sets of six. Each tray measures 4”’x6”’. A delightfully refreshing set 
for entertaining or everyday enjoyment. Ideal for finger foods, nuts, napkins. 
Boxed set of six, only $18.95 each. Also available is our 9”x12” serving tray, 
with detail of painting as shown here (at $9.95 each). Laminated for alcohol 
and stain resistance. Smooth as porcelain. Trays are dishwasher safe. Made in 
Italy. 


Name —____ 

Address 

City = 

Check ____ _M.C./Visa # __ = 

Exp. Date __ ___ Signature _______ Please send: 


sets of coasters; _ sets of canape trays; ____ serving trays. 


Please make check payable to The Marshmellow Corporation. 2030 Union St., 
San Francisco, CA 94123. Please add $2.50 shipping & handling charge for 
each item. California residents please add 6% sales tax (644% for Bart area). 
For faster service, call toll free: (800) 227-5112. In California call (415) 346- 
5244. Money back guarantee. AD 3/83 








J. H. Minassian & Ci 


THE EXCLUSIVE ORIENTAL RUG STORE 
Fst. 1905 in Los Angeles 


Weaving on a simple loom, a young woman 
performs an ancient tribal art, passed from 
mother to daughter down through the 
centuries. 


- Oriental rugs are magnificent poetic art forms 


that become practical investments for the 
future. J.H. Minassian & Company has a larg¢ 
selection of rugs in a rich variety of styles and 
colors. Come in today and take home one of 
these treasures. 


Our service department offers expert cleaning} 
repairing, reweaving, and appraisals. We 
invite decorator inquiries. Open Monday thru} 
Saturday 9am to 5pm. 


RMONT ¢ LOS ANGELES ¢ CA 90020 © TEL: (213) 383-1397 
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Once you've seen one country, 
you've seen them all. 
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you've sampled the tranquility of of Ireland. 
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Once you've nestled in one of New Zealand's many clear blue 
coves, you'll wonder if this isn’t the mystical Caribbean. 


Once you've stood in awe of New Zealand’s Mt. Egmont and its 
snow-crowned majesty, you'll sense the serenity of Japan's Mt. Fuji. 


Once you've seen the many worlds of 
New Zealand, you won't settle for anything less. 
Send for our free Kiwi Travel Pack. And get 
to know the one country you can't afford to miss. 


AR3-83 
Address 


City/State/Zip 


NEW ZEALAND TOURIST OFFICE: One Maritime Plaza, Suite 970, 
San Francisco, CA 94111 /630 Fifth Avenue, Suite 530, New York, NY 10111/ 
10960 Wilshire Blvd., Suite 1530, Los Angeles, CA 90024/ 

701 West Georgia Street, Suite 1120, Vancouver, B.C. V7Y 1B6 


New Zealand 


One-Stop World Tour 








All Avery Boardman Sofas and Sofa. Beds are Cus 
C.O.M. or Boardman Fabric at Our Los Angeles Factory. Cat 


PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER . 


New York—Sho\ 
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Bruce Mt. Vernon parquet, 
"x 9"oak segments around a 6” square center. Available in 3/8" x 9" x 9", surface grooved to resemble slats and edge beveled. 
Brown Smooth Finish (shown) or Mellow Brown Old English. Available in Mellow Brown Smooth Finish. 


i | ‘ Beautiful wood floors add that elusive, yet so important 
enuine touch of warmth, comfort, and friendliness to any room setting. 
Virginia Hardwood Company offers an almost limitless selection of the 
world’s most attractive parquets and plank flooring. Traditional, 


Hardwoo UA OC a ALE Ce Ceo Ee 


a vast variety of finishes and colors. 
For sheer elegance and natural beauty, hardwood flooring 


7 e 
a ereyatats cannot be matched by any other type of floor covering. 


It’s just that simple. 


| Virginia Hardwood Company 


116 Railroad Avenue Monrovia, CA 91016 -(213) 358-4594 From L.A. (213) 681-1903 + (714) 671-0229 


8533 Production Avenue Ty, 236 E. Pima Street 
San Diego, California Brand A Phoenix, Arizona 
(714) 271-6890 (602) 252-6818 
wholesale only 


Servine Southern California: Arizona, Southern Nevada. and Hawaii. 
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& Co., Inc 
Oriental Ruqs of Distinction 
to ‘ Your Every Walkway 
Sal Repairs ¢ Appraisals 
370 S$ dena, California 91101 
Vie ruck @ Pasadena 


(213) 795-7! (213) 681-7031 
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A small hotel in La Jolla 
where the tradition for 
gracious living is 
carefully maintained. 


One hundred richly accoutered 
guest rooms and suites. 
Elegant restaurants and bars. 
Impeccable service. 


1132 Prospect 
P.O. Box 1089 
La Jolla, CA 92038 


For reservations call direct: (619) 454-0771 








Bacay.) 
that will live with you forever. 


Tahiti is magical. You lose yourself in the endless sky 
and water and a thousand shades of blue. Just being 
there changes the way you look at life — forever 

Let UTA French Airlines take you there Tahiti is 
only 71/2 hours away. And all-inclusive packages begin 
as low as $699* So see your travel agent soon and 
write for more information: UTA, P.O ef) 
9000, Dept. AD3, Van Nuys, CA 91409. PR caprtn the 


ia‘ a AEE CR/ 


* Based on mid-week GIT 15 fare from Los Angeles and San Francisco. per person, double 
occupancy, Price subject to change without notice Seating ts limited Restrictions apply 





Interiors by 


For acomplimentary copy of our 24-page, four-color 
residential design brochure, call the Design Service 
Director or write to Cannell & Chaffin, 

3000 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90010 


LOS ANGELES (213) 380-9111 e NEWPORT BEACH (714) 833-1917 e LA JOLLA (619) 454-0451 
RANCHO SANTA aS (619) 756-5055 e DENVER (303) 295-1443. 
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A look you'll love 


Dramatically Beautiful! Designed, 
constructed, finished and installed by expert 
craftsmen... from Sherwood, of course. 
Sherwood is family owned and operated. 


Sherwood custom designs shutters for 
any area in your home or office, from either 
solid oak with a selection of stains from 
light to dark; or from kiln dried Calif Sugar 
Pine with a wide selection of stains and 
paint colors. 


Pee lallalalas 
errr 
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Call today for a carefully measured in 
home free estimate and let our Sherwood 
representative show you some exciting 
samples of Sherwoods craft. He will discuss 
the design best suited to your needs, width of 


louvers you prefer, 1-1/4” to 4-1/2”, to create 
“A Look You'll Love.” 


Shertuond Shntter Corp. 
3655 West McFadden, Santa Ana 
(714) 771-0200 or 839-3360 


8380 Miramar Rd., San Diego 
(619) 223-9480 


out of area toll free (800) 482-7137 
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18th and 19th Century vi } 7 + ny | MARSHALL GALLERIES IN 
One piece or entire estate. ni J 


bat 8420 Melrose Avenue 213/852-1964 Los Angeles 
ST TaleR ol melel mc MIU cl Creme) at 


Member of Arts & Antiques Dealers League of America 
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<reiss Collection 8445 Santa Monica Blvd. 


=rancisco 


COLLECTION 


Los Angeles, CA 90069 Telephone 213 656 1606 


Newport Dallas Chicago Troy Seattle Miami Atlanta © Denver 





Send three dollars for catalogue. 
New York Palm Springs 
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LEASE 
OUR FINEST 
MUSEUM 
QUALITY 
FURNITURE... 


“WOOTON'S 
BEST 


Extra grade patent 
secretary, carved 
griffin desk, ornate 
Victorian client & 
swivel chairs with 
leather upholstery 
and marble top 
side table. 


PACKAGE PRICE: 


$521./mo. 







AT OUR 
LOWEST 
PRICES 

EVER! 


el ton 
BOARDROOM" 


Oak Americana 
conference set 
with leather top 
table and arm 
chairs in 

leather upholstery, 
complete with oak 
sideboard/ 
credenza. 


PACKAGE PRICE: 


$326./Mo. | 

¥ a I 
Whether you’re opening a new branch office you've been looking for. With our new | 
and have to keep your overhead down, yet package-program you Can lease an office-full | 
keep your profile high; or if you’re a well of the finest antiques from our huge collection | 
established Chairman of the board looking to for a fraction of the cost without making a | 


up-grade your office's image to’ 
reflect your achievements, 
Antiquarian Traders ‘has a 
lease programito give you. 


long-term Commitment, or you } 
can take advantage of our low | 
long-term rates with the | 
added leverage of an option 
to purchase. } 









OO 


_S.F. SHOWR . ’ } 10-5: 1133 Post St. San Francisco, Ca. 94109 (415) 673-8118 
WAREHOUSE, by aAtmMeMt LOSO S. Stanford Ave., Los Angeles, Ca. 90021 (213) 627-2144 
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MAVUNA KEA BEACH 
On the Big Island of Hawaii 


Call 800-228 3000 
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ays 4 English fine bone china, 
Fine Furnishings earthenware G&.crystal 


From most leading manufacturers 


ATM MATA EC Ome eest Come orl ie ies 
famous Reject China Shops, in Beauchamp Place. 
For First Quality or Rejects, you won't beat the Reject 
China Shop's prices. We send goods to all parts of the 
world. Customers from the U.S.A. will find enormous 

savings on U.S. retail prices 
ONO mower me er ey 

and insurance charges have 
TSCM U le oe 


Open Mon.-Sun. 


_ Reject 
China Shops 


oe 33, 34, 35 Beauchamp Place, 
and at Beauchamp Place Corner, 
BNE: Londen SW3, 
y INTERIOR ngiand. 
at pesiaN, Telephone 01-581 0733 $3 to Dept. BS, 
e WHITTIER, CA 34 Beauchamp Place, 
(243568503708. eye AMSEC 


For colour catalogue send 


Pillow-Soft Pastels ... by LATCO 


With the 12 plush pastel 
colors of “Nuance!” and 
the 20 vibrant colors of 
“Accents''’”, you'll create 
moods of luxury that warm 
your heart: elegant contrasts, 
solids, stripes ... unlimited 
colorways. Nuance!™ 
NFG-45 (Coral) was selected 
by Carole Eichen Interiors 
for this master bathroom in 
The Highlands, prestigious 
new residences in Fullerton’s 
Coyote Hills, built by 
NAHB’s “Builder of the 
Year” for 1982, William 
Lyon. Visit one of Latco’s 
many distributor showrooms 
Toma (anand at CRTC 
collection of ceramic tiles or 
contact Latco for a brochure. 


Pika 2943 Gleneden Street 
Los Angeles, California 90039 | 


Phone: (213) 664-1171 
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MAJOR EXHIBITION 
OF NEW WORKS 


FEBRUARY 26-MARCH 11 


Austin 


Galle 7103 Main peer Scottsdale, Arizona 85251, (602) 947-0686 
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HGIAN BROTHER 
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: . __ The Dhurrie. Hang it. Floorit. 
Reverse it. It’s beautiful from any angle. 
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PASHGIAN FAMILY ENTERPRISE SINCE 1889 
Ho Boulevard, Pasadena, California (213) 796-7888 + (213) 681-9253 


by 
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Montecito, California: Situated majestically amid 
manicured lawns and wooded grounds, with the 
Santa Ynez Mts. as a backdrop, this exquisitely 
detailed 20-room Mediterranean villa offers the 
epitome of a luxurious lifestyle. Its 20-rooms provide 
5 bedrooms and 6 baths plus servant's quarters. 
Impressive 23.8 acres includes stream, tennis court, 
pool. Brochure AD-715470. $12,000,000. 





a 

Santa Ana, California: Glass and concrete modern 
home built on concrete piers on a steep hillside in 
the Panorama Heights section. 12,000 plus sq. ft. of 
beautiful living area complete with 15 rooms and 
72 baths, 3 bedrooms and 2 maids’ rooms, and 2 
fireplaces plus a pool. Excellent 2-story newly built 
contemporary. Brochure AD-715477. $3,950,000. 






La Jolla, California: Poised on a spectacular site on 
a bluff above the Pacific, this dramatically different 
Contemporary enjoys curved cedar, massive amounts 
of glass, and large, irregularly shaped rooms. The 
master suite occupies the 3-level north end, and the 
dining room and hall serve as a bridge to the oppo- 
site 2-level wing. 6 outdoor decks and swimming 
poo!. Brochure AD-715471. $6,500,000. 





Malibu, California: High atop a bluff overlooking 
the Pacific on the wind-free side of Point Dume, 
this distinctively different home with 5 bedrooms 
and 6 baths is the ultimate home for urbane living 
with pool, tennis court, fully-equipped exercise gym 
and futuristic electronic systems. This home is truly 
an experience in the joy and comfort of living well. 
Brochure AD-715473. $8,200,000. 





Cyprus Shore, San Clemente, California: This glass- 
walled, oceanfront villa with kaleidoscopic views 
adjoins a private beach with park. A brilliant Con- 
temporary version of French Provincial design, the 
house offers6 bedrooms and 7 baths. Sellers would 
consider carrying substantial 12% loan. Brochure 
AD-715457. $1,250,000. 





Bel Aire, California: Casa Contenta is a sumptuous 
country-like estate, reached via an impressively land- 
scaped drive. Lavish interior offers 7 bedrooms and 
7 baths plus 5 staff bedrooms and baths. Manicured 
grounds continue luxurious lifestyle with tennis 
court and tennis house with gym, pool, cabanas and 
guest/entertainment house. Adjoins Bel Air C.C. 
Brochure AD-715466. $6,000,000. 


For information and color brochures on these, and other fine properties 
please contact the Previews office in Los Angeles. 


5670 Wilshire Boulevard @ Los Angeles, California 90036 @ (213) 937-0703 


Boston - Greenwich, CT - New York - Washington, DC - Palm Beach - Chicago - Denver - Scottsdale 
Los Angeles - Honolulu - Representatives in Europe, the Middle East, and the Orient 
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Taylor’s Connoisseur Collection. 
Furnishings on a grand scale. 


be bei ore et een 


Our most distinctive imports inspired by Old World artists and 
crafted to today’s demand for enduring quality. Ornate room groups, 
dramatic accent pieces, mobile d’arte, all designed to enhance the 
most elegant home. 

We searched Europe for these unusual and much in demand fur- 
nishings. Our inventory is unrivaled in the West and is constantly 
changing as our new shipments arrive. Most pieces are exclusive with 
us and available for immediate delivery. 

The cost of these lovely imports increase each year, as prices rise 
around the world. It follows that like all works of art and rare 
collector’s items, their value will also increase. Some authorities now 
second their appreciation only to European antique furniture. 

If you believe luxury should be a thing of beauty see our complete 
collection now. You can turn your home into a showplace rich in the 
ambience of Europe with furnishings on a grand scale from Taylor's. 


AY LOR’S 
in Van Nuys 


6479 Van Nuys Blvd., (213) 786-5970, 873-1081. Open Mon. thru Sat. 9 to 5:30 pm. 
Mastercharge, Visa or Credit Terms available. 
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ury Woods. The most luxurious The exterior architecture and the interior volume 
mndominium in Western America. Unlike any and space at Century Woods stand alone. Living areas 
‘Her luxury urban community ever created. have the ambiance of a true estate home. 

ithout peer. Impeccable detailing everywhere — _ 


In the heart of Century City, this No Contest. hand troweled plaster, richly stained 


‘one of the most valuable pieces of woods, molded plaster fireplaces, 








real estate in the world. Yet the setting is one of | antique hand-finished raised panel interior and im 
towering trees, shrubs, dense ground cover and exterior doors and sloping ceilings with some soaring | 
flowering beds accented by sparkling water to twenty-two feet. 
elements. These are homes that offer a level of charm, grace |\ 
7 A setting offering the beauty and serenity of and warmth surpassing anything achieved heretofore. '/" 
= nature — not the noise and congestion of the city. A far cry particularly, from the cold and confining 
= _ To be enjoyed not only while outdoors, but also spaces of the typical urban high-rise. rr 
4, from within. From within, because each residence No other luxury condominium begins to compare. 


x} ac designed to bring the beauty of Century Woods is a state of the art 
Ss nature indoors. creation. A one-of-a-kind. |= 
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p Baroque SieMatic 1001 AL Kitchen shown in Off-White with Delft Blue frieze. Also 
tilable with Sepia Brown frieze. 


itchen Interior Design 


those who value their kitchen as the focal point of life at home, SieMatic has created 
hen interior design, a beautifully integrated system of cabinets and coordinated 
uipment. 

The warm, Baroque-inspired 1001 AL with its unique porcelain-like finish and softly 
inded lines is a classic example of this concept. Comfortable, inviting, a natural gathering 
ice for family and friends, the 1001 AL is available in over 400 modules and accessories. So 

r SteMatic Kitchen will fit your floorplan as well as it fits your lifestyle. 

See your SieMatic representative today, and see how kitchen interior design will feel 

ht at home in your home. 


8 ®@ ® 
chens that fit the way you live. 


vany/Berkeley O House of Kitchens, 1325 Solano Avenue, Albany, 94706, (415)525-9576; Aptos 0 The Ultimate Kitchen, Inc., Aptos Station #25, 8035 Soquel Drive, Aptos 

Jolla 0D Baywood Kitchens, Inc., 1014 Pearl, La Jolla, 92037, (714)454-9684/464-3549; Long Beach 0 A&M Specialties, 3121 East Anaheim Street, Long Beach, 90804, (21 

geiles OD Custom Kitchens and Baths, 743 No. La Brea Avenue, L.A., 90038, (213)937-1660 O Kitchens on Sunset, 8363 Sunset Blvd., L.A., 90069, (213)650-1452; Los Gatos 0 European Kitchen 
i Bath Studio, 7 No. Santa Cruz Avenue, Los Gatos, 95030, (408)395-1944; Marin County 0 Kitchen Craft of Marin, 1241 Andersen Drive, San Rafael, 94901, (41 1623; Newport Beach 


ro-American Kitchens, 1741 Westcliff Drive, Newport Beach, 92660, (714)631-7032; San Francisco 0 Continental Kitchens and Baths, 340 West Portal, San 0, 94127, (415)661-6776 
sieMatic, 200 Kansas Street, Suite 217, San Francisco, 94103, (415)558-8811; San Jose D0 Custom House Supply, 1110 Meridian Avenue, San Jose 125, (408) 073; Walnut Creek/Orinda 
Design ‘n Cabinetry, 140 Village Square, Orinda, 94563, (415)254-0861; Westwood/Los Angeles 0 Kitchen Studio West, 1941 Westwood Bivd., L.A., 90024, (21 75-1135 


$219 ~ $219 
in Beverly Hills at Rick Pallack’s 








RICK FALLACK 


Finest menswear below retail 7 4 z 9 


4554 Sherman Oaks Avenue Sherman Oaks 1 block west of Sepulveda 1 block south of Ventura Blvd Mon-Fri 11-8 Sat 10-6 Sun 11-5 (213) 789-7000 
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